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ABSTRACT 

This Congressional report confirms the increasing 
tragedy of child abuse and neglect in the United States and documents 
the decline in resources available to serve those children. It is 
based on a survey conducted of the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia to determine what information was available about the extent 
of child abuse and neglect, and to learn what resources and services 
exist to prevent and treat child abuse. Findings are reported which 
reveal that: (1) reports of child abuse are rising, particularly of 
child sexual abuse and child neglect; (2) reported cases are becoming 
more serious and complex; (3) economic hardships of families are a 
primary contributor to abuse; (4) cuts in federal aid have resulted 
in inadequate public resources to address child abuse; and (5) state 
child protective service systems are strained and staff are 
overburdened. The report notes that it is possible to prevent and 
treat child abuse with a variety of cost-effective programs and that 
states are placing greater emphasis on prevention. Chapter I focuses 
on reports of child abuse and neglect. Chapter II examines resources 
available to states for child protection and child welfare services. 
Chapter III looks at how states investigate reports and provide 
services. Chapter IV deals with effective programs and recent 
initiatives. Chapter V presents state fact sheets of survey 
responses. One figure, 32 tables, 3 appendices, and additional and 
dissenting views are included. (NB) 
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IHTRODOCTION 



Abuse and neglect of children is ,„ all t00 comffl0n fact Qf 
life. This report confirms in detail, based on the most reliable data 
available, the increasing tragedy of child abuse and child neglect in 
America, as well as the decline in resources available to serve these 
children. 

Preventing abuse and neglect of America'., children is a goal we all 
share. To learn more about the status of child abuse in the United 
States, the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families conducted 
an extensive survey of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
Every state responded to the Committee's questionnaire and cooperate.' 
with our extensive follow-up activities to assure the accuracy of their 
responses. 

Our objective was twofold: to determine what information was avail- 
able about the extent of child abuse and neglect, and to learn what 
resources and „rvices have been dedicated by states and the federal 
government to prevent and treat child abuse. 

Based on the survey's results, it ia clear that we are famng tg 
do enough. 

The facts are that reports of child abuse are rising, particularly 
child sexual abuse and child neglect. State s report that cases are 
more serious and complex and that abused children are the victims of 
more seriously troubled families. 

While increased public awareness has led to increased reporting of 
child abuse and child neglect, more than a majority of states report 
that the O ..,ro economic hardships on American families continue to be 
a primary contributor as well. 

Despite these clear signals that the national tragedy of child 
abuse and child neglect is deepening, our report documents that Stites' 
capacity to address these crises, or to prevent them, has declined 

(IX) 
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significantly &nd has fallen far behind the need. The conmitnent of 
public resources has been far fron adequate; the greatest shortfall has 
cone as a result of cuts in federal assistance. 

In addition to insufficient resources, the majority of states report 
that their child protective service systems are strained, their staff 
overburdened, and their overall capacity to dexl with all the casos 
seriously curtailed. Coordination among the agencies responsible for 
protecting abused children, including law enforcement agencies, remains 
difficult. As a result, some states are treating a smaller proportion 
of the universe of cases reported to them, or responding primarily to 
the more dramatic cases. Zn too many instances, states indicate, 
children suffering from neglect may be less likely to receive services 
of any kind. 

An important finding of this report is that it is possible to 
prevent and treat child abuse with a variety of cost-effective 
programs. It is encouraging to note as well that States are placing 
greater emphasis on prevention and family preservation programs to 
prevent unnecessary placement of children away from their families. 
Nevertheless, the dual burdens of increased reports of abused and 
neglected children and declining resources have compelled many states 
to abandon or curtail their most effective prevention and treatment 
programs. 

Zn addition to seeking state trends in reportr of child abuse, we 
sought states 1 views about the adequacy of current policies and 
programs. We sought information about the principal barriers" to 
improved services, and we sought information about needs, services, 
staff, effective programs and special initiatives. We asked as well 
for recommendations about how to improve current efforts. 

Our findings are based on states' responses to our survey, and 
extensive follow-up communications from them. While our report shares 
the methodological limitation* inherent in all non-experimental studies, 




XI 



we have add^d aignif icant'y to what is known about current State efforts 
to prevent and treat abused children. Consistent with Select Committee 
tradition, we have let the states speak for themselves a a muC h as 
possible, reporting their data and comments. 

Our purpose in preparing this report is to develop a n information 
basr hich will aid both state and federal policymakers, as well as 
pri-. .e agencies which serve abused children and those at risk of abu ae . 

Government action is not the only solution, but it is a necessary 
element of any successful strategy. We hope that this report will help 
government at every level, as well as private organizations and families 
themselves, to find better ways to prevent child abuse an d child neglect 
and to devise better policies an1 services to addresa the needs of 
abused children and the.r families. 
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WW Or CMILD MMI, PAWICTt^. y SHOAL AgOSB, Qjj Bj gK 

•• in . eurvey of the 50 etatee and the Dietrict of Columbia, 

batwmmn 1981-85, the number of children reported to have been 
abueed or neglected roee 54.9 percent. Between 1984 «nd 1985 
elone, child abuee report* increaaed nearly 9 percent. In 
addition, many statee reported increaaingly .ore a.rioua and 
coup l ex ca aea . 

•• A-ong the three major child maltreatment categories, phyaical 
ebuae, .ca^i . Du .a, and n#9l#ct , r#porta Qf mwl ^ ^ 
the fwteet. f0 r the 29 statea providing complete information, 
eemal abueo increaeed 57.4 percent between 1983-84, and 
increaaad 23. 6 percent between 1984-85. 

WOTt Of C1IU? WflLlCT 

•• child neglect continuea to repreeent the majority of maltreat- 
ment ca... (58.5% in 1985). state, providing indorsation t* 
type of maltreatment report a continuing increaae in the 
?a!?*I.° f cnildr#n "Ported to heve been neglected between 
«l-85. for 1984-85 alone, th.a. statea report an overall 
increaae of 5 percent. 

Deepite the large number of child neglect cases, aeveral 
•tatea indicate growing inatt.ntion to neglected children over 
the paet decade ae reporte of eeiuel abuee have Increaaed. 

?!!!!! > .!!?' UP 09 CTX " « ta ™ ouaalk ™ -™"» 

■IIP ID $g»V I CM 

A majority of Stette report ataff ehortegea, inadequate 
training, high personnel turnover, and a lack of resources for 
etaffing aa tne principal barrier* to laproved child 
protection and child walfare aervicee. 

ror the 31 statee able to provide complete information, total 
reaourcee to aerve abueed and neglected children increaaed, in 
reel terms, by !«•• than 2 percent between 1981 and 1985. 

in 27 of theae Stetea, reaourcea to aerve abueed and neglected 
children declined in reel terms, or failed to keep pace with 
repidly increeeing reporte of child abuee. Between 1981 and 
1«5, statee lost sore than $170 million, in real terms, in 
Social servicee slock Grant (Title XX) fund, .lone; for 27 
Stetaa, Title XX wae the largeet aojrce of federal funds, and 
for 15 of them, the largeet .ingle aource of funds — federal, 
Stete or local -- for providing eervlcea to abused and 
neglected childrtri and their familiae. 

While child protection and child welfare eervicea require the 
'•"Mlnution of many egenciea, including aocial services, 
bmsi-h, ••Juration, and law enforcement, aeveral states 
indicate thet difficulty in coordinating theae efforts is a 
berrie* to better eervlcea for children. 

(XIII) 
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8TATE8 CITE TWO PR I MCI PAL FACTORS LEAD IPG TO INCREASED CHILD ABO SB 
REPORTS 



Nearly every State ranked public awareness as a primary factor 
resulting in increased reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Sixty percent of the States ranked deteriorating economic 
conditions for families as another primary factor resulting in 
rising reports of child abuse and neglect. 



PREVENTION RECEIVING INCREASED ATTENTION; STATES BMP HASHING FAMILY 
BASED SERVICES TO PREVENT UNNECESSARY PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN O0T-0F-H0MB 

** Expenditures for public awareness of child abuse and neglect 
have risen in 27 States. Thirty-eight states have recently 
established Children's Trust Punds to support prevention 
programs. Nearly half of the States offer parent education, 
while at least 15 States provide prenatal and perinatal 
services to high risk women and teenagers and their infants. 
In addition, several States provide preventive programs of 
respite care, crisis nurseries, and early screening for 
developmental disabilities, for some portion of the population. 



Citing the need for permanency in children's lives and 
dwindling resources available to aid abused children, states 
are increasingly providing services to strengthen and maintain 
families. Homemaker and parent aide services received higher 
funding in 22 and 17 States, respectively. Eighteen States 
reported that they are providing family preservation services. 



COST-EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS PREVENT OR REDUCE CHILD ABO SB AMD NEGLECT, 
STRENGTHEN FAMILIES AMD REDDCB DEPENDENCY 



In addition to the many promising prevention programs, States 
identified 19 programs which, according to evaluations, have 
successfully prevented child abuse, improved family 
functioning, and avoided costly treatment. 

In addition to the many promising treatment programs, states 
identified 15 treatment programs which, according to 
evaluations, have reduced recidivism, enhanced parent-child 
interaction and prevented placement of children in foster care. 



8TATES LACK SOFFICIBNT LAW ENFORCEMENT DATA AND INFORMATION ABOOT HOW 
FUNDS FOR CHILD ABDSE SERVICES WERE SPENT 

While nearly all States report involvement of Child Protective 
Services with law enforcement agencies, they cannot report the 
rate of indictment, prosecution and/or convictions related to 
child abuse and neglect, nor are they able to report the 



percent of substantiated cases of abuse and neglect which are 
referred to law enforcement authorities. 

Host states were unable to report what federal, state, or 
local resources they dedicated to six major services commonly 
provided to abused children, or children at risk of abuse. 
These services include: case investigation and assessment, 
substitute care, adoption services, casework and treatment 
services, child care, and staff training and education. In 
addition, the vast majority of States were unable to identify 
the number of children provided with each service. 
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The Honorable George C. Wallace 

Governor 

State of Alabama 

State Capitol 

Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
Dear Governor Wallace: 

We are writing to request your cooperation and assistance in completing the 
enclosed survey. We believe this information win be very useful to the 
members of the House Select committee on Children, Youth, and Families as 
we continue to address the serious problem of child abuse and neglect in 
our nation. 

We hope to obtain the best possible informstion concerning the numbers of 
children that are abuaed and neglected, including how states are coping 
with changes in reporting requirements aa well as funding resources, we 
are also interested in learning about new initiatives adopted or 
implemented in your state and about those prevention and treatment 
approaches which you have identified as moat effective. 

in completing the survey, you cay have information which ia pertinent to 
the question, but which is not specifically requested. Please feel free to 
include such information. * 

It you, or your staff, have any questions or need clarification, please 
contact Dr. Marcia Mabee on the Select Committee ataff at (202) 226-7660. 

So that the information can be summarized and disseminated as soon as 
posaible, the Committee would very much appreciate receiving the completed 
survey by June 1, 1986. 

Thank you for your assistance. 
Sincerely, 

C3r^JX^ — 

GEORGE MILLEfl DAN COATS 

Chairman Ranking Minority Member 
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CHAPTER I. REPORTS OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



A - Child Abuse Reports Continue to Rise Through 1985 

Child abuse and neglect, as reported to State child welfare 
agencies,-'' have increased steadily since 1976 when reports were first 
available. Between 1981-85, reports of child abuse and neglect rose by 
more than half (54.9%) nationwide. Variations in how States tabulate 
reports indicate that this may be a conservative estimate, masking case 
which have been screened out or referred to other agencies (p. 24). 

With one exception, every state showed some increase in child abuse 
and neglect during this five year period.-^ The increases in child 
abuse among the states ranged from 2.2% (North Carolina) to 445% 
(Arizona^) (Table 1). 



If As discussed in the Introduction, the information used in this 
report was derived from a survey of the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia prepared b« the select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Pamilies. see Appendix I containing the survey instrument with 
question 3 requesting states to report child abuse and neglect. 

-J Wyoming had a 10.4% decrease in the number of children reported 

between 1981-85. Administrators attributed the decrease to two fac- 
tors: 1) total reports in 1981 are duplicated, but are unduplicated 
for 1985 (see p. 23 for explanation of duplicated/ unduplicated); 
2) the state population declined by 50,000 in 1985 due to an oil 
bust, following an oil boom in 1981-82. Administrators felt the oil 
boom/bust families were at high risk for child abuse and neglect. 

if Arizona child abuse officials attributed much of the increase 

to the institution in 1984 of a computerized system for tabulating 
reports. Under the computerized system all calls are tabulated, 
even those requesting information, prior to the computerized 
system, only reports that were actually investigated were counted. 



(1) 
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Table 1 i/ 



Trends in Child Abuse Reporting By states, 1981-1985 



Child Reports 
State 1981 


Child Reports 
1985 


Difference 


% Change 


Alabama 


18, 


,654 


31 


,385 


12 


r731 


6 8.2% 


Alaska a 


7 1 


r 748 


13, 


,332 


5, 


,584 


72.1% 


Arizona 


•» 

< < 


,892 


43, 


,043 


35, 


,151 


445.4% 


Arkansas 


14, 


,393 


20, 


,081 


5, 


,688 


39.5% 


California 


179, 


,735 


272, 


,953 


93, 


,218 


SI. 9% 


Colorado 


10, 


,908 


13, 


,825 


2, 


,917 


26.7% 


Connecticut ^ 


10, 


. 180 


16, 


,804 


6, 


,624 


65.1% 


Delaware 


4, 


,741 


8, 


,0 51 


3, 


, 310 


69.8% 


Oist. of col. 


5, 


, \13 


6, 


,073 




960 


18.8% 


Plorida 


68, 


,446 


130, 


,393 


61, 


,947 


90.5% 


Georgia c 


22, 


,763 


45, 


,489 


22, 


,726 


99.4% 




2, 


,635 


4, 


,069 


1, 


,434 


54.4% 


Idaho 


9, 


,578 


13, 


,640 


4, 


,062 


42.4% 


Illinois 


47, 


586 


68, 


,203 


20, 


,617 


43.3% 


Indiana 


21, 


,929 


33, 


,868 


11, 


,939 


54.4% 


Iowa d 


24, 


349 


25, 


,534 


1, 


,185 


4.9% 


Kansas 


1 Q 
A? I 


1 4 92 


23, 


,592 


4, 


,100 


21.0% 


Kentucky 


28, 


266 


34, 


,839 


6, 


,573 


23.3% 


Louisiana e 


29, 


,406 


35, 


,802 


6, 


,396 


21 .8% 


Maine 


6, 


,714 


10, 


,121 


3, 


,407 


50.7% 


Maryland 


Hi 


,698 


19, 


,394 


7, 


,696 


65.7% 


Massachusetts 


30, 


,525 


47, 


,060 


16, 


,535 


54.2% 


Michigan f 


57, 


,235 


95, 


,114 


37, 


,879 


66.2% 


Minnesota 


13, 


,205 


22, 


,046 


8, 


,841 


67.0% 


Mississippi 


5, 


881 


13, 


,921 


8, 


,040 


136.7% 


Missouri 


53, 


722 


75, 


,953 


22, 


,231 


41.4% 


Montana 9 


5, 


243 


5, 


,516 




27 3 


5.2% 


Nebraska 


7, 


013 


13, 


,765 


6, 


,752 


96.3% 


Nevada h 


6, 


354 


Hi 


,144 


4, 


,790 


75.4% 


New Hampshire 


4, 


478 


6, 


,517 


2, 


,039 


45.5% 


New Jersey 


23, 


758 


47, 


,126 


23, 


,368 


98.4% 


New Mexico 


5, 


,904 


12, 


,061 


6, 


,157 


104.3% 


New York 


106, 


295 


139, 


,032 


32, 


,737 


30.8% 


North Carolina 


27, 


017 


27, 


,625 




608 


2.2% 


North Dakota 


2, 


,944 


4, 


,719 


1< 


,775 


60.3% 


Ohio 


27, 


,248 


65, 


,965 


38, 


,717 


142.1% 


Oklahoma 


12, 


,283 


20, 


,275 


7, 


992 


65.1% 


Oregon * 


2, 


,732 


12, 


,765 


10, 


033 


367.2% 


Pennsylvania 


13, 


,703 


20, 


,980 


7, 


,277 


53.1% 


Rhode Island 


3, 


784 


U, 


,196 


7, 


412 


195.9% 



i? 
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Table 1 i/ (continued) 



Trends in Child Abuse Reporting By States, 1981-1985 



State 


Child Reports 

1981 y 


Child Reports 
1985 


Difference 


% Change 


South Carolina 


19 


,289 


28, 


,861 


9,572 


49.6% 


South Dakota 


4, 


,890 


8, 


,913 


4,023 


82.3% 


Tennessee 


44, 


,146 


47, 


,050 


2,904 


6.6% 


Texas 


81, 


,819 


108, 


,561 


26,742 


32.7% 


Utah 3 


5 ( 


,832 


18, 


,089 


12,257 


210.2% 


Vermont 


2, 


,072 


4, 


,452 


2,380 


114.9% 


Virginia 


39, 


685 


49, 


765 


10,080 


25.4% 


Washington 


33 ( 


,832 


40, 


100 


6,268 


18.5% 


West Virginia 


7, 


111 


20, 


,772 


13,661 


192.1% 


Wisconsin 


8, 


508 


24, 


411 


15,903 


186.9% 


Wyoming 


2, 


589 


. 2, 


319 


-270 


-10.4% 


Totals 


1/211, 


323 


1,876, 


564 


665,241 


54.9% 



-/ see pp. 40 and 41 for footnotes tor Tables 1-3 and additional 
explanatory notes for Tables 1-25. 

J "1981 Reports- category presents figures reported by the American 
Humane Associa'ion (a.H.a.), Annual Report, 19 81, Highlights of 
Official child Neglect and Abuse Reporting , if report*; represented 
total numbers of families in a.H.a. volume, number was converted to 
individual child reports using a conversion multiplier of 1.65 
provided by the American Association for Protecting children, 
formerly the American Humane Association. 
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Eleven Stages reported increases of 100-200% over the last five 
years (Table 2). 

Table 2 

States Reporting 100% 
It.. » iae in Child Abuse 1981-1985 



States with Reported % Change 

Increases Above 100% 

Arizona 44b. 4% 

Georgia 99.4% 

Mississippi 136.7% 

New Mexico 104.3% 

Ohio 142.1% 

Oregon 367.2% 

Rhode Island 195.9% 

Utah 210.2% 

Vernont 114.9% 

West Virginia 192.1% 

Wisconsin 186.9% 



In 1985 alone, an estimated 1,876,564 children- were reported to 
child protective service agencies as having been abused or neglected 
(Table 3). An estimated 1,090,969 families were reported to have been 
involved in these child abuse and neglect cases in 1985 (Table 3). 



Be -ween 1984 and 1985, the number of children reported as abused or 
neglected increased 8.97% (Table 4). This compares with annual 
increases of 6.15%, 3.02%, 17.04%, and 16.93%, for 1980-81, and each 
successive year through 1984 respectively (Figure 1, p. 9). Thus, 
while the rate of increase for 1985 has declined slightly, after 
steeper increases in 1983 and 1984, child abuse and neglect reports 
continued to increase significantly. Between 1984 - 1985, five States 
showed increases of more than 50%, and 10 states showed decreases 
during this same period (Table 4). 



2/ The total number of reports of abused children states actually 
received in 1985 may be higher since, as noted on Table 4, five 
States provided only unduplicated data in 1984, while 13 states 
provided only unduplicated data in 1985. For a discussion of 
duplicated versus unduplicated reports, see p. 23. 
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Table 3 

Child Abus e Reports by Stste for Families and Children. 1985 
Family Reports Child Reports 



Alabama 


18,141 


31,385 


Alaska 


7,702 


13,332 


Arizona 


24,866 


43,043 


Arkansas 


12,592 


20,081 


California 


146,724 


272,953 


Colorado 


7,987 


13,825 


Connecticut 


11,118 


16,804 


Delaware 


4,651 


8,051 


Diet, of Columbia 


3,416 


6,073 


Florida 


75,328 


130,393 


Georgia 


26,511 


45,489 


Hawaii 


2,928 


4,069 


Idaho 


7,880 


13,640 


Illinois 


40,644 


68,203 


Indiana 


19,576 


33,868 


Iowa 


15,989 


25,534 


Kansas 


14,375 


23,592 


Kentucky 


20,073 


34,839 


Louisiana 


19,938 


35,802 


Maine 


5,847 


10,121 


Maryland 


11,210 


19,394 


Massachusetts 


30,167 


47,060 


Michigan 


42,982 


95,114 


Minnesota 


15,703 


22,046 


Mississippi 


8,042 


13,921 


Missouri 


41,150 


75,953 


Montana 


3,188 


5,516 


Nebraska 


7,952 


13,765 


Nevada 


6,438 


11,144 


New Hampshire 


3,765 


6,517 


N*w Jersey 


27,239 


47,126 


New Mexico 


6,971 


12,061 


New York 


84,119 


139,032 


North Carolina 


18,456 


27,625 


North Dakota 


3,083 


4,719 


Ohio 


38,128 


65,965 


Oklahoma 


11,719 


20,275 


Oregon 


9,646 


12,76j 


Pennsylvania 


12,126 


20,910 


Rhode Island 


6,468 


11,1*6 
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Table 3 (continued) 
Child Abuae Report! by State for Families an d Children , 19BS 

SifiiS Pamilv Reports 



28,861 
8,913 
47,050 
108,561 
18,089 

4,452 
49,765 
40,100 
20,772 
24,411 

2.319 

1,876,564 



South Carolina 


16,673 


South Dakota 


6,736 


Tennessee 


27,195 


Texas 


66,911 


Utah 


10,450 


Vermont 


2,572 


Virginia 


28,764 


Washington 


28,804 


West Virginia 


12,000 


Wisconsin 


14,110 


Wyoming 


1.916 


Totals 


1,090,969 
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Table 4 

Child Ab mt Report by state for children, 1984-19B5 



State 

Alabana 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dlst. of Col. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Haapahire 

New Jeracy 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode ialand 



Child Reports!/ 


Child Reports 




Percent 


19B4 


1965 


Difference 


Chanqe 


26,407 


31,385 


2,976 


10.5 


7,052* 


13,362* 


6,330 


69.6 


19,766* 


43,043* 


23 , 255 


117.5 


20,974 


20,061 


-693 


-4.3 


250,271 


272,953 


22,662 


9.1 


13,410 


13,625 


415 


3.1 


17,015 


16,604 


-2.11 


-1.2 


7,667 


6,051 


164 


2.1 


3,676 


6,073 


2,195 


56.6 


67,562 


130,393 


42,611 


46.9 


36,229 


45,469* 


9,260 


25.6 


3,971 


4,069 


96 


2.5 


11,368* 


13,640* 


2,272 


20. 0 


67,056 


66,203 


1,145 


1.7 


26,956 


33,666 


4,910 


17.0 


25,016 


25,534* 


516 


2.1 


22,625 


23,592* 


767 


3.4 


32,713 


34,639 


2, 126 


6.5 


34,763 


35,602 


1,019 


2.9 


13,570 


10,121* 


-3,449 


-25.4 


16,376 


19,394 


3,016 


16.4 


46,396 


47,060 


664 


1.4 


90, 627 


95, 114 


4,467 


4.9 


23,673 


22,046 


-1,627 


-6.9 


6,964 


13,921 


6,957 


99.9 


72,446 


75,953 


3,507 


4.B 


5,126 


5,516 


390 


7.6 


6,230 


13,765 


5,535 


67.2 


6,795 


11,144* 


2,349 


26.7 


6,706 


6,517* 


-191 


-2.6 


44,366 


47,126 


2,756 


6.2 


14,000 


12,061 


-1,939 


-13.9 


134,699 


139,032 


4,3Jj 


3.2 


1 26,201 


27,265 


1,064 


4.1 


4,431* 


4,719 


266 


6.5 


94,640 


65,965 


-26,675 


-30.3 


16,149 


20,275* 


2,126 


11.7 


16,536 


12,765 


3,773 


-29.5 


20,066 


20,960 


692 


4.4 


6,490 


11,196 


2,706 


31.9 
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Table 4 (continued) 



Child 


Abuse Reports by State for Children* 


1984-1985 




Child 


Reports!/ 


Child Reports 




Percent 


State 


1984 


1985 


Difference 


Chanqe 


South Carolina 


23, 


,958 


28,861 


4,903 


20.5 


South Dakota 


10, 


145 


8,913 


-1,232 


-12.1 


Tennessee 


41, 


,063* 


47,050* 


5,987 


14.6 


Texas 


105, 


,882 


108,361 


2,679 


2.5 


Utah 


14, 


,967 


18,089 


3,122 


20.9 


Vermont 


3, 


,0 76 


4,452 


1,376 


44.7 


Vi rginia 


42, 


,842 


49,765 


6,923 


16.2 


Washington 


42, 


,352 


40,100 


-2,252 


-5.3 


West Virginia 


17, 


,357 


20,772* 


3,415 


19.7 


Wisconsin 


17, 


,202 


24,411 


7,209 


41.9 


Wyoming 


3, 


,502 


2,319* 


-1,183 


-33.8 


1, 


,722, 


,050 


1,876,564 


154,514 


8.97 



* Unduplicated reports 

U "Child Reports 1984" taken from Highlights of Official Child 
Neglect and Abuse Reporting 1984, American Association for 
Protecting Children, Inc. The American Humane Association, 1986, 
pages 6-7. 
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Reports in 
Thousands 
2,000 -i 



Figure . 

National Estimates of Child Abuse 
and Neglect Reports 

1976 - 1905 



Annual 1 
Change 





79 1980 I! 

ti 112 ie inn m m 



Note i 



SOURCE) 



Child totals for 1976-198 include the 50 states, District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin Islands, Guah and Marianas. The total for 1985 

AND THE PERCENT CHANGE 1981-85, INCLUDE THE 50 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ONLY. 

Data for 1976-191, from American Association for Protecting Children, 
Inc., Highlights of Official Child Neglect and Abuse Reporting," ism. 
Data for 1985 from Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families 
survey. 
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B. Sexual AbuBe Rising Fastest; Neglect still Bulk of Cases 

Consistent trends emerged among patterns of maltreatment of children 
6/ 

throughout the U.S. - : the majority of reports demonstrated that 
neglect is the most common form of maltreatment, affecting more than 
half the children reported. When only physical abuse, sexual abuse, and 
neglect cases are counted for 1965, leaving out other categories, such 
as emotional abuse, as was done on the Committee survey, neglect 
accounts for up to 56.5% of the cases, and sexual abuse accounts for 
13.2%.*' 



Nevertheless, sexual maltreatment, vhil* still a small proportion 
of the cases (less than 14%), showed the most dramatic and quickest 
increase between 1961-1965 (Table 5). Neglect, while increasing in 
years prior to 1964, showed a slight decline in 1964-65. 



Table 5 

Reports of child Abuse and Neglect by Maltreatment Type, 

for 19 States Reporting Complete Information, 1961-1965 ±2/ 

Maltreatment Type 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

Sexual Abuse 25,677 30,920 36,014 56,644 70,767 

Physical Injury 123,336 130,315 139,520 151,769 150,144 

Neglect 269,104 295,970 310,674 333,516 324,164 

Fatalities 516 495 502 442 426 



J*/ See Appendix I containing survey instrument wich question 4 which 

asked states to complete a chart indicating child protective reports 
by maltreatment type for the calendar years 1961 through 1965, and 
the source of the count, e.g., an estimate, from a computerized 
information system, etc. 

2/ The American Association for Protecting Children (AAPC) reports 
that, in 1964, the latest year AAPC data are available, neglect 
cases represented 54.6% of cases, down from 56.4% in 1963. Sexual 
maltreatment cases represented 13.3% in 1964 and 6.5% in 1963. 

12/ Nineteen states provided information by all four of these 

specific maltreatment types for 1961 through 1965. The 19 States 
providing fatality information are different than the 19 states 
providing sexual abuse, physical abuse, and neglect statistics 
(Tables 14, 17, 20 and 23). 
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Sexual Maltreatment of Children 

State reports revealed a consistent trend: sexual »a\ treatment of 
children was reported much more frequently in 1985 than five years 
earlier. In response to a survey question about trends in the past 
decade, 42 states mentioned that sexual abuse reports have increased. 

Among the 19 States providing complete maltreatment information for 
1981-85, the number of children reported in the sexually maltreated 
category increased 20.4% from 1981-82, with all 19 States shoving 
increases; 22.9% from 1982-83, with 18 states showing increases; 54.8% 
from 1983-84 with all 19 States showing increases; and 20.3% from 
1984-85, with 16 States showing increases (Tables 6 and 14). 

For the 29 States providing information from 1983-85, sexual abuse 
increased 57.4% between 1983-84, with all 29 States reporting increases; 
and increased 23.6% between 1984-85, with 26 States reporting increases 
(Tables 6 and 15). For the 34 States reporting information for 1984-85, 
sexual abuse rose 23.2%, with 31 states showing increases (Tables 6 and 
16). 

Table 6 

Reports of Sexual Maltreatment and Percent Change, _l$8l-l98S 

19 states Reporting 29 states Reporting 34 States Reporting 
1981-1985 1983-1985 1984-1985 _ 



Total Reports 

1981 25,677 

1982 30,920 

1983 38,014 49,161 

1984 58,844 77,387 135,032 

1985 70,767 95,622 166,360 

Percent Change 

81- 82 20.4% 

82- 83 22.9% 

83- 84 54.8% 57.4% 

84- 85 20.3% 23.6% 23.2% 
81-85 175.6% 

83-85 94. 5% 



26^ 
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rhyejcel Injury of Children 

Reports of physically injured children also increaeed over the same 
period, slthough at a slower iate. Among the 19 Stetee providing 
information from ^81-85, the number of children reported ea physically 
ahueed increeoed 5.71 from 1961-82, with 15 Stetes ehowing an increase. 
For 198: 8 l, physical abuse increased 7%, with 17 of the 19 states 
reporting an increase; It increased 8.8% between 1983-84, with 14 
states showing increeseej but decreaaed 1.1* between 1984-85, with 11 
states showing increases end, 0 showing decreases (Tables 7 and 17). 



ros ihr 29 States providing 
the number of children reported 
between 1903-84, with 23 Stetes 
between 1984-05, with 22 Steles 



maltreatment information for 1983-85, 
as physically abused increased 9.9% 
showing increases; and increased 2.5% 
showing increases (Tables 7 and 18). 



por the 14 states providing informa* ion for 1984-85, physical abuse 
rose b.b\, with 25 states reporting increases (Tables 7 and 19). 



Table 7 

Reports of physicel Injury end Percent Change, 1981-1985 

19 Slates Reporting 29 States Reporting 34 States Reporting 



Total 

R eport s 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 



mi-1965 



123, 336 
130,315 
139,520 

151 ,7P<* 
1*^0, 1 '4 



1983-1985 



174,762 
192,104 
196,915 



1984-1985 



286,659 
305,558 



Pei cent 
Change 

01-82 
82-03 

03- 64 

04- 85 

61-0* 
03-fcS 



S.?% 
7.0% 
8.8% 
1.1% 

21.71 



9.9% 
2.5% 
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Child Neglect 

Neglect cases continue to constitute, by far, the largest number of 
cases reported to child protective services. Nevertheless, they showed 
a pattern of modest increases in the years prior to 1984, and a slight 
decline between 1984 and 1985 for the 19 States providing information 
from 1961-85 and the 29 States providing information for 1963-85. 

Por the 19 states providing complete information for the years 
1981-65, neglect cases increased 10% between 1981-62, with 15 states 
showing increases; increased 5% from 19B2-B3, with 13 states showing 
increases; increased 7.3% with 14 States showing increases; declined 
2.B% Crom 1984-85, with 9 states showing increases, and 10 states 
showing declines (Tables B and 20). 

Por the 29 States providing information for 1961-65, the number of 
children reported to have been neglected increased 8.2% from 1963-64, 
with 22 states showing increases; but decreased 0.54% from 1984-65, 
with 17 states showing increases and 12 states showing decreases 
(Tables 6 and 21) . 

Por the 34 States providing information for 1964-65, the number of 
neglect cases increased by 5.0%, with 22 states reporting increases and 
12 States reporting decreases (Tables 6 and 22). 
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Table 8 

Reports of Child Neglect and Percent Change, 1981-19B5 

19 States Reporting 29 States Reporting 34 States Reporting 

1981-1985 1983-1985 1984-1985 

Total Reports 

19B1 269,104 
19B2 295,970 

19B3 310,874 399,193 

19B4 333,516 431,943 576,401 

1985 324,164 429,621 605,003 

Percent Change 

81-82 10.0% 
62-63 5.0% 

B3-B4 7.3% B.2% 

64-85 -2.6% -0.54% 5.0% 

81-B5 20.5% 

B3-B5 7^6% 

Child Fatalities 

States were also asked to indicate how many child abuse or neglect 
related fatalities occurred during the years 19B1-B5. In general, 
except for a slight increase between 19B2-B3 for the 19 States able to 
report data for 19B1-B5, fatalities show a declining trend (Tables 9 and 
23). The 27 States reporting information for the years 1963-85 show a 
13.7% decline (Tables 9 and 24); and the 29 States able to provide 
1964-65 figures show a 6.1% decline (Tables 9 and 25}. 

Table 9 

Reports of Child Fatalities and Percent Changs, 1981-1985 

19 States Reporting 27 Statea Reporting 29 States Reporting 
1961-1965 1963-1965 1964-1965 

Total Reports 

1961 516 

1962 495 

1963 502 666 

1964 442 601 625 

1965 426 576 567 

Percent Change 

61- 62 -4.1% 

62- 63 1.4% 

63- 84 -11.9% -10.0% 

64- 65 -3.2% -4.2% -6.1% 
61-65 -17.1% 

63-65 -13.6% 
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C " States Link increased R eports of child Abuse to Greater P ublic 
Awarenes s and Poor Economic Conditions 

The overriding factors cited by the noat states as contributing to 
the increased incidence of child abuse and neglect reports^ were 
greater public awareness of the problem and deteriorating economic 
conditions of families. 



Nearly 90% of the States (45) ranked "increased public awareness of 
child abuse and neglect- as a primary reason for increases in child mal- 
treatment reports since 1981. Of the remaining six States, two ranked 
public awareness second (Alaska, Rhode Island), two ranked it third 
(New York, Texas), one ranked it fourth in importance (District of 
Columbia) and Wyoming, the only state which had a decrease in reports 
from 1981-1985, ranked it fifth. in addition, when asked to describe 
any trends over the past decade, eleven states (Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia) elected to note that public awareness had increased. 

Over 60% of the States a i S o ranked 'economic conditions of families' 
among the top three factors affecting the increased incidence of child 
abuse and neglect since 1981. Three (District of Columbia, New York, 
Wyoming) ranked it as the most important reason, twenty states ranked 
it as the second most important factor, and eight states ranked it as 
the third most important factor* 

The vast majority of States ranking economic circumstances as first 
or second in importance were the Southeastern states: Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Tennessee, West Virginia, the Western 
States: Ariiona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, otah, Washington, Wyoming, 

W See Appendix I containing survey question 5 which esked States to 

indicate what factors they felt had significantly contributed to 
any increase in reports that they had experienced. 
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and the Midwestern States: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota. 

No other categories were clearly ranked by a majority of States as 
third, or fourth in importance as a contributing factor to increased 
reports of child abuse and neglect, but ten States ranked "increases in 
single-parent families' as the fifth most important contributing 
factor. Seven States ranked "increases in teen-age parents" as the 
sixth most important contributing factor. The factors receiving the 
lowest rankings — ranked 9th or loth in importance — were "changes in 
reporting procedures" ranked 9th or 10th by ten States, and "changes in 
the definition of child abuse and neglect" ranked 9th or 10th by nine 
States. 

D. states Cite Trends Toward Increasing Severity and Complexity of 
Cases; Increased Family Dysfunction; and Declining Attention to 



States were asked to describe any observed trends in the nature and 

12/ 

extent of child abuse and neglect i the past decade. — All 51 
States and jurisdictions responded to this question. Twenty-one states 
described trends which, together, form a picture of more serious and 
complex child abuse and neglect cases, often involving more 
dysfunctional families (Table 10). 



12/ Appendix I contains copy of survey with question 17 requesting 

information on observed trends in child protective and child welfare 
services in the past decade. 



Neglect 
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Table 10 

Trends in child Maltreat ment cited h y states 



Increasing Severity 
and Complexity of 
Caaea 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Diet, of col. 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Nevada 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Utah 

West Virginia 
Wyoming 



Increased Family 
Dysfunction 



Diat. of col. 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Rhode island 
Wyoming 



Declining Attention 
to Neglect 



Alabama 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Ohio 

Texas 

West Virginia 



Seven states (Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, North Dakota, Texas, 
Kansas, Utah, said they have seen more serious cases over the past 
decade. Four States indicated that they are seeing HO re seriously 
Physically abused children (Connecticut, Hawaii, Pennsylvania, west 
Virginia,, six States indicated they are seeing more emotionally and 
behaviorally disturbed children in their caseloads (District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, West Virginia, Wyoming,. The 
District of Columbia, Kentucky and Missouri particularly noted that 
children in foster care have tended to bs more troubled. 



Three sta.es (Maine, Nevada, North Carolina, said cases have become 
■ore complex in the past decade. Five states (District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Rhode island, Wyoming, said they have seen an 
increase in family dysfunction, especially i„ parental substance abuse 
or mental illness. Rhode island specifically noted that .ore attention 



70-353 0-87-2 
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needs to be given to families where parents have been deinstitution- 
alized fron mental health facilities. 

Six States (Alabama, Kentucky, Maine, Ohio, Texas, West 
Virginia^') reported a decline in attention to neglect caaes in the 
past decade. Texas child abuse administrators said they now prioritize 
cases and that sexual abuse cases take precedence over neglect, with 
the reault that less attention is being given to neglect cases. A 
West Virginia official aaid the State often spends more time on more 



"spectacular" abuse cases to the near exclusion of neglect cases, 
although the latter are more responsive to assistance than the former. 



This official concluded that resources are often spent where the 
prognosis is poorest. 

Other trends noted by States include increased numbers of reports 
and cases coming from out-of-home settings (Colorado, Mississippi, Ohio, 
West Virginia) and a decrease in the length of foster care for abused 
and neglected children (Maine, New Mexico). Plorida, Ohio and Rhode 
Island reported a trend away from removal of children from their homes. 
Florida, however, saw greater use of residential care for emotionally 
disturbed children. The District of Columbia, Oklahoma and Rhode Island 
reported concerns regarding teen parents. 

E. Substantiation Rates Are Stable, Cases Increase by Over 50% 

Information about substantiation rates was also requested^'. A 
substantiated case refers to one which has been investigated and the 
abuse or neglect confirmed. More than half of the 51 states and 
jurisdictions provided substantiation data for th* years 1981-1985. 

12/ Pol low-up conversstions with Select Committee staff July 21, 1986. 
ii/ Appendix I, question 3b on survey. 
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Within a given year, rate, varied widely acroas the Statea, ranging in 
1981, for example, from a high of 75.3% (Oregon) to a low of 18% 
(Wieconein). i„ 198 5, rates ranged actoaa statea fro. a high of 66.7% 
(Oregon)^ 7 to a low of 24.6% (iowa and Virginia) (Table 11). 

When aubatantiation rate. are averaged acrosa statea for each 
year, (Table 11) they are very atable, ranging fro. a low of 43.7% in 
1983 to a high of 44.8% in 1985. For 1985 alone, 41 statea provided 
aubatantiation rate.. The average rate for theae statea ia 45.3% 
(Table 12). 



A further teat of aubatantiation ratea verified their atability 
over time. For each of the statea reporting a aubatantiation rate for 
1981, an eatimace of the actual number of aubatantiated caaea waa 
derived by applying the rate to the number of child abuse report, for 
that year. For example, when Arkeneea' aubatantiation rate for 1981 
(34%) is applied, the total number of maltreated children ia 4,894. 

The procedure waa repeated for all 35 statea for which aubatanti- 
ation ratea were available. The total number of maltreated children in 
the 35 statea waa estimated by aggregating individual States' estimates. 
Comparing thia figure (327,165) to the total number of reported caaea 
of abuse in theae 35 statea (749,852) yielda ,n estimated national 
aubatantiation rate for 1981 of 43.6%. Thia figure waa very .imll.r to 
the estimated national rate of 44.5% derived by averaging individual 
States' ratea (aee above). 



15/ south Dakota actually reported higheat percent for 1981 (70%), but 

t' k K tha ! th€ " We " P^*"" 1 reporting i..u.a that 
caused auch a high aubatantiation rate (for 1981-1982]" (42). 
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The *ame method of aggregating State-by-State estimates of the 
number of maltreated children was applied to the 41 States for which 
substantiation rates were available in 19B5. This produced an estimated 
national substantiation irate for 19B5 of 42.3%, about one percentage 
point less than the 19B1 estimated rate. 

Estimates of the number of maltreated children in States not 
reporting substantiation rates in 19B1 were derived by applying the 
estimated national substantiation rate to the total number of reported 
cases in each State. Using this procedure, an estimated total of 
52B,366 children were found to be maltreated in 19B1. 

Applying the same method in 1985 provided an estimated total of 
795,119 maltreated chile -en for that yoar, 266,752 or 50.5% more than 
in 1981. 

Thus, while reports of child abuse and neglect have increased 
54.9% from 19B1-19B5, stable substantiation rates mean that the number 
of actual cases of maltreated children that have come to the attention 
of Child Protective Service agencies has also increased at 
approximately the same rate. 
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Table 11 



Substanti ation gatea By Btitt, i9fii-iQm!6/ 



Arkansas 

Colorado * 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Illinois 

Iova 

Kansas b 

Kentucky 
Louisiana b » c 
Maine 

Michigan b ' c 
Mississippi 
Hebraska 
Nevada 
New York b 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma c 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina c 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia c 
Heat Virginia « 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming b 



Average Substantiation 
Rate for 29 states 



44.5% 



43.7% 



44.0% 



19B1 


19B2 


19B3 


1964 


1965 


34.0 


36. 0 


37.0 


36.0 


37.0 


60.0 


59.0 


57.0 


63.0 


65.0 


47.0 


49.0 


49.0 


53 . 3 


57.3 


53.0 


54.0 


46. 0 


51.0 


57.0 


43.1 


46.6 


44.1 


45.6 


49.2 


20.2 


17.5 


23.2 


25.9 


24.6 


34.0 


34.0 


33.0 


33.0 


26.0 


49.0 


47.0 


44.0 


44. 0 


44.0 


33.0 


34.0 


36.0 


37.0 


37.0 


56.0 


61.0 


49.0 


52.0 


51.0 


43.0 


41.0 


41.0 


40.0 


39.0 


33. u 


44.0 


46.0 


50.0 


51.0 


50.2 


43.6 


45.9 


53.3 


60.6 


52.0 


51.0 


56.0 


55.0 


52.0 


37. B 


37.9 


34.4 


36.0 


37.0 


41.5 


40.6 


40.6 


39.0 


39.0 


49.9 


49.5 


54.1 


60.1 


56.7 


37.0 


39.0 


40.0 


36.0 


35.0 


75.3 


86.6 


69.4 


60.5 


66.7 


34.2 


32.9 


35.4 


37.0 


36.6 


36.0 


33.0 


31.0 


32.0 


30.0 


78. 0<J 


72. 0 d 


52.0 


46.0 


44.0 


60. B 


61. B 


60.4 


57.4 


55.6 


33. 7C 


29.1 


31.7 


35.5 


32.6 


45.0 


52.0 


50.0 


50.0 


52.0 


39.0 


31.9 


26.6 


26.2 


24.6 


40.0 


40.0 


40.0 


40.0 


40.0 


1B.0 


19.9 


24.6 


33.3 


30.3 


34.0 


45.0 


44.0 


45.0 


64.0 



44.6% 



W Twenty-nine States provided substantiation data for all years 
requested, 1981-1985. 

a Percent of aubatantiated reports nay be higher for Colorado than 
other Statea because counts of substantiated reports going into state 
registry were screened by countiea before submission. 
State provided totals representing family reports and child reports, 
but did not indicate whether percent substantiated reports represented 
either or both types of reports. 

c State totals and percent* are State fiscal year counts, not calendar 
year totala. 

d South Dakota reported -it is felt that there were procedural 

^S? 1 ^^/! 80 " that cauaed Bucn a hi « h ■ut'Btantiation rate [for 
19 Bl— 19 B2 J . 

« Heat Virginia percents -are estimates. The substantiation rate 
varies from geographic location to geographic location...' 1 
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Table 12 





Substantiation 


Rates by State, 1985*2/ 




State 


Percent 


State 


Percent 


Alabama a 


39.0 




52.0 


Arkansas 


37. 0 


now jersey 


38.3 


Colorado b 


65. 0 


new ncn^w 


^7 n 

D / ■ U 


Connecticut 


70.0 


Mew York • 


37 ■ 0 


Delaware c 


55. 6 


North Carolina 


39.0 


Florida 


57.3 


North Dakota 

"VI 1*11 vu KvLh 


eg 7 


Hawaii 


57.0 


Ohio 


23.2 


Idaho 


46.7 


Oklahoma c 


35. 0 


Illinois 


49.2 


Oregon 


66.7 


Indiana d 


52.3 


Pennsylvania 


36.8 


Iowa 


24.6 


Rhode island 


45.6 


Kansas • 


28.0 


South Carolina * 


30.0 


Kentucky 


44.0 


South Dakota 


44.0 


Louisiana e ' f 


37.0 


Texas 


55.6 


Maine 


51.0 


Utah 


32.8 


Massachusetts 


38.0 


Ve rmont 


52.0 


Michigan 


39.0 


Virginia f 


24.6 


Mississippi 


51.0 


West Virginia 9 


40.0 


Missouri e 


44.1 


Wisconsin 


30.3 


Montana 


50.0 


Wyoming • 


64.0 


Nebraska 


60.6 







Average Substantiation 

Rate for 41 states: 45.3% 



11/ Forty-one states provided substantiation data for 1985. 

a Alabama estimated substantiation through telephone survey. 

D Percent of substantiated reports may be higher for Colorado than 
other stttee because counts of substantiated reports going into 
State registry were screened by counties before submission. 

c Delaware totals reported are duplicated and may involve one or 
several children* reports are incident based. 

d Indiana provided percent of 1985 reports substantiated for two 

types of reports: neglect reports-48. 8%, and abuse reports-52. 3%. 

e State provided totals representing family reports and child 

reports, but did not indicate whether percent of reports substan- 
tiated was based on either or both types of reports. 

f State totals and percenta are state fiscal year counts, not 
calendar year totals. 

? West Virginia percents "are estimates. The substantiation rate 

varies from geographic location to geographic location. . ." 
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Applying the 1985 substantiation rate of 45. 3», base d on an average 
of 41 states reporting substantiation rates, to the number of child 
sbure and neglect reports in 1985, an estimated 850,083 children were 
found to be maltreated. 



F " SgaSar in Hethods of Cn11prHnf1 rhild Rpn g 

Duplica ted vs. Unduplicated Rep nrm 

When providing information about child abuse and neglect reports, 
States were asked to indicate whether the totals represented duplicated 
or unduplicated reports. Duplicated reports represent more than one 
report for a child or family during the course of a year. Unduplicated 
reports provide a more precise count of how many children are abused 
and neglected. However, according to the American Association for 
Protecting Children, Inc., duplicated reports provide additional 
information about the demand for child protective services, as well as 
the frequency and concentration of troubled families.-^ 

Most States provided only duplicated figures. The number of States 
which provided unduplicated reports increase* from 4 in 1984 to 13 in 
1985 (Arizona, Alaska, Georgia, idaho, Towa, Kansas, „aine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wyoming provided 
only unduplicated reporting statistics for 1985) (Table 4). 

Of the nine states that provided duplicated figures in 1984, but 
unduplicated figures in 1985, six States (Georgia, IO wa, Kansas, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, West Virginia) showed modest to significant increases in child 
abuse reports. The other three States showed declines in their child 
abuse reports from 1984-85 (Maine, New Hampshire* Wyoming). 

~ :"^ h ' i9h " Chil d Neglect and Abuse Reporting 1984,- 

American Association for Protecting Children. Inc. The American 
Humane Association, 1986, pages 2, 5. American 
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It can be assumed that all of the states which provide only undupli- 
cated data for 1965 would have shown increases, or larger increases, had 
they provided duplicated information for that year, as they had for 
previous years. This would have pushed up the total number of children 
reported as abused or neglected in 19B5 above the estimate of 1,876,564. 

Only one State, North Dakota, changed its reports from unduplicated 
in 1964 to duplicated in 1965, resulting in a modest increase of 6.5%. 

Majority of states Screen Cases Before Reporting 

States were also asked if the total reports they provided represen- 
ted all referrals, including those screened out prior to investigation; 
not all referrals — some referrals that are screened out or excluded; 
or only substantiated reports.*^/ Three-fourths of the states 
indicated that, in 1965, the total number of reports of abused or 
neglected children reflected some degree of screening. Of the remain- 
ing States, one (Oregon) indicated that the total reports represented 
only substantiated cases — that is, cases that were investigated and 
abuse and/or neglect confirmed. The other ten states (Alabama, 
California, District of Columbia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia) included in total reports all 
referrals received, without any prior screening or investigation (Table 
13). 

Kansas, in a separate communication during follow-up, discussed 
their current efforts to strengthen the initial screening of reports, 
providing some illustration of the screening that may be occurring in 
other states. Kansas noted in response to the survey that it does not 
count all referrals in its report totals, and added that cases are 

i*/ Question 3a on the survey. See Appendix I for a copy of the — — 



survey. 
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excluded, -if the reporter cannot identify a victim or the report does 
not constitute abuse or neglect.- Prior to instituting new screening 
procedures, which are still being developed, nearly all reports to the 
CPS agency were counted as a child abuse or neglect report. Currently, 
reports are evaluated before they are classified as an abuse or neglect 
report (17). 

Table 13 
States' screening of Reports 



No Screening 
of Reports 

Alabama 

California 
Dist. of col. 
Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Nevada 
New Jersey 
Utah 

Virginia 
West- Virginia 



Some screening prior 
_ To Reporting 



Alaska 


Mise i 


Arizona 


Mont* 


Arkansas 


Nebraska 


Colorado 


New Hampshire 


Connecticut 


New Mexico 


Delaware 


New York 


Plorida 


North Carolina 


Georgia 


North Dakota 


Hawaii 


Ohio 


Idaho 


Oklahoma 


Illinois 


Pennsylvania 


Indiana 


Rhode island 


Kansas 


South Carolina 


Kentucky 


South Dakota 


Louisiana 


Tennessee 


Maine 


Texas 


Maryland 


Vermont 


Michigan 


Washington 


Minnesota 


Wisconsin 


Mississippi 


Wyoming 



Only Substantiated 
Cases Reported 

Oregon 



G " Child Abuse and Negle ct Policies influence Rep orts 

Many states reported that the implementation of various policy 
changes led to an increase in the number of reports (Alaska, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Iowa, Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, south 
Carolina, south Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin). 

Alaska, south Dakota and Vermont expanded those required to report. 
Vermont, for example, now requires teachers, day care staff, and mental 
health specialists to report suspected cases of child abuse/neglect (46). 
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School personnel la Mow Jereey ere also required to uHi these report*, 
as the reeult of e Board of Sducstion reeolutlon (31). 

foM Stetee ettrlbuted the Increase to e redefinition or broadening 
of what conetltutes ebues/neglect (Hawaii, Iowa, Mew York, Wisconsin)* 
For inetence, Wisconsin now coneldere "emotlonel damage* threatened 
eiploltetion end child prostitution" ee child ebuse/neglect (50)* Iowa 
hae recently redefined end clerlflad the meaning of "eexuel ebuse" (16). 
aotb Hawaii end New York expanded the sltuetlons In whlcn Intervention 
could occur te*9r In caeee of potentlel here)* 

The vee of e tracking system in '-<ene and Rhode Xelend elso w*s 
considered to heve led to en increi irta, elthough many were 

deemed "Inappropriate,* requiring th tee to screen Incoming 

reports In order to- dlecern ectual lncldencee of ebuse/neglect. 

Three Stetes noted thet changae In invest igetion ceueed the number 
ut reports to rise* Mew Jersey commented thet reports Increased when, 
in 191), the Department of Youth and really Services began lnveetlgetlng 
referrels of those effected by the releese of people who were paroled 
(31). Similarly, Tennessee noted en lncreeee In sexuel ebuss reporting 
when the Tenneeeee Child frotectlve Service policy regarding the 
investigation of child eexuel ebuee was emended, particularly to 
include day care centers (43). 

Georgia reported that public ewerenese end prevention progreas aleo 
contributed to increesed reporting. T*i _ Stete'e "It's OK to Tell" 
progrem encoureged reporting of ebuse end led to en increase in sexual 
4buee reports (11). 
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According to Ariions, lUnaai, Main* and Nebraska, the total number 
of casta decreased because of prioritization or screening of reports 
snd this led to an overall seller number of substantiated cases. Also 
in Alaska, fewer children have been brought in by the police aince the 
Runsway Law was altered in 1985 to require police to return the child 
home or take him/her to Department of Health and Social Services if 
he/she refuses to return hose (2). 
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Table 14 20/ 



Reports of Sexual Maltreatment 
for 19 States Providing Complete Information, 1961-1985 



State 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 


60 
2,289 
l,071 e 
1069rh 

3 r 796 


100 
2,608 
1 ,249 e 

1489rh 
4,369 


250 
3,015 
1, 708^ 

I409' h 
5,170 


350 
5,799 
1 , 992 k 

279g,h 

7,134 


513 
5,353 

"i Q7ok 
J , O / Z 

2779 
10,597 


Iowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Nevada 


l r 175 
1,132 

963 
1,767 

174 k 


1,274 
1,526 
1,488 
1,737 
194 


1,698 
1,676 
1,892 
2,077 
290 


2,864 
2,172 
3,190 
2,928 
412 


3,052 
3,456 
3,660 
3,518 
438 


New Hampshire 58 
New York 4 r 067 n 
North Dakota 140 
Oregon 1,697 
Pennsylvania 1,547 


193 
4,720 n 

171 
2,286 
1,994 


256 
5,165 n 

190 
2,956 
2,624 


327 
8,132 n 

307 
3,947 
4,285 


359 
8,345" 

351 
4,364 
5,481 


Texas 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 


4 r 101 k 

115°r h 'P 
1,218 

201 


4,989 k 
151 c,h,p 

1,470 
253 


6,115 k 

247 c ' h 
2,197 
348 


8,732 k 

436 c 'h 
5,063 
495 


9,454 k 

607° 
6,609 
461 


25,677 


30,914 


38,014 


58,844 


70,767 



rh 



20/ see p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1-25. 
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Table 15 21/ 

Reports of Sexual Maltreatment 
for 29 States Providi ng Complete Inforaation, 1983-1985 



State 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


724 c 

250 
3,015 
1,708 j 

1409»n 


1,019 C 

5,799 
1,9923 
2799' h 


1,512C 

513 
5,353 
3,872^ 

2779' 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky 


741 

5, 170^ 
1,660 
1,698 
l,676 k 


1,277 

7 1 110 

2,411 
2,864 
2,172 k 


1,453 
10, 597° 
3,318 
3,052 
3,456 k 


Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


1,892 
1,435 

199 
1,541 


3 190 
2,826 
2,928 
377 
2,663 


3, 660 
3,484 
3,518 
571° 
2,844^ 


Nevada 

New Haapshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 


290 
256 
896 
5,165 k 
I90 n 


412 

327 
1,155 
8,132* 

307 n 


438 b 
359C 
1,842*> 
8,345 k 
351" 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


2,956 
2,624 
317 
3,023 
6,115 k 


3,947 
4,285 
487 

5,387 
6,732* 


4,364 
5,481 
674 
8,092 
9,454 k 


Utah 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Wyouing 


611 
247" 
2,197 
348 


941 
436h 
5,063 
495 


1,065 
607 n 

6,609 
461 


Total 


49,161 


77,387 


95,622 



±±f See p. 41 for footnotes for Table3 1-25. 
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Table 16 H f 

Reports of Sexual Maltreatment 
for 34 States Providing Complete Information, 1984-1985 



State 


1984 


1985 


Arizona 


2,528 


3 


,500 


California 


43,056° 


54 


,121 b 




l,019 c 


1 


,512C 




350 




513 


Pi r\ri Am 


5,799 


5 


,353 


Georgia 


l,992 f 


3 


,872 f 


Hawaii 


2799* n 




2779< 


I daho 


1,277 


1 


,453 


Till nni a 


7 134 j 


10 


,5973 


Indiana 


2 , 411 


3 


,318 


Iowa 


2,864 


3 


,052 


Kentucky 


2,172 


3 


,456* 


T.nni r i AnA 


3,193 


3 


,660 


Maine 


865 r 




990 r 


Massachusetts 


2,8?6 b 


3 


,484° 


Michigan 


2,928 


3 


,518 


Mississippi 


377 




571 


Missouri 


2,663 


2 


,844 


Nevada 


412 




438 


New Hampshire 


327 




359 


Net, Jersey 


1,155 


1 


,842 


New Mexico 


1,705 


2 


,436 


New York 


8,132* 




,345* 


North Dakota 


307 n 




351" 


Oregon 


3,947 


4 


,364 


Pennsylvania 


4,285 


5 


,481 


South Dakota 


487 




674 


Tennessee 


5,387 


0 


,092 


Texas 


8,732* 


9 


,454* 


Utah 


941 


1 


,065 


Vermont 


436 h 




607 n 


Washington 


9,491 


9 


,691 


Wisconsin 


5,063 


6 


,609 


Wyoming 


495 




461 


Total 


135,032 


166 


,360 



11/ See p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1-25. 
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Table 17 23/ 



Reports Q f Physical inlury to Children 
for 19 States Prov iding Complete information. 1981-1985 



State 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Nevada 



1981 

250 
8,740 
4,072* 
7599» n 
18,271 

5,308 
6,413 
5,103 
4,856 
651*»<3 



New Hampshire 117 
New York 43,665* 
North Dakota 466 n 
Oregon 2,275 
Pennsylvania 4, 008 



Texas 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 



14,615* 

2i7C,h,p 

2,931 
619 



123,336 



1982 

550 
9,830 
4,137 e 

8399» n 
17,097 

5,033 
7,632 
6,538 
5,105 
665*»<3 

94 

45,623* 
6l3 n 
2,409 
4,543 

15,572* 

19ic,h,p 

3,135 
709 



1983 

900 

10,524 
5,148 e 
1,0169'* 

17,557 

5,527 
8,184 
7,307 
5,512 



130,315 



384 
48,028* 

590 n 
2,873 
4,697 

16,338* 
408 c ' h 
2,981 
862 



1984 

1,090 

14,400 
6,003 £ 
1,2459'h 

16,507 

6,323 
7,931 
8,426 
5,354 



684***3 672 k » 



139,520 



454 

50,332* 
75 7n 

3,177 
5,510 

17,015* 
393 c » n 
5,150 
1,050 



151,789 



1985 

974 

12,796 
8,553* 
1,4249'h 

14,716 

6,355 
9,081* 
8,647 
5,594 
826*»q 

478 
47,106* 

867" 
3,060 
4,880 

17,013* 
473 c » h 

6,678 
653 



150,174 



11/ See p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1-25. 
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Table 18 24 

Report a of Physical Injury to Children 
for 29 States Providing Complete information, 1983-1985 



State 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Connecticut 


3,560 c 


3, 


,916 c 


4 


r 254C 


Delaware 


900 


1 


f 090 




974 


Florida 


10,524 


14, 


, 400 


12, 


r 796 


Georgia 


5,1483 


6, 


r 003 K 


8, 


,553* 


Hawaii 


l,0169' n 


1 


,2459' n 


1, 


,4249' 


Idaho 


1,569 


1 


,800 


1 


,877 


Illinois 


17,557^ 




, 507^ 


14 


, 716 3 


Indiana 


8,001 


8 


,843 


10 


,423 


Iowa 


5,527 


6 


,323 


6 


,355 


Kentucky 


8,184* 


7 


,931* 


9 


,081* 


Louisiana 


7, 307 


8 


,426 


Q 
O 


, 04 / 


Massachusetts 


4,160 


4 


,830 


5 


,097 


Michigan 


5,512 


5 


,354 


5 


,594 


Mississippi 


394 




527 


1 


,168 


Missouri 


6,178 


6 


,979 


7 


,044 


Nevada 


684 




672 




826 


New Hampshire 


384 




454 




478 


New Jersey 


2,909 


4 


,105 


5 


,869 


New York 


48,028 


50 


,332 


47 


,106 


North Dakota 


5yo n 




757 n 




867 n 


Oregon 


2,873 


3 


,177 


3 


,060 


Pennsylvania 


4,697 


5 


,510 


4 


,880 


South Dakota 


584* 




652* 




856* 


Tennessee 


6,893 


7 


,699 


9 


,071 


Texas 


16,338* 


17 


,015* 


17 


,013* 


Utah 


994 




964 


1 


,082 


Vermont 


408°, h 




393c, h 




473C. 


Wisconsin 


2,981 


5 


,150 


6 


,678 


Wyoming 


862 


1 


,050 




653 


Total 


174,762 


192 


,104 


196 


,915 



24/ See p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1-25. 
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Table 19 25/ 

Report* of Physical T n 1urv to Children 
for 34 States Providin g CoDlete Inforaation. 1984-1985 



State 



Utah 



1984 



Vermont 393^, h 

Washington 13,u50 



Total 286,659 



11/ See p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1 25, 



48' 



1985 



Arizona 4 313 

California 72i * 025 b '|™ b 

Connecticut 3(916 c 

Dela »"« 1.090 i,2 9 j\ 

Fl0rida "MOO 12 , 7 9 , 6 4 

Georgia 6,003* 8 553 k 

Idah0 1.800 , 877 

Illin0i8 l«.507t ^lli 

indiana 8; 8 43 iS: «f 

l0Wa «.323 6 355 

f entU ? ky 7.931 t 

Mate 8 ' 426 , 8 "7 

Maine 81lh,m h 

Massachusetts 4(8 3o 5,097 

Michi 9 a " 5,354 5 594 
Hisolsslppi 527 

Missouri 6(979 

Nevada K7 ,q 



672<i 8269 



478 



5,869 



New Hampshire 454 
New Jersey 4(105 

NeW Mexico 3,556 4 808 

86 7n 
3,060 



North Dakota 757n 

Oregon 3<177 

Pennsylvania 5 ( 510 

South Dakota 552 

Texas 8 "" 7 > 6 *\ 9 '°?1 

TeXaS 17,015k 17/013k 

964 1,082 



4,880 
856 



473C, h 
11,733 



H i8C0n8in 5, 0 6#678 



305,558 
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Table 20 26/ 

Reports of Neglect for 19 States 
Providing Complete Information, 1981-1985 



State 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Illinois 


330 
5,714 
9,397 e 

4109rh 
64,592^ 


760 
7,151 
10,598 e 

5029' h 
74,897^ 


1,325 

7,550 
13,283 e 

6159'° 
76,913^ 


1, 550 
23,891 
15,489 £ 

8549rh 
75,846^ 


1 TEC 

1 , / JJ 

25,072 
16,540 £ 

8159fh 
59,734^ 


Iowa 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Nevada 


14,398 
17,616 k 
14,727 
19,046 
3,037 


14,283 
21,373 k 
20,422 
18,783 
3,326 


12,602 
23,843 k 
22,430 
18,885 
3,238 


12,202 
22,826 k 
24,904 
17,959 
5,354 


11,584 • 
26,367 k 
30,538 
17,264 
6,288 


New Hampshire 507 r 
New York 62,163 k 
North Dakota 961 n 
Oregon 5,162 
Pennsylvania 619 


742 r 
63,488 k 
l,089 n 
5,127 
718 


397 r 
68 f 557 k 
l,004 n 
5,722 

439 


617 r 
68,614 k 
l,186 n 
6,103 
564 


529 r 
68,287 k 
l,238 n 
4,476 
516 


Texas 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


43,724* 

374 c * n 'P 
3,889 
2,438 


45,781 k 

343 c ' n 'P 
4,044 
2.542 


46,540 k 
480 c ' n 
3,893 
3,158 


43,405 k 
483 c ' n 
8,436 
3,233 


40,638 k 
4 91 c,h 

9,948 
2,084 


Total 


269,104 


295,970 


310,874 


333,516 


324,164 



26/ see p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1-25. 
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Table 21 27/ 

Report* of N«qi«ch fn r 29 gtatga 
Providing Compl«f inf ormation , 19 R3ll9B5 



State 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 



1983 

5,120C#d 
1,325 
7,550 
13,2836 
6159»n 



1984 

6,044C»d 

1,550 
23,891 
15, 489*" 
8549'h 



3,165 


3,725 


76,913 


75,846 


16,096 


17,704 


12,602 


12,202 


23,843 


22,826 


22,430 


24, 904 


2,652 


3,157 


18,885 


17,959 


1,233 


1,377 


29,703 


32,302 


3,238* 


5, 354* 


397* 


617* 


4,165 


8,241 


68,557 k 


68,614* 


1,004" 


l,186 n 


5,722 


6,103 


439 


564 


2,0950 


1,908° 


20,901 


20,565 


46,540 k 


43,405* 


3,189 


3,404 


480C,h 


483C, 


3,893 


8,436 


3,158 


3,233 



399,193 



431,943 



19B5 

6,3280* 
1,755 
25,072 
16, 540*" 
8159* 

4,275 
59,734 
20,127 
11,584 
26,367* 

30,538 
3,290* 

17,264 
2,032 

33,537 

6,288* 
529* 
7,241 
68,287* 
l,238n 

4,476 

516 
3,0330 
22,172 
40,638* 

3,422 
491C, h 

9,948 
2,084 



429,621 



27/ 

— See p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1-25. 
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Table 22 28/ 

Reports of Neglect for 34 States 
Providing Cosplete Information. 1984-1985 



State 


1984 


1985 




Arizona 


3,905 


5, 


121 


California 


111; mnb 

11 J / O /(J 


143 
j. * j i 


50 0° 


Connecticut 


6,044 c ' d 


6, 


328 c ' 


Delaware 


1,550 


1, 


755 


Florida 


23 891 


25, 


072 


Georgia 


15,4b? f 


16, 


540 f 


Hawaii 


8549 /h 




8159* 


Idaho 


3,725 


4, 


275 


Illinois 


75,846 


59, 


734 


Indiana 


17,704 


20, 


127 


Iowa 


12,202 


11, 


584 


Kentucky 


22, 826 




JO / 


Louisiana 


24,90< 


30, 


538 


Maine 


602 h 


1, 


052 h 


Massachusetts 


3,157 r 


3! 


,290 c 


Michigan 


17 , 959 


17, 


264 


Mississippi 


1,377 


2, 


032 


Missouri 


32,302 


33, 


,537 


Nevada 


5,354 r 


6, 


,288 r 


New Hampshire 


617 r 




529 r 


New Jersey 


8,241 


7, 


,241 


New Mexico 


7,314 


9 


,295 


New York 


68,614* 


68 


,287* 


North Dakota 


l,186 n 


1 


,2381 


Oregon 


6,103 


4 


,476 


Pennsylvania 


564 




516 


South Dakota 


1,908° 


3 


,033° 


Tennessee 


20,565 


22 


,172 


Texas 


43,405* 


40 


,638* 


Utah 


3,404 


3 


,422 


Vernont 


483 c < n 




491 c 


Washington 


16,767 


16 


,414 


Wisconsin 


8,436 


9 


,948 


Wyoming 


3,233 


2 


r 084 


Total 


576,401 


605 


,003 



d 



!£/ See p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1-25. 
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Table 23 29/ 

Reports of Fatal ities f Qr 19 State* 
Providing Complete i nformation, 1981-1985 



State 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Nevada 

New York 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 



1981 

10 
10 
8 

4 9rh 

177 J 

15 
10 
10 
10 
0 

143 

12 
13 
0 
46 

0 P 
38 
8 

2 

516 



1982 

7 
20 
18 
3 9'h 
128 j 

21 

7 
10 
23 

1 

150 
13 
18 
5 
52 

0 P 
10 
9 

0 

495 



1983 

9 
11 
13 

4 9rh 

107 3 

30 

9 

8 
16 

6 

173 
15 
21 
4 
35 

0 
19 
16 
6 

502 



1984 

19 

20 
7 

2 9rh 
88 J 

31 
11 

5 
10 

3 

136 
16 
16 
3 
42 

0 
16 
17 
0 

442 



1985 

9 
12 
9 

1 9fh 
115 j 

29 
9 
9 
9 
6 

130 

8 
16 

5 
35 

0 
14 

9 

3 

428 



29 / 

— See p. 41 £ or footnotes f 0 r Tables 1-25. 
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Table 24 !£/ 

Reports of Fatalities for 27 8tatea 
Providing Collet e Information, 1983-1985 



State 


1 QQ 1 


1 QAA 




Arkansas 


9 


19 


9 


Colorado 


11 


20 


12 


Connecticut 


24 


i ft 


7 


Florida 


i -a 


/ 


a 
9 


Hawaii 


49, h 






Idaho 


3 


6 


1 


Illinois 


1073 


88^ 


115^ 


xnuxaiiA 


30 


ii 

j j. 


29 


Iowa 


9 


11 


9 


Kansas 


8 


5 


9 


Louisiana 


54 


33 


40 


Maryland 


16 


10 


9 


Massachusetts 


30 


■jo 
Jo 




Missouri 


20 


32 


24 


Nevada 


6 


3 


6 


Few Jersey 


21 


21 


20 


New York 


173 


136 


130 


N. Carolina 


15 


16 


8 


Oklahoma 


21 


16 


16 


Oregon 


4 


3 


5 


Pennsylvania 


35 


42 


35 


S. Carolina 


10 


6 


21 


Utah 


4 


5 


8 


Vermont 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


19 


16 


14 


Wisconsin 


16 


17 


9 


Wyoming 


6 


0 


3 


Total 


668 


601 


576 


22/ See p. 41 


for footnotes 


for Tables 1-25. 
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Table 25 31/ 

Reports of Pat«n n e s for 29 Rt-n+m* 
Providing Complete lnfnr—n™_ 1984-19 



State 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Plorida 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 



1984 


1985 


19 


9 


20 


12 


18 


7 


7 


9 


2?» n 


1^» 


6 




88j 


115 J 


32 


29 


11 


9 


5 


n 
5» 


22 


1U 


33 


40 


2 


1 


10 


9 


38 


27 


32 


24 


3 


6 


21 


20 


136 


130 


16 


8 


16 


16 


3 


5 


42 


35 


6 


21 


5 


8 


0 


0 


16 


14 


17 


9 


0 


3 


625 


587 



2i/ See p. 41 for footnotes for Tables 1-25. 
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General txpJAnatory_Notae - Chapter I 



1, State Pact Sheete contain raw data, aa submitted by the states, on 
19e5 rapotte of child sbust snd nsglsct. 

J. As subaittsd by Ststss, totsls scross child msltreatment categories 
do not nscssssrily mstch ths totsl number of reports of child abuse 
snd nsglsct. 



1 . source cods : 

An sstimats - New Msiico, South Carolina, West Virginia 

Coaputar isad information systsm - Alssks, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Connsct icut , Delswsrs, Plor ids, Hawaii, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Maaaachuaetta, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Miaaiaaippi, Missouri, Montai Nebraaka, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennaylvania, hods 
Islsnd, south Dakota, Tennaaaaa, Texaa, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming 

Manual count - Alabama, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Kansas, New Hampshire, Ohio 

counta by individual jurisdictions within State - Louisiana, 
North Dakota 



2. Kstimats computed bused on nationally derived ratio of children to 
familiaa or familiaa to children. In 1965, the conversion factor from 
familiaa to children ia 1.731 and the converaion factor from children 
to familiaa is .578. 

Ststss providing only family reports on the survey that were 
converted to child reports wata: Alaaka, Ariior.a, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Maine, Miaaiaaippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, south Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Waat Virginia. 

Stataa providing only child raporta on the eurvey that were 
converted to family raporta: Alabama, Connecticut, Diatrict o 
Columbia, Indiana, Maryland, Montana, New Jataay, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennaylvania, Tannaaaea, Virginia, Waahington, Wi aeon .in. 

3. Duplicated raporta - Alabama, Arkaneee, California, Colorado, 

Connecticut, Delaware, Diatrict of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, 
Illinoia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Maaaachuaetta, Michigan, Minnaaota, Miaaiaaippi, Miaaouri, 
Montana, Nebraaka, New Jeraay, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennaylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texaa, Utah, ■ rmont, 
Virginia, Waahington, Wisconsin. 
Unduplicatad raporta - Alatka, Arizona, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampahira, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West 
Virginis, Wyoming. 



Kiplsnstory No tee Tables 1-3 



Other 
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Pootnotee Tables 1-3 

investigated. 411 re£ *"«ls. only reports to be 

c Georgia 1985 child reports are m ,i.„.h t. 

d co« P uteriz.d infor^ion syste. ' b " ed °" in£or »" io " i» » 

^ cni B lV°K alS " present »11 referrals tha t meet the definition 
or child abuse given in the h-«^k^i- ««m.cion 

30% of family reports h.fn tond book. Also, approximately 

' l °;"":,'.;::; 1 ,, i :r?'" •"'"• a ■» " »» >«» »•««» ...». 

r""r 0 J 9B rre^rt in <See in »' the " 

, aurve^r^e^^o-rpnna-or'y'^f'p^^r 1 " ^ COm " ittee 
Utah total for 1985 represents faaily investigations. 

Pootnotes Tables 14-2 5 

a in 19B3 and 19B5, -caretaker Incapacity or Absence ■ V.n«r,i 
Neglect,- and "severe Neglect- were added^o ^prived of 
Necessities/Neglect.- uepnved of 

The counties in California provide the stat- ^f-K » « .w, 

report of cases Th-r-^; e with a "onthly summary 

computerized de De ^^ ' l'**' 1 * *** be a*™* 11 * counted or 
computerized, depending upon how the county ooerates 

d 'i! 11 " 8 "P" 8ent the number of children. * 0petates - 

' Categories are not exclusive. 

Pigures represent substantiated reports. 

No figures available (for 19B1-19B2). 

k represent fi8Cal y«»» not calendar years. 

l re^^ed C : Unt8 *" WhiCh ™< ^ ™ ^ -V * 

m ?°i rCe ^ nforfflati °n was not provided for 19B1, 19B2 or 19B3 
m information is not available prior to 19B1 
Pigures represent family reports. 

■Deprived of Necessities/Neglected- includes emotional ■naltreatn.ent. 
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P counts for 1981 and 1982 are provided by the American Association 

for Protecting Children, in Cc'.orado. 
q -Physically Injured" inclines major and minor injuries. 
* -Deprived of Necessities/Neglected" indues all categories of 

neg 1 ect. 
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CHAPTER XI. RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO STATES FOR 
CHILD PROTECTION AMD CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 



Between 1981 and 1985,1/ reBource8 , vailttble ?or the prevention 
and treatment of child abuse and neglect did not keep pace with the 
number of children an d families in ne*d of such services* 

Several federal, state and local programs provide resources to 
address proble.. of child abuse and neglect. » brie f description of 
the i"*deral prog tarns follows.-^/ 

Title XX 

Oi.der the Title XX social Services Block Grant states receive 
federal funds to provide various social services, within very broad 
guidelines, states „. free to choose which populations to serve and 
which ser-icee to provide* Services night include home-baaed services 
for the elderly, transportation services for the handicapped, or child 
protection services for abused and neglected children* 

Title xx is, by far, the largest source of federal funds available 
to Jtatee for child protection and child welfare services. In Fiscal 
Year 1981, $2,9 billion was appropriated for Title XX. Ir t addition, in 
FY 1981, the states were required to provide a 25 percent match to be 
eligible for federal Title XX funds. The federal funds were cut by 21% 
to $2.4 billion under the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981. There 
have been small increases since, but they have failed to restore 

^^o^F^Z!^ — 

1976 and 1981-1985. very few states were able to provide complete 
V For 1 llLlltl a **A f" Ult ' anal *» is w» onl V don* for FY 1981-85. 
SlrliSTi? \ deScription of the '•I"* 1 Programs, Title XX Social 
Service. Block Grant, Title IVB, Title IVB, Child Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act see Appendix II. 
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funding, even before accounting for inflation, to 1981 levels. 
Appropriations in FY 1985 were $2,725 billion. 

Aa Tablas 26-32 indicate, reduction of Title XX funds has meant, for 
many States, a aubstantial loaa of reaourcea to address child protection 
and child welfare needs, including child day care and other aervicee. 
Other States have Maintained apending levela for child protection and 
child welfare under Title XX, but have done so by shifting funds within 
Title XX away from other eligible populationa. 

Title IVB 

Title IVB of the Social Security Act, also known as Child Welfare 
Services, provides Matching federal grants to States for the provisicn 
of child welfare servicej to children and their families, regardless of 
income. Since 1980, most of these resources have been directed toward 
pei^4nency planning. Appropriations for this program increased from 
$141 Million in FY 1981 to $200 Million in FY 1985. 

Title IVE 

Title IVE of the Social Security Act (referred to as the Foster Care 
program), provides matching funda to the States for maintenance payments 
for AFDC-eligible children in foster care. The program ia an entitle- 
ment for eligible children and the amount each State receives is based 
on the number of children, including abused and neglected children, the 
State places in foster care. Title IVE funds increased between FY 1981 
and FY 1985, from $34S million to $485 million. 

Child Abuse Prevention end Treatment Act 

The Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act (CAPTA) is the only 
federal program solely designed to prevent, identify and treat child 
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abue. «nd neglact.^ Ho.t of th. fundi available through CAPTA are 
ol.tributso to stat.. through forwla grant.. Thi. pr ogra. »«. al.o 
cut in FY 1981. fro. $23 .lllion to $17.2 .mion - a 30% io... , u „d. 
w.re i„cr...ed to $26 .illlon in FY -85. but remain well below FY 1981 
level, after accounting for inflation. 

B " federal Re.ource. D rline in Most state. 

Of the 31 State, providing complete prog r»-by-prog ram infor»ation 
for FY 1981-1985. 26 State, lo.t f.d.ral .upport. in on. or .or. federal 
program. (Arizona. Ark.n.a.. California. Florida. Hawaii. Idaho. Indiana. 
Iowa, Kentucky, Loui.iana, Main., Maryland, Michigan, «i nne .ota, 
Hi..i..ippi, Nia.ourl, Montana, New j.r.ey, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Penn.ylvania, South Carolina, south Dakota, Tennessee. Tex a«, Virginia 
(Table 34) Only .even of the., state, al.o had gain, in foderal 
fund, which off.et the lo..e. re.ulting i„ an overall „.t gain in 
federal re.ource. (Arkan.a.. Florida. Kentucky. Michigan. New Mexico, 
Penn.ylvania, Tennea.ee). 



The net federal re.ource. lo.t aero., the 31 state, amounted to 
$131.5 million, in con.tant 1982 dollars. 



Title XX 



Mo«t of the reduction, cane fro. Title XX funds, $242.5 Billion. 
Nineteen states lo.t Title XX fund. (Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, 

1/ During 1985, Congre.. enacted legi.lation to provide federal match- 

t° ? tat " that tad " t «"i.h.d « trust fund, "r o"« 
funding m.chani.m, for child cbus. prevention activiti... Current 
appropriations are $5 million. current 
Ta "« 32 include, funding information on Title IV*. how.ver, Title 
tk •" lud0<i fr °» th « «n«ly.i. in section. B and C of Chapter n 
The entitlement nature of the Title m program ...„. th.t chance. 

u^r or all r ati ° n a " b " ed lat9 "^ °" ■»""'r. tn :u t ch h :. n9 ". 

1?™. in • ub,titut « "ther than on state det.rmi- 

?VB f"nd!n^ U do Wh % re t0 direCt r "° urc "- " 9«in. in " 

available to State, to addreaa child abuae and negle.-t. 
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Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Miaaiaaippi, Miaeouri, New 
Jeraey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tenneaaee, Texaa, Virginia) . Bowever, 12 Statea choae to redirect more 
of their Title XX allotment away from other eligible Title XX popula- 
tiona auch aa the elderly, or the handicapped, to addreaa child abuae 
and neglect, reaulting in an additional $72.1 million targeted in thia 
area (Alabama, Arkanaaa, Plorida, Georgia, Illinoia, Kentucky, 
Louiaiana, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Maxico, Weat Virginia). 
Together, thase changea reaulted in a net loaa, in raal terms, of 
$170.4 Billion. 

In 19B5, 15 statea used sore Title XX funda for child protection 
and child welfare aervicea than were available from any other single 
aource fadaral, State, or local (Alabama, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinoia, 
Louiaiana, Miaaiaaippi, Minnaaota, Miaaouri, Nevada, Mew Maxico, North 
Dakota, South Caroline, South Dakota, Tenneaaee, Texaa). 

In addition, in FY 19B5, statea each uaed more federal funda 

from Title XX for provision of child protsction and child welfare 
aervicea than from any other federal funding aource (Alabama, Arixona, 
Plorida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinoia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louiaiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minneeote, Miaaiaaippi, Miasouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jeraey, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tenneaaae, Texaa, Heat Virginia). 



y Pennsylvania and Arkanaaa spent more funds under the Title IVB 
program than the Title XX program for child welfare aarvicea and 
California expended more money under Title IVB than Title XX, both 
for PY 1982-84 end in PY 1985 when the etete spent no Title XX funds 
on children's services. It is unclesr how much Title XX funding 
Virginis used for child protection snd child welfsre service:, 
compared with other funding sources, since Virginis provided only 
combined Title XX end Title IVB funding information on the au vey. 
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Title ivb 



n 

ion 



*>«.. in th. other f.d.r.l pto , ra „ ^ fay ^ 
st.t.. r.port.d lo . in , . w nu . IVB fundin9( ammum ^ ^ 
(Arizen.. Iowa , Kentucky( louUUM( ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

South c roUn ., South In contrMt( 2o statoa recei ^ d 

incr.... d fundin , under thi . pro9ra> a><)unting ^ ^ niiiion 

c lifornia . , lorlda , Georgia( idaho< nunot>( indiana< ^ 

".ryl.nd. Mi„„.. ota , H i M i,. ippl , Hontana( ^ ^ 

H.X1CO. P.nn.yiv.^, ,.„„..,.., ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i" r..l t .«. in re . ourc „ tQ addreM chiid abu>e Md n ^ iect ^ 
Titl, ivb Pr09 r.. v., #32.3 .into, i„ con.t.nt 1,82 doll.r.. 

Child Abu.. Pr.v«nH„n Treat .. n , ^ „.,„.., 

T-.nty-.ix of th. 31 state . providing inforaation were ^ 
CAPTA fundin, durin , th . p . riod 1981 . 85< Qf thM> 2<< u stataa ioat 
.<-. Child tt... Pr . vention and Traati(ent funding o _ tota; ^ 
of *o.7 -illion ciifornt., B.«ii, Iowa , fcntucky( 

U»-i.i.n., H.i„.. Hi„„..ot.. N.w „.xico. South Mim> Iexa . )t 
rift™ st.t.. r.c.iv.d .ddition.i ^ r „ ourcM ^ ^ 

-illion ,M. b ^. , lortd „ G . orgU( intnot>( iowa< ^^^^ 
Hont.n.) N.v. d ., N« ,. rMy , terth ^ South Dakota> ianneaaaaf 
Vir 9 ini.. w .. t Vlryinia) . ftrM Qther states bocaBe ^ CAPTA 

funding .o^ ti- . after 1S81 (Ari2<jni( ida))0( „ aryland)t 

Sum arv of P.d.ral runrtin^ , 

M HU 26 o.low indict... wn . n COBparing tn . ^ ^ and ^ 
for th. f.d.r.l Pro , r „, providing rMourceg tQ chiid ^ 

n^l«t St.t.. i 0 . t . total of , 1J1>5 >UUon( ^ conatant 
batwMn FY 1981 and FY 1985. 
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Table 26 



H*t Gains and Losses in Peder al Punding in 
Constant: 1982 Dollars, PY 1981-1985 

Title XX Title 4B CAPTA Other c 

(H-31) ( N-30 ) a ( N-ZTJO ( N-12 ) 

-$170. 4m. +$32. 6m. +$0.3m. +$6. 4m 

Net Pederal loss: -$131.5 million 

« Virginia's Title IVB figures are included in Title XX figures, 
o Two States, Indiana and Pennsylvania, were not eligible for CAPTA 

funding during 1981-85 and aie not included. 
c Includes funds such as OASDI (Social security Survivor and 

Disabilicy benefits), WIN (work Incentive Program) funds, etc. 



C. states Struggle to Overcome Pedera l Losses 

State and local governments have traditionally directed some of 
their own resources to address problems affecting abused and neglected 
children. In 28 of the 31 States providing complete program-by-program 
funding information, State and/or county funds comprise the first (15 
States) or second (13 States) largest source of funding for child abuse 
and neglect programs. These funds include State General Punds, 
Children's Trust Punds, and other state and local programs. 

Between PY 1981-1985, just as there was a decrease in federal fund- 
ing, many States and localities also cut the resources they contributed 
to address child welfare ana child protection services. Pifteen of 
these 31 States had a net decrease in constant 1982 dollars in State and 
local funds between 1981-1985 amounting to $71. 3 million in constant 
1982 dollars (Alabama, Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Virginia). The remaining 16 States had a net 
increase in State and local funding amounting to $240.5 million in 
constant 1982 dollars, but nearly 45% of this increase was in one State 
alone, California (Arkansas, California, Plorida, Georgia, Indiana, 
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Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, west Virginia). 

Thus while the state and local contribution to address child abuse 
and neglect realized a net $169.2 million increase for the 31 states, 
when California is excluded from those calculations, it becomes evident 
that the other 30 states shared only a $35.9 million increase in state 
and local resources, slightly more than $1 million per State. 

D " Targeted at c hild Abuse and Neglect m»y g t o Keep 
Pace With increased Reports 

An analysis of the federal, state and local funding data described 
above shows that there was a $37.7 million overall gain, in constant 
1982 dollars, in resources available for child abuse prevention and 
treatment during the five year period 1981-1985. This 1.9% increase 
amounted to a little more than $1 million per statc.-^ 

Child abuse and neglect reports have increased faster than avail- 
able federal, state and local resources in 29 of 31 states reporting 
such information for 1981-85 (Table 31, p. 64)- / . 



y When California's disproportionate share of the increased 

resources is excluded from the analysis, it is evident that the 
remaining states experienced a 1.0% — or $17.2 million — loos in 
resources to address child abuse and neglect. 

" ^foo^l!!;" StateS 8ubnitted aggregate funding information for 
fx 1981-85. Two of these states, Rhode island and Vermont, 
submitted aggregate funding data but were unable to breakout 
program-by-program information. Consequently only 31 states are 
used in this analysis. 
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Many of the States suffering the greatest shortfall of funds, in 
constant 1982 dollars, were those undergoing the steepest increases in 
reports: 

Table 27* 



States with Child Abuse Reporting Increases in Excess 
of 50% That Reported Funding Losses 
(by State) 



States with Child Abuse 

Reporting Increases 

in Excess of 50%, 1981-1985 



Percent Change in 

Aggregate Funding, 1981-1985 

(in constant 1982 



Arizona 


+445.4% 


-2.2% 


Hawaii 


+54.4% 


-9.6% 


Maryland 


+65.7% 


-33.2% 


Minnesota 


+67.0% 


-9.3% 


Mississippi 


+136.7% 


-15.9% 


Nevada 


+75.4% 


-5.8% 


North Dakota 


+60.3% 


-23 . 5% 


South Dakota 


+82.3% 


-37.2% 



* Table 27 is derived fron Table 31, p. 64. 



Many States with the steepest increases in reports had a slight 
increase in available resources, but not an increase approaching the 
level of increased reports: 

Table 28 * 

States with Child Abuse Reporting Increases in 
Excess of 50% That Reported Funding Gains 
(by State) 

States with Reporting Percent Change in 

Increases in Excess of 50%, Aggregate Punding 1981-1985 

1981-1985 (in constant 1982 j) 



Alabama 


+68.3% 


+ 4.8% 


California 


+51.9% 


+24.8% 


Plorida 


+90.5% 


+26.7% 


Indiana 


+54.4% 


+1.84 


Maine 


+50.7% 


+17.8% 


Michigan 


+66.2% 


+13.5% 


New Jersey 


+98.3% 


+ 3.6% 


New Mexico 


+104.3% 


+9.5% 


Pennsylvania 


+53.1% 


+2.8% 


West Virginia 


+192.1% 


+28.2% 



♦Table 28 is derived from Table 31, p. 64. 
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Most states that experienced a less than 50% increase in the number 
of children reported as abused or neglected lost resources between 
19B1-85, although some noted a small increase: 



Table 29 * 

Aggregate Funding Chang es in States with Child Ahn«P 
Reportin g, Increases Leas than 50% 
(By State) 



Reporting 

Increaaea Less than 50% 
(19B1-19B5) 



Percent Change in statea with 
Aggregate Funding 1981-85 
(in constant 1982 "£7 



Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



+42.4% 
+43.3% 

+ 4.9% 
+21.6% 
+41.4% 
+49.6% 

+6.6% 
+32.7% 
+25.4% 



-J 3.5% 
+6.1% 
-7.0% 
+ 3.2% 

-38.2% 
-6.4% 
+1.7% 

+15.1% 

-2 9.0% 



•Table 29 is derived from Table 31, p. 64. 



In four states there were significant increases in aggregate funding 
between py 19B1-B5, or increases which appear to have kept pace with 
increased reports: 

Table 30 * 

States with Aggregate Funding Inr reaaes which Appear to Keep P»r» 
with Chi ld Abuse Reporting Increases, 19B1-19B5 

States 

Funding Increases '81-85 

(in constant 19B2 t) 

+67.6% 1/ 
+255.2% 
+21.9% 
+9.2% 



Arkansas 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Montana 



+39.5% 
+99.4% 
+23.3% 
+5.2% 



•Table 30 is derived from Table 31 j p. 64. 



^ Arkansas reports increased overall funding to address child 
abuse and neglect by 67.6% between PY 19B1-B5, actual spending, in 
real terms, only increased f r0B> $3.3 million to $5.5 million (Table 
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B. Moat Sistas Onsble to Ktport How Many Ch ildren Are Served 

Question 9 on the survey ssked States to infxcate how many children 
were served by each funding source for the years 1976, and 1981-85 and 
were asked to total the number served by each year. 

All but three States (Georgia, Iowa, Montana) were unable to indi- 
cate the number of children receiving services, by each funding source, 
for the years requested. And among these three, Iowa noted that chil- 
dren receive services from more than one program so that the numbers 
provided are duplicative. 

Eleven States (Hawaii, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia) were able to report the number of children served by at least 
one funding source, usually Title XX (8), or Title IVE (6), 

Seven additional States (District of Columbia, Kentucky, Nevada, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Vermont) were able to give totals only. 
However, Kentucky once again noted that the totals reflect duplications 
since the children receive services fro« more than one program. 

As a result of the low level of response, and duplicative informa- 
tion, reliable analysis of the number of children served was not 
possible* 

P. MoBt States Unable to Describe Expenditu res for Each Service 
Provided 

States were asked to report expenditures from 1981-85, by funding 
Bource, for Bix major categories of services commonly provided for 
abused and/or neglected children, their familieB, and those who work 
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with then: "intake/investigation/assessment/planning, ■ -substitute 
care," "adoption services,- -casework/treatment,* -day care,- -staff 
training and education. 

Only four states provided complete information for all six service 
categories for the years 1981-85 (Georgia, Montana, New Jersey, Maine). 
Two more States (Utah, Kansas) were able to provide complete information 
for all six services for the years 1982-85. 

Eight other states (Alabama, Arizona, California, Kentucky, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Texas) were able to provide complete 
information for one or more service categories for the years 1981-85, 
but not all six. Florida, Idaho, Ohio, and Connecticut provide complete 
information for at least one service category for the years 1982-85. 

Most of the 33 states that did not provide fairly complete informa- 
tion were able to explain their reasons in the course of a follow-up 
effort to obtain more complete information. 

Budget officials in 12 states (Tennessee, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Louisiana, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, North Carolina, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, south Carolina) reported difficulty matching their service 
categories with the six service categories described on the st«rv«y. 

Ten states (Wisconsin, West Virginia, Wyoming, Alaska, south Dakota, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Vermont, Virginia, Missouri) reported that they did 
not know how funds were expended, by funding source for one or more of 



J Question 10 on the survey, states were asked to complete a chart 
indicating for the years 1981-85, how federal, state and local 
funds were expended for six specific service categories. See 
Appendix I for a copy of the survey instrument. 
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the six categories. Wisconsin and Virginia, for example, explained that 
federal and State monies are pooled and distributed to counties, or 
welfare districts, which purchase or provide services for a number of 
target groups, including abused and neglected children. Missouri and 
Vermont explained that in rural areas of the State, one social worker 
typically handles all social service needs for a given population 
ares. It is not Known how much time, hence service cost, is spent on 
intake and investigation of child abuse reports, or in delivery of 
casework services, versus other activities such as arranging services 
for low-income elderly clients. 

Five States said they had changed accounting systems, or shifted 
administrative structures so that information was not available for 
earlier years (Washington, Oregon, Delaware, Mississippi, New 
Hsmpshire) . 

G. Half the States Able to Provide General Information on Resource 
Allocation for Other Selected Services 

In addition to asking States about specific expenditures over the 
past five years for six major services, they were also asked to indicate 
general trends in expenditures, for certain other services such as 
homemakers, parent education, public awareness efforts, for fiscal 
years 1981-85.—^ More States were able to respond to this request 
for simpler, less specific information. 



10 / Question 11 on the survey, states were asked to fill out a chart 

indicating whether, for the fiscal years 1981-85, total expenditures 
had increased, decreased, or remained about the same for the 
followinq list of services: "Homemaker — for children," 'Parent 
Aioe," "Respite Care," "Crisis Nursery," "Parent Education or 
Skills Treininq," "Recreation — day camp, etc.," "Public Awareness 
Efforts," "Other, please Describe." States were ulso asked to 
cossaent on why, if shifts were noted, they occurred. Por a copy of 
the survey instrument, see Appendix I* 
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Since most states were operating with severely constrained resources 
(see pp. 45 through 48), many began to shift or target resources to high 
priority services. The following section identifies the priority areas 
where States have placed their resources. 

Public Awareness. Pare nt Education, and HomemaKer/Parent Aide Services 
Received Increased Funding 

Of the 45 states that provided some information about general 
expenditure trends, 26 reported a rise in expenditures for public 
awareness programs. Colorado, for example, not ed that day care 
providers were given a $50,000 grant to distribute materials on child 
abuse and neglect, m Plorida, wi-re resources to promote public 
awareness were also increased, greater public awareness was also 
attributed to increased reports of abuse in unlicensed day care centers 
and the death of a child in an overcrowded f w -ter home. Spending for 
public awareness remained constant in eight states; it did not decline 
in any State. 

Spending for parent education increased in 22 States, iowa, for 
example, funded parent education through grants and local child abus e 
councils because it has -increasingly shown its usefulness to treatment- 
(16). In Wisconsin, special projects involving parent education were 
funded by its Children's Trust Fund. Funding for parent education was 
constant in another ten States, including Montana, where training for 
foster care parents received support. Parent education effort* declined 
in Georgia, constraining that state's Hone Management Outreach Projects, 
and in Alabama, after an initial increase in funding. 
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Homemaker Services 

Funds for homemaker services expai. ed in 22 States. Spending on 
honemaker services stayed the sane in nine ates. it. eight States, 
funds for homemaker services were cut back. 

Colorado, for example, noted that it lost t>6 million due to cuts in 
the Title XX Social Services Block Gran v . Lost federal dollars necessi- 
tated "cutting, restructuring and refinancing* (6) these services. In 
No: :h Dakota, homemaker services were shifted to the aged, while in 
Virginia, services for children at ritk were reduced. Spending on 
homemaker services stayed the same in nine States. 

Parent Aides 

Expenditures for parent aides increased in 16 States. In North 
Dakota, this service was initiated on a limited basis in 1985. In Iowa, 
grants from a variety of sourc s, including local c Id abuse councils, 
increased the amount spent st .ewide on parent aides. In seven States, 
including Virginia, where most parent aides are volunteer- fundi.ig for 
parent aides was static. Among the five Stages whr.e parent aide 
funding declined, Washingto had to reduce the number of parent aides 
from 300 to 12. In Alabama, money *or parent aides r^ne initially and 
then fell. 

Respite Care 

Respite care service rece /ed higher funding in 11 States In the 
District of Columbia, for example, contracts are now being developed 
for the purchase of in-home and out-of-home respite care fo- handicapped 
children, for overburdened foster parents, for parents of teenar and 
for young mothers at risk of out-of-home p} icemen ts for their children. 
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Respite care spending remained the sane in eleven States, and declined 
in two others. At least 18 states do not fund respite care services. 

Crisis Nurseries ' 

Crisis nurseries received additional funds in 14 States, such as 
Louisiana, where emergency shelters and crisis intervention services 
increased. Similarly, in Wisconsin, 14 crisis/respite care projects 
were started in 1985. Funds for crisis nurseries remained constant in 
si:, states and declined in four others. At least 19 states do not 
provide this service. 

Recreation 

Of an services, recreation received the least supp* -t. Pour states 
increased funds, four States cut funds, and funding remaii. -d steady in 
14 states. In Louisiana, for example, recreation and social development 
services declined in priority and, consequently, in their provision. 
Recreation services are not offered in at least 21 other States. 

Trends In Selected Services Reported by .States 

States were asked to add any other comments on general trends in 
expenditures for services that were not specifically listed in the sur- 
vey, rive states noted a shift toward family preservation programs. 
Ploriia noted i new practice of removing children from residential 
treatment to home counseling. Federal cuts, however, forced Plorida to 
discontinue all innovative effc :ts and fund only the most essential 
jervices. Virginia increased expenditures for family therapy and public 
awareness programs to prevent foster cure placement. Texas noted that 
it has increased funding for therapy and counseling services. Minnesota 
commented that it has increased family-based services for •financial 
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and practical reasons" (24). Family-based services, such as parent 
aides, are seen as a way to help children remain with their families, 



or return to then sooner. 

A trend toward expanded prevention services was documented by five 
States (Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Wisconsin). For 
instance, "community development" funds in New Jersey were used for 
prevention and community support programs. An office of community 
education was created there, as was a Governor's Task Porce on child 
abuse and neglect. Both Oregon and New York spent more on primary 
prevention, particularly for pregnant and parenting teenagers. In 
contrast, Colorado said that it had to cut back on prevention and 
■things have to get very bad before intervention occurs" (6). 

Michigan described an overai: budget shift involving an expansion of 
parent aides, counseling, and homemaking services, which were primary 
services prior to FY 1984, to include parent education, respite care, 
child sexual abuse services, and stress management rarvicee. Program 
administrators expressed concern ubout their inability to extend their 
Parent Nurturing Program, as well as other effective prevention efforts, 
due to insufficient resources. 

Spending on foster care and/or for group homes rose in five States 
(Arkansas, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, New York). Arkansas 
expanded its residential treatment services for cLildren with more 
serious problems coming into or remaining in foster care. In 
Mississippi, where funding has been fairly stable due to budgetary 
constraints, "increased efforts in permanency planning as required by 
P.L. 96-272 have caused an increase in expenditures for children in 
Placement and Adoption Services" (25). 
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Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania mentioned a 
shift in funding toward child protective services (CPs). Alabama 
contented that more Title XX money went for CPS, even though the overall 
Title XX allocation to the state had decreased, in Kentucky, thsre 
was a shift from generic (counseling) services to protective services. 

Ma: -o and New York noted that spending for day cave services had 
increased. 



H - I£ States Could Add or shift Resources Mont states would Use 
Additional Rea ources for Treatment/Communitv-flased Services 

States were asked to describe how they would shift or add resources 
for child protective and child welfare servic/s.-^ 



Treatment Servicp g would Receive a Higher Priority 

Treatment services for abusive and/or neglectful families, and 
accompanying community-based or in-hom* support services were the most 
frequently mentioned areas to which states would add resources. 
Thirty-six states specifically mentioned the neert for more treatment 
resources, specialized placements, or in-home services, such as parent 
aides. Minnesota, for example, Indicated additional resources would be 
spent on -Treatment, with more attention to helping the child victims 
deal with their victimization 30 that we can more effectively interrupt 
the intergenerational cycle at child maltreatment - (24). 



In-Home Services 

Eight states specifically mentioned the need for increased in-home 
treatment services (relaware, south Dakota, Utah, Washington) or in-home 

IP Question 16 on the survey, see Appendix I for a cop' o T the 

survey instrument. 
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supports such at. parent aides or bomemakers (Alabama, Alaska, North 
Dakota, South Carolina,). Ttoree states (Idaho, Kansas, Wisconsin) 
discussed the need for family-based or family-centered treatment, as 
opposed to an individualized treatment model. 

Adolescents 

Three States (New Mexico, Indiana, Texas) mentioned the need for 
additional resources for children who are aging out of the foster care 
system and need assistance in preparing for emancipation. Both the 
District of Columbia and Louisiana also mentioned the need to develop 
sore placement resources for adolescents and especially teenage 
" throwaways." 

Specialised Treatment 

Seven States (Alabama, Missouri, Minnesota, Maryland, South Dakota, 
New Mexico, Wyoming) discussed the need for more specialized treatment 
resources, including therapeutic foster care settings, and residential 
treatment centers. Nine States (Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, North Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wyoming) pointed 
out their need for increased resources to treat victims of child sexual 
abuse, or to treat perpetrators. 

Maryland's response typifies much of what other States said about 
the need to shift or add resources in the treatment area, both in terms 
of counseling assistance, and specialized placements: 



...Because of the rise in protective services caseloads, staff are 
needed both for investigations as well as continue service** 
Treatment resources are particularly needed fo ucua.ly abused 
children.... As can be expected, the rise in protectiv services 
cases is generating an increase in foster care placements at a time 
when the suppl" . foster homes is diminishing. Because children 
coming into c. : are very seriously disturbed and often have 
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overlapping problems of mental illness, mental retardation, 
learning disabilities, and sexually acting out behavior, mo r* 
specialized types of placement resources are needed, but not 
readily available (21). 



States would Also Shift Resources Toward Prevention 

Thirty-two States said they would increase prevention efforts to 
address the problem of child abuse and neglect. Most States discussed 
the need to expand efforts; Montana said there was a need to initiate 
prevention programs as there currently are none in that State. Vermont 
noted the importance of providing a stable source of funding f 0 r 
prevention efforts. 

Seven states (Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Georgia, N ev 
Hampshire, Rhode island, Washington) specif ica:: discussed the need to 
prevent placement 0 f children from troubled families. 

Four states d'scussed th* n 3 ed to increase services to high risk 
families - 0 prevent eventual abuse or neglect. An example 0 f the 
latter is Michigan, which responded as follows: 



We believe there are considerable numbers 0 f referrals ho unaer our 
current classification system are considered to be unsubstantiated, 
but who nevertheless are 'families in need of sei vices.' As ajch, 
more resources and attention should be directed ac assisting these 
famines so they will not be further propelled into the child 
welfare and luvenile court system. 

An emphasis 0 n prevention and a re-empnasis on basic family F.rvice 
programs is needed (23). 



Seven states (Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware Kentucky, Missomi, 
Washington, Wisconsin) also specifically mentioned the need to develop 
primary prevention resources, such a.j parent education programs in the 
schools. Arizona was particularly eloquent and in. tructive in its 
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discussion of the need for primary prevention in the field of child 
maltreatment. The entire response follows: 



National leaders who are expert in the analysis of child abuse and 
neglect issues reinforce data indication that the roots ol the prob- 
lem are bound with poverty, unemployment, inadequate information 
about parenting and normal child development, lack of social and 
emotional support/networking, and psychological problems often 
associated with poor nurturing in the parents' own childhood. Basic 
societal forces, economic and social, become the setting which 
breeds abuse and neglect for a spectrum of the population, including 
children, in this context, the provision of adequate economic, 
social, health, and educational resources must be part of the 
solution of the child abuse/neglect problem. 

Additionally, those who have studied and researched the problem 
indicate that in order to break the cycle of intergenerational 
abuse/neglect there must be a primary prevention effort involving 
particularly first time, and young parents. Parent skills and 
child-rearing can be taught as part of a family life curriculum in 
our primary, intermediate, and high schools. It has been stated by 
eminent leaders in this field that parent education can be as much 
a cure for abuse as public health programs have been for tubercu- 
losis and contagious diseases of childhood. Various "f^nt 
demonstration models exist in different parts of the Onited States. 
The most effective seem to provide individual help in the home to 
particularly high risk young families, frequently as a natural 
adjunct to health care services. These programs provide nursing/ 
educational/social service help in the home, and have been 
auccessful in reducing known potential risks to young children. 
These types of programs have a sound rationale in the place of 
heavy emphasis on 'curing' the abuse after it has happened (3). 

Statf.a' Staffing reso urces Would Br ffnh»nn«Hl2/ 

Bin' >en States would use additional resources to expand child 
protect service* t>-t>i.t. J.mprove training, or increase salaries to 
attract and retain experienced workers. Seventeen of those 18 States 
(Arkansas, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, 
Mississippi Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin) mentioned the 
specific need for additional, well-trained staff to conduct 
investigations. This is listed as the first of four priorities in 



12/ Por a further discussion of staffing issues, see Chapter III, 
Section A. 
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Utah, whose comments are typical of this group of states: "staff are 
becoming overwhelmed with referrals" (45). 

Five States (Colorado, Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, Oklahoma) indi- 
cate there is a need to increase the number of child protective service 
workers in order to reduce rising caseloads. 




TABLE 31 11/ 



Trends in Child Abuse Reporting Compared to 
Trends in Total Funding to Address Child Abuse 
.1981*1985 by state 



Percent Change in Percent Change in 

Child Abuse Reports Total Funding (Constant Dollars) 

MS 1981 1985 Percent Change .1981 1985 Percent Change 



Alabaoa 


18, 


,654 


31,385 


68.21 


Alaska 


7, 


,748 


13,382 


72,11 


Arizona 


7, 


,892 


43,043 


445.4% 


Arkansas 


14, 


,393 


20,081 


39.51 


California 


179, 


,735 


272,953 


51.91 


Colorado 


10, 


,908 


13,825 


26.71 


Connecticut 


10, 


,180 


16,804 


65.11 


Delaware 


4, 


,741 


8,051 


69.8! 


Dist. of Col. 


5,113 


6,073 


.18.81 


Florida 


68, 


,446 


130,393 


90.51 


Georgia 


22, 


763 


45,489 


99.41 


Hawaii 


2, 


,635 


4,069 


54.41 


Idaho 


9, 


578 


13,640 


42.4* 


Illinois 


47, 


,586 


68,203 


43.31 


Indiana 


21. 


929 


33,868 


54.4) 


Iowa 


24, 


349 


25,534 


4.91 


Kansas 


19, 


492 


23,592 


21.01 


Kentucky 


28, 


,266 


34,839 


23.31 


Louisiana 


29, 


406 


35,802 


21.ol 


Maine 


6, 


714 


10,121 


50.71 


Maryland 


ll t 


698 


19,394 


65.71 


Massachusetts 


30, 


,525 


47,060 


54.21 


Michigan 


57, 


,235 


95,114 


66.21 


Minnesota 


.13, 


205 


22,046 


67.01 


Mississippi 


5, 


881 


13,921 


136,71 


Missouri 


53, 


722 


75,953 


41.41 


Montana 


5, 


243 


5,516 


5.21 



47,192,707 


49,469,963 


+4 8t 


t 

31,108,673 


1 

30,420,142 


• 

-2,2! 


3,271,365 


5,462,649 


167.61 


385,147,404 

l 

f 


480.603,448 

m w w J WWW f 1 ■ V 

1 

1 


+24.81 

• 


s 
i 

102,551,699 


1 

1 

129,952,127 


• 
• 

+26.7! 


11,324,069 


40,217,404 


+255.2! 


20,576,844 


18.592,175 


-9.fi! 

Js m 


11,905,195 


10,293,964 


■13,5! 


186,599,854 


198,047,688 


+6.1! 


45,465,077 


46,288,642 


+1.8! 


50,222,135 


46,695,877 


■7,0! 


28,597,431 


3^,880,171 


« 

+21.9! 


68,458,767 


70,644,109 


+3.2! 


23,446,467 


27,624,999 


+17.8! 


89,122,266 


59,557,428 


-33.2! 


s 

126,264,136 


f 

143,273,017 


• 

+13.5! 


109,148,143 


99,025,850 


■9.3! 


28,057,952 


23,593,667 


-15*9% 


100,437,497 


62,073,991 


-38.2! 


8,59.1.328 


9,383,104 


+9.2! 
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TABLE 31 coat. 



Trends in Child Abuse Reporting Compared to 
Trends in Total Funding to Mdreas Child Abuse 
1981-1985 by Stat* 



Percent Change in 
Child AbuBe Reporta 



state 


1 ft01 

1981 


1 AA t 

1985 


Perctn': ; 


U*kfl»ftaLft 


7,013 


13,765 


96.31 




6,354 


11,144 


75.41 




J Aid 

4,478 


6,517 


45.51 


new Jtrsty 


23,756 


47,126 


96.41 


UaU Wav4 aa 


C flfti 

5,704 


12,061 


104.3* 


(Iff IULK 


1UD,17J 


HQ mi 
1J3,UJ1 


"5 ft ft* 

30,81 


ngiin UiQllM 




1/,615 


1 1ft 

2.21 


Nnrfh Hnk^ji 


5 Oil 


1 71 Q 

4, /IS 


60*31 


AM n 


1/,H0 


•tC QCC 
03, 70S 


142.11 




l*,iOj 


Oft 07C 

10,4/9 


£ C 1 ft 

65.11 


flf Ul AH 


1, /Jl 


10 Oft 

11,765 


367.21 


P*nnau1 vjini a 
rcmiij jvauifl 


11 7(11 


Oft OQft 


CI W 

53.lt 


mjvuc lax Any 


1 7fll 
J, /Ol 


11 IDC 

11,17b 


1 ftC Aft 

195.91 






OA ftfil 
10,001 


ID ft 

49.61 


South Dakota 


4,890 


8,913 


82.31 


Tennessee 


«4. 146 


47,050 


6.6| 


Texas 


81,819 


108,561 


32,71 


Utah 


5,832 


18,089 


210,21 


Vecnont 


2,072 


4,452 


114.9i 


Virginia 


39,685 


49,765 


25.41 


Washington 


33,832 


40,100 


18.51 


West Virginia 


7,111 


20,772 


192,11 


Wisconsin 


8,508 


24,411 


1E6.H 


Wyoiing 


2,589 


2,319 


-10.41 



Percent Change in 
Total Funding (Constant Dollars} 



H f See pps, 78-82 for explanatory notes for Table 31, 



10,209,400 


9,618,703 


-5.8% 


• 

121,495,718 
16,883,508 

s 


e 

125,857,758 
18,493,118 

I 


I 

+3,6* 
♦A 51 

• 


i 

11,413,224 

e 


l 

8,726,035 

1 


e 

•23.51 

e 


♦ 
• 

iio tat *st\t 

238,686,296 


• 
I 

A J P it, ft m m 

245,U1,035 


e 
1 

+2,81 


, 

35,199,143 
3,787,917 
69,422,070 
100,914,220 

• 


, 

32,940,517 
2,380,441 
70,592,044 
116,120,935 

e 


e 

-6,41 

-37,21 

+1,7* 
+15,1* 

1 


37,057,163 


26,309,239 


-29,01 


e 

22,692,720 

e 
• 


e 

29,090,517 

e 
• 


• 

+28.2* 

I 
e 
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TABLE 32 i' 



Trends in Child Abuse Funding . by _ p rogram Source 
FY 1961-1985 by State in Constant 196/ Dl iare (federal Sources) 



State 



Title xx 



Title IVB 



Title IVE 



CAPTA 



Other 



Total 
Federal Funds 



Total 
Federal Funds 
Less Title IVE 



Al abama 
7/ 198 

?y 198 

t Chan' 

Arizonj 
FY 198J 
FY 198! 
t Chant 

Arka ja 

FY 198i 
FY 198! 
I Chant 

Ca lifoi 
FY 198] 
FY 198! 
1 Chant 

Florida 
FY 198J 
FY 198! 
t Chant 

Georgia 
FY 198] 
FY 198! 
I Chanc 



e 81-85 



ie 81-85 



ie 81-65 



ma 



ie 81-85 



it 81-65 



e 81-65 



$28,697,879 
33,286,059 
+15.94 



$ 4,849,358 
3,904,569 
-19.5* 



$ 1,116,192 
1,849,154 
+65.71 



$80,513,919 
-0- 
-1001 



1145,783,906 
1156,098,802 
+22.5% 



$ 848,656 
12,219,691 
+1339.91 



| 3,359,834 
3,581,782 
+6.61 



976, 371 
245,862 
-74,9% 



^,526 
2,130,172 
+1581 



$13,490,364 
15,862,069 
+17.61 



1,673,358 
6,615,098 
+295.31 



$ 4,097,037 
4,960,166 
+21.11 



$ 1,677,868 
2,160,734 
+28.81 



$ 321,199 
2,008,103 
+525.21 



781,525 
747,262 
-4.41 



$56,638,116 
97,241,379 
+71.71 



-0- 

$ 2,152,965 
+1001 



$ 2,231,958 
6,741,216 
+202.01 



$ 30,533 
136,930 
+348.51 



$ -0- 
126,866 
+1001 



$ 176,058 
159,274 
-9.51 



$ 672,029 
344,828 
-48.71 



$ 271,648 
357,369 
+31.61 



$ 135,995 
293,588 
+115.91 



$ 99,158 
273,078 
+175,41 



$ 915,203 
300,259 
-67,21 



$ 4,207,673 
580,546 
-86.21 



$33,865 272 
39,438,583 
+16.51 



$ 7,064,133 
6,585,659 
-6.81 



$ 2,899,301 
4,885,862 
+68.5* 



$151,314,428 
113,448,276 
-25.01 



$51,936,565 
65,804,780 
+26,71 



$ 7,313,646 
24,214,661 

+23:.. ii 



$32,187,404 
37,277,849 
+15.81 



$ 6,742,934 
4,577,556 
-32.11 



$ 2,117,776 
4,138,600 
+95.41 



$94,676,312 
16,206,897 
-82.91 



$51,936,585 
63,651,815 
+22.61 



$ 5,081,688 
17,473,445 
+243.81 
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TABLE 32 

Trends in Child Abuse Funding, by Program Source 
FY 19B1-1965 by State in Constant 1982 Dollars (State Sources) 



State General 



State 


Funds 


Alabama 




iii i5ii 


i 12 330 848 


PY 19B5 


8,691.246 

Uf VJi i lily 


% Change 81-85 


-29.5% 






fy 1981 


$ 24,044,540 

III All Will 


FY 1985 


21.817 759 


% Change 61-85 


-9.31 


Arkansas 




FY 1961 


i 353,319 


Py 1985 


571,125 


% Change 81-85 


+61.51 


California 




py 1981 


$233,832,976 


py 1985 


358.189,655 


1 Change 81-85 


+53.2% 


Florida 




py 1981 


$ 50,615,314 


py 1985 


64,147,347 


1 Change 81-85 


+26.7% 


Georgia 




Py 1981 


| 4,010,423 


PY 1)85 


16,002,743 


% Change 81-85 


+2991 


o 




ERIC 





Other 



Children's 
Trust Funds 



•0- -o- 

t 1,803,707 | 213,017 
+100% +100% 



+100% 



Total State Total Funding 
Local and Local (Federal, State, 
junds Funding 



-0- $ 996,587 
$ 215,517 1,124,615 
+100% 12.8% 



18,745 
25,862 
+37.9% 



'82 



Total 
Funding 



_ _anj Local) Less Title IVE 



| 13,327,435 
10,031,360 
-24.7% 



$ 24,044,540 
23,634,463 
-.9% 



372,064 
596,987 
+60,5% 



$ 50,615,314 
64,147,347 
+26,7% 



J 4,010,423 
16,002,743 
+299,0% 



) 47,192,707 
49,469,963 
+4,8% 



| 31,106,673 
30,420,142 
-2.2% 



$ 3, 271, 365 
5,482,549 
+67.6% 



$233,832,976 $385,147,404 
367,155,172 480,603,448 
+57,0% +24.8% 



(102,551,399 
129,952,127 
+26.7% 



$ 11,324,069 
40,217,404 
+255,2% 



$ 45,514,639 
47,309,229 
+3.9% 



j 30,787,474 
28,412,039 
-7.7% 



$ 2,489,840 
4,735,587 
+90.2% 



$328,509,288 
383,362,069 
+16,7% 



$102,551,899 
127,799,162 
+24.6% 



$ 9,092,111 
33,476,188 
+268,2% 



TABLE 32 cont, 



Trendi in Child Abuse Funding, by Program Source 
FY 1961-1905 by State tn Constant 1962 Dollars (Federal Sources) 



Total 

Total Federal Funds 



State 


Title XX 


Title IVB 


Title IVE 


CAPTA 


Other 


Federal Funds 


Less Title IVE 


Mi 
fy liai 
fy M5 

1 Change 61-65 


$14, 45J f 9(l 
12,672,414 
■12,31 


$ 616,133 
550,619 
-10,61 


$ 20,465 
42,497 
+107.76 


$ 50,953 
50,908 
-.096 


i 
i 
i 


$15,141,512 
13,316,438 
-12,16 


$15,121,047 
13,273,941 
•12.26 


idahv 

FY 1961 
Flf 1985 

1 Change 81-85 


$ 6,927,195 
5,266,379 
-23,9* 


$ 981,799 
1,293, 103 
♦31,7» 


$ 319,542 
287,931 
•9,96 


-0- 

$ 54,310 
+1006 


i 

i 
e 


$ 8,228,536 
6,901,723 
-16.16 


$ 7,908,994 
6,613,792 
-K.46 


iiij i 

UUnoia 
FY 1985 

6 Change 81-85 


$ 76,510,649 
107,434,405 
♦<MI 


$ 4,349,833 
6, 550,130 
150,66 


$ 4,260,380 
18,132,555 
+323,66 


$ 301,752 
360, ON 
+19,36 


$ 2,434,251 
10,135,370 
+316.46 


$ 87,876,865 
142,612,529 
+62,36 


$ 83,596,485 
124,479, 974 
+48,96 


Indiana 
FY 1981 

ry 1985 

6 Change 81-85 


$18,558,545 
14,680,673 
-20,91 


$ 3,772,032 
5, 668,797 
+50,36 


$ 1, 243,217 
927, 371 
-25,46 


» 
e 
e 


e 
i 
e 


$23,573,794 
21,176,841 
-9,76 


$22,330,577 
20,349,470 
•8.96 


ry 1961 

FY 1915 
6 Change 81-65 


$17,995,611 
?,80t,942 
-45,56 


$ 1, 951,552 
1,937,849 
-.71 


$11,186,046 
1,069,181 
-90,46 


$ 105,125 
90, 298 
-14,16 


-0- 

$ 5,767,672 
+1006 


$31, TP, 334 
18,671,942 
-40,26 


$20,052,288 
17,602,761 
•12,21 


Kentucky 
FY 1981 
FY 1965 

\ Change 81-85 


$10,771,949 
11,903,448 
+10.51 


$ 3,988,223 
3, 364,655 
■15,61 


$ 2,607,066 
3,554,310 
+36,36 


$ 177, 730 
130,172 
-26,86 


< 

t 
a 
1 


$17,544,968 
18,952,585 
♦8.01 


$14,937,902 
15,398,275 
+3,11 
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TABLE 32 

Trends In Child Abuse Funding, by f;oqra» Source 
FY 1981-1985 by State in Comtant 1982 Dollar! (State Sourcee) 



State 


at ate wnerai 
Fundi 


Other 


Children's 
Trust Funds 


local 

Funds 


Total State 
and Local 

riinuxny 


Total F-iding 
(Federal, State, 


Total 
Funding 

t *mm JflJ ll . Tim 


Hawaii 
















n 1981 

PY 1985 

1 Change 81-85 


$ 5,435,332 

3 1 * f Ji HI 

•2,91 


e 
• 


• 
1 

e 


e 
i 

* 


f 5,435,33k 
5,275,737 


| 20,576,844 

18,592,175 

*Q Sit 


• 20,556,379 
J 18,549,678 
-9,81 


Idaho 
















PY 1931 
FX Ij85 

I Change 81-85 


| 2,950,749 

A ft Af 1 <|A 

2,805,172 
•4,91 


| 725,910 
\ 587,069 
-10.41 


e 
e 


e 
e 
e 


| 3,676,659 

3,392,241 
•7 71 


1 11,905495 
10,293,964 

J 1 CI 

•I J* 31 


| 11,585,653 
10,006,033 
-13,61 


Illinois 
















FY 1981 

IV IQftt 

1 Change 81-85 


t 98,722,989 

U ado n? 


■0- 

f 1 nC£ lift 

f 1,056,379 
+1001 


-0- 

X AA f tts 

} 296,653 
+100% 


e 
e 
e 


| 98,722,989 
55,435,1^9 
•43 fit 


|l86,599,854 
jl98,047,688 

"e,ll 


{182,319,474 
179 915,133 
•IiJI 


Indiana 
















FY 1981 

fl .L70W 

1 Change 81-85 


J 7,363 

A <kCi 
Of Jvi 

+16,31 


e 
e 


• 


\ 21,883,920 

fit AA 4 AM 

25,003,237 
+14.31 

' ill e v i 


| 21,891,283 

Aa Abb Ha 

25,0ll,dQl 
+14 3l 

■All JV 


| 45,465,077 
46,288,642 


i 44,221,8(0 
1 45,361,27! 

+*,0l 


Iowa 
















PY 1981 
PY 1985 

1 Change 81-85 


J 18,677,678 
26,879,776 
+43,91 


i 
e 
e 


J 107,759 
+1001 


$ 306,125 
1,036,400 
+238,61 


| 18,983,801 
28,023,935 
+47,61 


| 50,222,135 
46,695,877 
-7,01 


| 39,036,089 
45,(26,696 
'16,91 


Kentucky 
















PY 1981 
PY 1985 

I Change 81-85 


$ 10,006,424 
14,785,345 
+47.81 


| 1,046,039 
| 1,087,931 
+41 


-0- 

j 54,310 
+1001 


• 
i 
i 


t 11,052,463 
15,927,586 
+44,11 


j 28,597,431 
34,880,171 
+21.91 


| 25,990,365 
31,325,861 
+20,51 
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TABLE 32 cont. 

Trends in Child Abuse Funding, by Program Source 
PY 1981-1985 by State in Constant 1962 Donate (Federal Sources) 



Total 

Total Federal Funds 



state 


Title XX 


Title IVB 


Title IVE 


CAPTA 


Other 


Federal Funds 


Less Tide IVE 


Louisiana 
FY 1981 
PY 1985 

% Change 81-85 


141,427,149 
42,919,743 
+3.6% 


$ 3,483,451 
2,953,366 
-15.21 


$ -0- 

8,235,619 
+100% 


$ 174,740 
117,923 
■32.5% 


$ 3,226,139 
1,610,918 
-50.1% 


$48, 313,479 
55,837,789 
+15.6% 


$40,313,479 
47,601,970 
-1,5% 


Maine 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 

I cnange oi-od 


$12,025,696 
8,702,586 


$ 370,450 
665,517 


$ 2,531,006 
3,056,034 

+17 Ql 


$ 80,300 
62,069 
-22 71 


i 
• 
t 


$15,067,452 
12,686,206 
-11 fit 

13.01 


$12,476,446 
3,630,172 

-22 At 


Maryland 
FY 1961 
FY 1985 

1 Change 81-85 


$66,163,920 
'l7,958,Q03 
-72.91 


$ 1,682,260 
3,647,297 
+1X6.8% 


$ 159,768 
2,810,354 
+1659.0% 


•0- 

$ 46,379 

+lu0% 


i 
i 
i 


$68,005,948 
24, 462,033 
•64.0% 


$67,846,160 
21,651,679 
•68.1% 


Michigan 
FY 1981 
FY 1965 

1 Change 81-85 


$21,937,901 
31,591,379 
+44.01 


$ 6,891,863 
6,340,517 
-8.0% 


$18,640,471 
29,731,034 
+57.8% 


$ 310,175 
416,637 
+34.3% 


i 
i 
* 


$47,960,410 
68,079,567 
+41.9% 


j'2?,139,939 
38,346,533 
+31.6% 


Minnesota 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 

» Change 81-65 


$52,352,891 
41,840,857 
-20.11 


$ 1,172,357 
2,757,899 
+135.2% 


$ 3,156,340 
6,822,496 
+116.2% 


$ 243,749 
180,891 
-25.8% 


« 
i 
i 


$56,925,337 
51,602,143 
•9.4% 


$53,768,997 
44,779,647 
-16.7% 



$ 1,423,983 $ 120,051 . $21,159,665 $19,735,682 

1,137,931 150,564 , 18,065,219 16,927,288 

•20,1% +25.4% , -14.6% -14.2% 



Mississippi 

FY 1981 $18,228,051 $ 1,387,580 

FY 1985 14,536,207 2,240,517 

% Change 81-85 -20.3% +61.5% 
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TABLE 32 



py 



Trends in Child Abuae Funding, by Program Source 
198H985 by state in Constant 1982_Doiiars (State Sources ) 



State General 



State 


Funds 


LPlisiana 




FX 1981 


L 11 A 1 < P it * A 

| 20,145,288 


FI 1985 


14,806,320 


% Change 81-85 


-26.51 


Hajne 


f 8,379,015 


Pi 1981 


Ml/ t AAtf 

Pi 1985 


14,938,793 


1 Change 81-85 


+78.3% 


Hajryjand 




Pi 1981 


| 21,116,318 


FI 1985 


IP A A P * * • 

35,095,395 


I Change 81-85 


+66.2% 






Pi 1981 


X *IA AAA ha/ 

} 78,283,726 


ail U> f 

Pi 1985 


74,493,103 


% Change 81-85 


i Aft 

•4,8% 


HiBeiota 




PV 1981 ' 


$ 1,828,373 


PI 1985 


3,465,431 


1 Change 81-85 


-89.51 


Hljjiaiippl 




FX 1981 


( 6,898,287 


py i)85 


5,528,448 


I Change 81-85 


-19.91 



Other 



Children's 
Trust Funds 



Total State Total Funding Total 
local end Local (Federal, State, Funding 
junds Funding and Local) Less Title IVE 



$ 700, 347 
+1001 



{ 50,394,433 
43,958,276 
-12,81 



$ 20,145,286 
14,806,320 
-26.51 



| 8,379,015 
14,938,793 
+78.31 



| 21,116,318 
35,095,395 
+66.21 



t 78,283,726 
75,193,450 
-3,91 



) 52,222,806 
47,423,707 
-9,2| 



| €,898,267 
5,528,446 
-19,91 



| 68,456,767 
70,644,109 
+3.2% 



$ 23,446,467 
27,624,999 
+17.8% 



$ 69,122,266 
59,557,428 
-33.21 



$126,264,136 
143,273,017 
+13.5% 



$109,148,143 
99,025,650 
-9,3% 



J 28,057,952 
23,593,667 
-15.91 



$ 68,458,767 
62,406,290 



$ 20,855,461 
24,568,965 
+17,8% 



| 88,962,498 
56,747,074 
-36.2% 



(107,423,665 
113,541,983 
+5.7% 



$105,991,603 
92,203,354 
-13,0% 



$ 26,633,969 
22,455,736 
-15,7% 
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TABLE 32 cont. 



Trends in Child Abuse Funding, by Program Source 
FY 1961-1905 by State in Constant 1982 Dollars (Federa l 3o ices) 



Total 

Total Federal Funds 



otatc 






Title IVB 


Title IVE 


CAPTA 


Other 


Federal Funds 


Lesa Title IVB 


Missouri 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 
i mange oi oj 


{69,242,718 
27,864,952 
-59.81 




5,456,187 
3,762,366 
-31.01 


{ 1,580,914 
11,453,218 
+624,51 


{ 38,543 
129,603 
+23.61 


■ 
i 
i 


{7',318,362 
43,210,139 
-43.41 


{74,737,448 
31,756,921 
-57.54 


Montana 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 


{ 2,450,535 
2,711,638 
+10.7* 




454,604 
492,500 
+S.34 


{ 1,686,938 
1,063,793 
-36. 9% 


{ 39,936 
44,828 
+12,24 


{ 179,015 
90,776 
-49,3% 


{ 4,811,028 
i,403, 535 
-8.5% 


{ 3, 124,090 
3,339,742 
-6.94 


Nevada 
PY 1981 
PY 1985 


{ M9?,222 
5,856,357 
+12,81 




400,882 
517,241 
+29, 01 


{ 428,928 
330,557 
-22.9% 


{ 45,9:, 
48,209 
+4,9% 


» 
i 
i 


$ 6,067,988 
6,752,364 
+11.34 


{ 5,639,060 
6,421,80' 
+13.94 


New Jersey 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 

4 Change 81-85 


{33,623,126 
26,125,862 
-22,3% 




1,284,797 
1,603,448 
♦102,61 


$ 2,141,328 
4,487,069 
+1 9.5% 


{ 146,681 
{ 211,207 
+4' 01 


$ 4, 23,983 
3,294,828 
-33,11 


{42,119,915 
36, 722,414 

1 4 flu 

-12,84 


{39,978,587 
32,235,345 
-19,44 


New Mexico 
FY 1981 
FY 1935 
I Change 81-85 


{ 8,271,211 
8,812,184 
+6.5% 


* 


556,155 
1,30 ,011 
+133,94 


-0- 

{ 562 559 
flOM 


{ i8i,; i 

97,484 
-46.2% 


i 
i 
i 


t 9,008,580 
10,773,238 
+19,64 


{ 9,008,580 
10,210,679 
+13.34 


North Dakota 
FY 1981 
PY 1985 
4 Change 81-85 


{ 9,2-3,521 
6,698,016 
-27,91 


1 


747,011 
67 A ,555 
-10.11 


{ 679,344 
640,f06 
-5,71 


< 29,6 3 
44,568 
+50,41 


i 
i 
i 


{10,739,509 
8,054,745 
-24,94 


{10,060,165 
7,414,139 
-26.34 
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TABLE 32 



Trends in Child Ahm» by PrwraB fiourr 
FY 1881-1885 by tof < n Constant \}U Doiim fa*. ^ tn) 



State 



State General 
Funds 



Missouri 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 

I Change 81-85 

Montana 
FY 1951 
FY 1985 

I Change. 81-85 

Nevada 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 

% Change 81-85 

New Jersey 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 

% Change 61-85 

New Mexico 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 

% Change 81*85 

North Dakota 
FY 198.1 
FY 1985 

I Change 81-85 



♦ 24,119,135 
16,820,749 

■21,91 

♦ 1,872,484 
3,910,u8f 



f 3,(94,263 
2,536,891 
-32.11 



3W8B,'?93 
+28,9» 



f 5,302,946 
7,719,880 
+45.6% 



| 576,202 
564,915 
-2,31 



Other 



328,393 
359,448 
+9,51 



| 31,581,370 
37,954,310 
+20.2% 



Children's 
.Trust Funda 



Local 
Funds 



"0" 

j 43,103 
+1001 



-0- 

| 43,103 
+100% 



♦ 1,907,816 
.1,069,483 
•43,91 

| 116,756 
-0- 
-100% 

1 19,1.17,773 
14,192,241 
■25,8% 

J 2,571,982 
-0- 

•100% 

t 95,513 
63,272 
•33,8% 



Total State 
and Local 
Funding 



I 24,119,135 
18,863,852 
•21,8% 



3;7flu, J: 

4,i7;,;. 

+3.1.;; 



♦ 4,141,412 
2,866,339 
•30,8% 



79,375,803 
89,135,344 
+12,3% 



| 7,874,928 
7,719,860 
•1,9% 



♦ 673,715 
671,290 
-.4% 



Total Funding 
(Federal, state, 
. and Local) 



{100,437,497 
62,073,991 
-38.2% 



| 6,591,328 
9,363,104 
+9.2% 



!0,2«9,400 
' i 18,703 
-5.6% 



+9,5% 

j 1- ,413,224 
8,726,035 
■23,5% 



Total 
'undhg 
HtlelVE 



J 98,6. 

5Q,6?i \, 



t 6,90- ■ 
B,31'\ 



9,268.1.1 
•i,f% 



V -'■7 495,718 $119,354,390 
: vt-,657,758 121,370,6d9 



+!.7% 



t Wi«J»5CI 1 16,883,508 
M,493,118 17,930,559 



+6.2% 

j 10,733,860 
8,085,429 
•24,7% 
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TABLE 32 cont, 



Trends in Child Abuse Funding, by Jroirati Source 
n 1981-1965 by State in Constant 1982 Dollar?; (federal Sources) 



State 



Title XX 



Pennsylvania 

n is8i in,M t m 

n 1585 $ 9,870,690 

I Change 81-85 -20.5% 

Souch Carolina 

n 1981 $21,180,9*2 

FY 1965 17,761,207 

I Change 81-85 -16,21 

So ith Dakota 

FY 1981 $ 792,594 

Fy 1981 764,409 

I Change 81-05 -3.6% 



T ennessee 
PK 1981 
FY 1985 

* Chang* 81-85 



j 151 ,014, 676 
1:48,171,741 
-5,6» 



Tejr 

FT im f67,B6«,140 

Pi 1985 56,710,484 

1 Change 81-85 -16.4% 



Virginia 
FY 198: 
FY 1985 

I Change Fl-85 
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$25,552,051 
17,224,854 
-32.6) 



Title IVB 



$ 8,847,966 
15,086,207 
+70.5% 



$ 3,383,298 
3,354, 310 
-.9% 



Title IVE CAPTA 



$38,436,831 
30,172,414 
-21.5% 



$ 595,289 
1,587,069 
+166.6% 



$ 669,165 $ 953,638 
478,093 698,644 
-28.5% -26.7% 



$ 1,377,4*2 $ 2,149,848 
5,231,793 1,350,689 
+279.8% -37.2% 



$ 3,693,9d5 $ 5,583,827 
7,987,865 9,740,584 
+116.2% +74,4% 



$ 2,802,933 
2,461,564 
-12.18% 



$ 98,501 
76,724 
-22.1% 



60,600 
65,351 



Other 



749, 465 
1,465,517 
+;5.5l 



+7.8% 



| 118,456 
152,028 
+28.3% 



$ 372,745 $ 
324,345 
-12,9% 



$ 184,828 
191,548 
+3.1% 



331,050 
64,976 
-74.3% 



154,115 
-0- 

-no» 



' 89 



Total 
Federal Funds 



$25,258,030 
22,779,310 
-9.8% 



$ ',807,047 
2,091,473 
-25.5% 



$54,660,422 
54,906,25' 
+.5% 



$77,12,8,. 
74,763,278 
-3.8% 



$28,5' 12 
19,8 .966 
-30. \ 



Total 
Federal funds 
Less Title IVE 



$60,453,962 $22,017,131 
56,594,828 26,422,414 
•6.4% +20.0% 



$24,662,741 
21,192,241 
•14.1% 



$1,853,409 
1, 392,(129 
-24.9% 



$52,510,574 
53,555,562 
+1.9% 



$72,118,985 
$1,022,694 
-9.2% 



-5,736,879 
17,' 5,402 
-32.3% 



TABLE 32 



Trends in Child Abuse Fundi ng by Prooran Source 
n 1981-1985 by state in Conatant 1982 hiUra sggrcwj 



State 



State General 
Funds 



Other 



Children's 
.Trust Funds 



Pennsylvania 

W ^81 (i06,525,696 

" 1985 .'00,215,517 
I Change 111 -85 -5. 9% 

Soutu Carolina 

ftm j 8,642,398 
W '985 9,283,621 
% T. «ng« 81-85 +7,4% 



South Date: 1 , 
FY 1981 
FY 1985 

t Change 61 -85 



678,742 
92,186 
-86.41 



Tennes see 

HIM" | 8,950,390 

W 1985 10,862,182 

% < cngf 81-85 +21,4» 

Texu* 

H 1981 J 21,570,236 

« 1985 34,898,103 

% Cnange 81-85 +61. 7% 



302,128 
196,782 
-34.9% 



( 1,885,146 
1,577,048 
-16.3% 



1,255,020 
6,347,886 
+460.41 



Virginia 

W "81 | 2,915,464 
W 1985 1,401,871 J 

i Change 81-85 -51. 9% 



local 
FundB 



71,706,638 
68,620,690 
+25.61 



( 1,298,715 
877,586 
-32.51 



689,655 
+1001 



♦ 3,926,112 
3,246,563 
■17.41 



386,152 
111,668 
-71.11 



( 5,601,887 
4,339,747 
-22.51 



Total State 
and Local 
Funding 



(178,232,334 
188,836,207 
+5.91 



( 9,941,113 
10,161,207 
+2,21 



( 980,870 



-70.54 

( 14,761,648 
15,685,793 
+6.31 



( 23,211,408 
41,357,657 
+78.2I 



( 8,517,351 
6,431,273 
-24.5% 



Total Funding Total 
(Federal, State, Funding 
jndlocal) .Less Title IVB 



(238,686,296 
245,431,035 
+2.8% 



( 35,199,143 
32,940,517 
■Ml 



| 3,787,917 
2,380,441 
-37.2% 

J 69,42;,070 
70,592,044 
+1,7% 



(100,914,220 
116,120,935 
+15,1% 



| 37,057,163 
26,309,239 
-29,0% 



(200,249,465 
(215,258,621 
♦7.5% 



( 34,4)3,154 
31,353,448 
-9.41 



( 2,834,279 
1,681,797 
-40,7% 



| 67,272,222 
( 69,241,355 
+2.9% 



( 95,330,393 
106,380,351 
+11.6% 



( 34,254,230 
23,847,675 
-30,4% 
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TABLE 32 coiit. 

Trends In Child Abuse Funding , by Prrp 
» 1M-W5 by State in Constant 1962 h\\m (Federal Sourcea) 




TABLE 32 



Trends in Child Abuse Funding by Proqran Source 
Ft 1961-1985 by State in Constant 1882 Dollars (stiti Soorcja] 



State General 
funds 



Children's 
Trust Funds 




Total State Total Funding Total 
and Local (federal, State, Funding 
and Local) Iisi Title IVE 



West Virginia 

FY 1981 j 5,673,448 
n 1985 12,681,031 
\ Change 81-85 +31.1% 



| 9,673,448 
12,681,034 
+31,11 



t,v;*,i 

29,090,517 
+28,21 



!! 20,656,459 
!! 25,211,207 
+22,01 



Totals 

ft 1961 
n 1985 



1620,639,024 1 87,518,439 -0- 
:961,529,916 |l04,584,008 J 1,673,809 
+17,11 +19,51 +100» 



11129,936,721 il,03S,294,184 
Iil39,711,364 |l,207,499,097 
+7.5% +16JI 



2,145,250,511 
12,271,680,957 
+5,91 



111,978,697,559 
1:2,016,393,709 
+1,91 



iy See pp. 78-82 for explanatory notes for Table 32, 
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Explanatory Notes for Tables 31-32 



Alabama : 

- Title XX Includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- "Other" (federal) includes WIN (day care). 



- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- FY '85 CAPTA amount is from information on child abuse State grants 

from The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. The FY 1985 amount 
reflects State Grant Part I totals only. Federal FY adjusted to 
State's FY. 

- "Other" (federal) includes Social Security Survivors and Disability 

benefits (OASDI). 

- Arizona Health Care Cost Containment (AHCCCS) is a special state 

appropriation for child abuse and prevention treatment and is 
included under State "other." 

Arkansas : 

- Title XX includes funding for day care for employment related reasons. 

- VY '85 CAPTA amount is from information on child abuse State grants 

from The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, p.s. 
Department of Health and Human Services. The FY 1985 amount 
reflects State Grant Fart I totals only. Federal FY adjusted to 
State's FY. 

- Local funds incude local contributions and local appropriations. 

- Title IVB amount for FY 1981 is from "Background Material and Data on 

Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means," U.S. Bouse of Representatives, 98th Congress, 1st Session, 
February 8, 1983, p. 357. Federal FY adjusted to State's FY. 

California : 

- Title XX does not include expenditures for day care services for 

employment related reasons, and reflects only CPS services. 

- in 1985, all Title XX dollars were spent on adult services. 

- py '81 CAPTA amount is from information on chixd abuse State grants 

from The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. Federal FY adjusted to 
State's FY. 

- "state General Funds" represent State and local funding. 

- "Other" (federal) is an adoption grant - "Joint Assessment Facilitator. 

- "Other" (State) includes child abuse prevention funds. 



- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- FY '81 and FY '85 CAPTA amounts are from information on child abuse 

State grants from The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. The FY 1 85 amount 
reflects State Grant Fart I total only. Federal FV adjusted to 
State's FY. 

- Title IVB amount for FY 1981 is from "Background Material and Data on 

Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means," U.S. Houce of Representatives, 98th Congress, 1st Session, 
February 8, 1983, p. 357. Federal FY adjusted to State's FY. 

- "Other" (federal) includes Title IVA and various discretionary grants. 



Arizona: 



Florida; 
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Georgia : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

and related reasons. 

- The large increase in Title XX funds in PY '83 is Jue to a policy 

change to contract out most day care services. 

Hawaii : 

- Title XX doea not include expenditures for day care services for 

employnent related reasons. 

- State General Funds reflect the state's match for Title XX, IVB, 

IVB, and were summed by the Committee with the state's approval. 

Idaho : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care for employment related 

reasons. 

- Title XX includes expenditures for child care licensing, and youth 

rehabilitation. 

- Title IVB amount for FY 1981 ia from "Background Material and Data on 

Programs within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Hays and 
Means," o.S. Bouse of Representatives, 98th Congress, 1st Session, 
February 8, 1983, p. 358. Federal FY adjusted to State's FY. 

- "Other- (state) includes receipts (e.g., child support payments, 

etc. ) • 

Illinois : 

- Title IVB amount for FY 1981 is from "Background Material and Data on 

Programs within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on ways and 
Means," U.S. Bouse of Representatives, 98th Congress, lat Session, 
February 8, 1983, p. 358. Federal FY adjusted to State's FY. 

- "Other" (federsl) is federal grants from vsrious sources. 

- "Other" (stste) is the state child abuse grant program. 

Indiana : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for dsy csre services for employment 

related reasons. 

- Title IVB funding information from "Background Material and Data on 

Programs within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on ways and 
Means," o.S. Bouse of Representatives, 98th Congress, lat Session, 
Februery 8, 1983, p. 358; Ibid, 99th Congress, 1st Session, 
Februsry 22, 198b, p. 489. Federal FY adjusted to State's FY. 

- Stste does not qualify for CAPTA. 

- The county government, rather than the State, administers all child 

protection services. 

Iowa : 

- Title XX does not include expenditures for day care services for 

employment related reasons. 

- Title IVB funding information from "Background Material and Data on 

Programs Within The Jurisdiction of the Committee on Wsys and 
Means," O.S. House of Representatives, 98th Congress, 1st Session, 
February 8, 1983, p.353» ibid, 99th Congress, 1st Session, Februsry 
22, 1985, p. 489. Federal FY adjusted to State's FY. 

- "Local Funds" represent the local match for day care services. 

- "Other" (federal) is Title XIX funding (Medicaid). 

Kentucky : 

- Title XX includes expenditure for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- "Other" (state) ia receipts (i.e. child support payments, OASDI 

payments, etc.) 
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Louioiana: 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- "Other" (federal) includes Low income Energy Assistance (LIEA) and 

Title IVA funds. 

Maine : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care cervices for employment 

related reasons. 

Maryland : 

- Title XX does not include expenditures for day c?:e services for 

employment related reasons. 

Michigan : 

- State system was reorganized in 1983; expenditures for FY '84 and '85 

reflect different categories from FY '81 and '82. 

- Title IVB and IVB funding information from "Background Material and 

Data on Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on WayB 
and Means," U.S. Bouse of Representatives, 98th Congress, 1st 
Session, February 8, 1983, p. 358; Ibid, 99th Congress, 1st 
Session; February 22, 1985, p. 487, and p. 489. Federal FY 
adjusted to State's FY. 

Minnesota : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- Title XX funds are given as block grants to counties. 

- Community social Services Act (CSSA) child protective and child 

welfare services cannot be separated out of the CSSA. 

- Title IVB funding information from "Background Material snd Data on 

Programs within the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means," U.S. Bouse of Representatives, 98th Congress, 1st Session, 
February 8, 1983, p. 358; Ibid, 99th Congress, 1st Session, 
February 22, 1985, p. 489. Federal FY adjusted to State's FY. 

- "Other" (state) is Community Social Services Act funding. 

Mississippi : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- FY 1985 Title XX decrease is the result of the transfer of some 

programs to other agencies. 
• "State General Funds" include both state and local funds. 

Missouri : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day c*re services for employment 

related reasons. 

- Totsls are figured by the Select Committee with the State's 

approval. State had not provided totals due to concern that thf 
State' a fiscal year is different from the federal fiscal year. 
While the state tried to provide an estimate of the same cycle 
amount some overlapping may occur. 

Montana : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services f' r employ** at 

related reasons. 

- "Other" (federal) includes Refugee Resettlement money. 
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Nevada : 

- Title XX does not include expenditures for day care serviceii for 

employment related reasons. 

- PY '81 CAPTA amount is from information on child abuse state grants 

from The National Center on child Abuse and Neglect, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services. Federal py adjusted to spate's py 

- 'Other' (state) includes receipts (e.g. child support payments, OASDI 

payments, etc. J 

- -Local Punds- include county participation provider match. 
New Jersey : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- jOther- (federal) includes Title XIX (Medicaid) and win. 

- -Other' (State) includes state Aid - New Jersey law requires f uno * -Q 

for emergency care. 

- Local Punds - includes counties, private donor funds, receipts, r e .g. 

child support payments, oasdi payments, etc.) 

New Mexico : 

- Title XX does not include .expenditure services for employment -lateu 

reasons. 

- Py '85 CAPTA amount is from information on child abuse state gr. 

from The National Center on child Abuse and Neglect, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. The py "85 arount 
reflects state Grant Part I totals only. Pederal Py adjusted to 
State's py. 

New York : 

- PY '81 and '85 CAPTA amount is from information on child abuse state 

grants from The National Center on child Abuse and Neglect, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. The Py '85 amount 
reflects state Grant Part I totals only. Pedera) py adjusted to 
State's PY. 

North Dakota : 

- Under "state General Punds- the Committee summed, with the state's 

approval, two amounts listed on the survey under state fnds as 
Title IVB and IVE, and designated the total as state General 
Punds. The state indicated the two amounts represented the state 
match for Title IVB and IVE. Likewise, the state agreed to 
designating amounts listed under other funds as Title IVE as -Local 
Punds.- since they represented the Local IVE Match. 

Pennsylvania : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 

- "Othor" (federal) includes Refugee Resettlement funding. 

South Carolina : 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care for services for 

employment related reasons. 

- Local Punds include county and match funds from agencies and other 

private and public providers. 
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South Dakota : 

- PY *81 ano *85 CAPTA amounts are from information on child abuse 

State grants from The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. The PY '85 amount 
reflects State Grant Part I totals only. Pederal PY adjusted to 
State's PY. 

- "Other" (federal) includes Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

- "Other" (State) includes donations. 

Tennessee ; 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care employment related 

reasons. 

- "Other" (state) includes receipts (e.g. child support payments, 

OASDI, etc.) 

- Local Punds include local and private funds but primarily county 

money appropriated for foster care. 



- 'Other' (federal) includes Title IVA. 

- "Other" (State) includes a Child Welfare Rider, and Child Protection 

funds to counties - mostly Houston. 

Virginia ; 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons, and includes all Title IVB funding. 

- "Other" (State) includes funds for Virginia Pamily Violence 

Prevention Program, which is appropriated by the Virginia General 
Assembly for services to spouse victims and for the prevention of 
child abuse and neglect. 

West Virginia ; 

- Title XX includes expenditures for day care services for employment 

related reasons. 



Texas: 
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CHAPTiOft III. CHILD PROTECTION AMD CHILD K? >FaRE: 
INVESTIGATING RkJPORTS AND PROVIDING SERVICES 



Providing appropt: ^te services to abused or at-risk children and 
families remains difficult for most states. 

Inadequate staffing, funding, and poor coordination of services 
were cited repeatedly as c.*a principal obstacles to providing adequate 
and appropr. te child protective and child welfare services, as child 
abuse reportt -ontinue to ri.ie. 

In addition, l ' te actual and perceived improvements in the 
coordination between ^ 'Id protection and law enforcement agencies, the 
relationship of these agencies varies considerably across States, and 
the percent of referrals to law enforcement agencies, or of referrals 
leading to indictments or convictions, is largely unknown. 

A. Barriers to Serving children Abused or At-Ridk 

Staffin g shortages. Turnover, Lack of Resources cited 

A majority of states noted that staff-related problems remain 
significant barriers to serving children and families (Alabama, Alaska, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Nevada, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, south Carolina, south Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia). Specifically, states expressed concern about the lack 
of staff to handle cafaes (23 States); inadequate resources to hire and 
retain qualified staff (8 States), inadequate staff training (8 
States)} and high turnover (S states). 
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Illinois noted that "at ainistratt. e barriers are often created by 
shortages of cttff and services to fulfill aandp .es* (14). Colorado 
Highlighted problem* of work stress and job satisfaction by pointing 
out that "greater at trition needs to be paid to alleviating job stress 
and increasing a ien~e of professionalism* (6). Focusing on 
difficulties in baring and keeping good staff , Florida reported 
"unrealistic expectations. . .we want hiqh qutlity but we can't afford 
high quality staff, and retain thea." (10). 



Several States provided a more detailed picture of the staffing 
problems they have faced in recent years: 



Due to the State's financial constraints and due to the voluminous 
ircreaoc ii. child dLu&e/neglect reports, the workload foi Child 
Welfare Service has increased 100%, with insufficient staff to 
accommodate this overload. [Oklahoma (37)] 

in the last five years, the number of confirmed cases of child 
abuse and neglect have jumped from 1,867 victims to over 12,000 
children. During the same period of time, there has been no 
increase in child protection personnel, in fact, there have been 
cutbacks in CSD (Children's Services Division), law enforcement, 
district attorneys, mental health professionals, puolic health 
nurses, and school counselors. The system has been overwhelmed by 
sheer numbers. [Oregon (38)] 

Although staff have boen added to the protective services program, 
staff resources have not kept pace with the sharp increase in 
reports. Additionally, it has been increasingly difficult to 
attract Masters level social workers into public child welfare 
programs. High caseloads and low salary levels compared to private 
practice and work in private organizations make recruitment and 
retention of trained professional staff extremely difficult. 
[Maryland (21)] 



Staff Shifts vary, services Affected 

Two-thirds of the States reported recent staff shifts (increases, 
decreases and reorganizations) that have affected the delivery of 
services between 1981-1985. 



Twenty States (Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Plorida, 
Hawaii, Illinois, indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
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Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode 
island, south Carolina, Utah) increased significantly the nunber of 
child protection staff, in six of these States (Alabama, Arizona, 
Plorida, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode island), additional staff 
time was spent providing services. Only one state, Arizona, reported 
devoting more time to prevention efforts. 

Despite staff increases in several States workloads continued to 
be overly burdensome. In Maine, the average number of cases per worker 
rose from 55.8 in 1982 to 64.9 in 1985, with an all-time high of 69.6 
cases/worker in 1984 (20). Ala ka indicated that, between 1978 and 
1981, the State saw a 250% increase in the numbers of reports with only 
17% increases in staff. Al Ka further reported layoffs of 15% across 
the board for the last quarter of 1986 and for 1987 (2). 

In seven states udaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, Nevada, 6regon, 
West Virginia), che number of staff decreased between 1981-1935. Idaho, 
for example, sutured a 15% reduction in staff, despite a 32% increase 
in the number o. ^omplamts over the past two yearc and a 192% increase 
in the number uf child sexual abuse cases reported (13). Kentucky also 
lost 141 social worker positions and 152 paraprofessionals at a time 
when reports of child abuse doubled and the foater care popi-" tion rose 
by 230 children (18). W2st Virginia reports a 30% reduction in staff 
since ^76 (49), while Kansas experienced a 10% reduction since 1981 



ic^ho, Montana and Oregon cited federal and state budget cuts as 
the teason for the drop in st~:*: ( 13, 27, 38). 

According to three States, staff decreases meant a refocusing or 
reduction of services. Oregon noted a 'significant : hif t in staff time 



(17). 
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from preventive and follow-up services to investigation and 
court-related activities" (38). Similarly, Kentucky redirected ito 
efforts Zzom prevention and treatment to crisis intervention (lfa). 
Nevada reported suffering a five percent reduction in staff from 
1981-1985, and "as one result, the Lumber ot services (25 cervices) 
offered in 1975 has been reduced to only 3 in 1986." Nevada f urthc * 
noted that, "because of the increase in the number of ~hild welfare 
cases," social workers ware transferred to child welfare units from 
units serving the handicapped and aged f 29). 

Six jurisdictions (California, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, Missouri Pennsylvania) noted reorganization/reassignment of 
child welfare staff, although no changes in the number of staff were 
reported. Pennsylvania reassigned staff from othei units to inves- 
tigate increased reports of luspected child abuse (39). Louisiana 
reported "minimaUy significant [staff] shifts" among the three child 
protective services units, due to the "ljwering of certain educationax 
requirements and the salary up-grading of the investigation workers" 
(19). 

In California, malor reorganization came as a result of the 
implementation of a state child welfare services reform package in 1982 
(5). The District of Columbia also completed in 1982 a "major 
realignment of its child welfare components, including child proteccive 
servicer, foster care, adoption, and foster care home study" (9 J. In 
1982, Missouri separated investigation and treatment functions and gave 
child protective services staff specific assignments, so that "no 
worker could carry both functions except in low population counties" 
(26). Delaware reported administrative staff shifts from child 
protective services to support other divisions (8). 
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Regardless of the direction of the shift in staff numbers, child 
protection staff in ten states (Alaska, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Rhode island, Wisconsin) 
spent more tine on investigation. Because of increases in reports of 
sexual abuse and severe physical abuse, Pennsylvania agencies reorgan- 
ized staff to handle investigations (39). Oregon and Connecticut staff 
spent more time in court, commensurate with the increase in sex abuse 
allegations (38, 7); while California staff devoted more time to 
emergency response services (5). Some Wisconsin counties increased 
staff with county funding or reorganized staff within local agencies; 
other counties 'operated with a backlog of cases"; still others 'priori- 
tized reports' to address the problems of younger children first (50). 

Lack of Funding Also a Serious Barrier 

Twenty-two states identified inadequate resources as a major 
problem in serving abused or neglected children. (Alabama, Alaska, 
Connecticut, Plorida, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia). 

Connecticut commented that 'the primary administrative barrier is 
related to the availability of resources' (7). Utah called lack of 
resources "the primary problem" (45), and New York similarly commented 
that 'barriers are created primarily by shrinking dollars'' (33). 
Missouri and North Dakota submitted that, whJle there were no strictly 
administrative or policy barriers, resource limitations posed problems 
(26, 35). 



Two states pointed to problems with particular sources of funding. 
New Jersey identified -the reduction of Pederal funding' and Ohio cited 
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"lack of sufficient State funding" as a major barrier to effective 
child protection and child welfare (31, 36). 

Other specific resource concerns included inadequate funding for 
particular services and staff (Florida, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, west Virginia); and 
the lack of budgetary flexibility and budget alternatives (Alaska, 
Maine, Montana). 

New Mexico, for example, decried the lack of funding for comprehen- 
sive programs for "prevention and family-'jased, time-limited services" 
(32). Montana described the lack of resources for staff and the lack 
of flexibility to use funds to preserve families, as did Oklahoma (27, 
37). Maine suggested allowing the use of Title IVE funding to help 
prevent foster care placement (20). 

Good Coordination Remains Difficult 

The delivery of child protection and child welfare services at the 
State level very often involves a range of services from various 
agencies, including social service, health, education, and law 
enforcement agencies. Eight States reported that poor coordination 
among various agencies and officials adversely affected the delivery of 
services to the population in need (District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas) . 

Noting that "the effective coordination of services between State 
agencies where more than one agency has responsibility is a problem," 
Texas suggested the development of an "interagency committee to develop 
case specific solutions" (44). 



> 
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The District of Columbia, Georgia and South Dakota pointed in par- 
ticular to the need to enhance their child protection agencies' working 
relationships with law enforcement officers and the courts. Noting 
problems with the court system, the District of Columbia commented that 
■the sometimes cumbersome and/or slow moving court proceeding can impede 
timely resolution of neglect or abuse cases, and timely placement of 
children in permanent homes' (9). Georgia indicated the need for 
•better communication between juvenile judges and the local Departments 
in relation to social services as required by P.L. 96-272* (11). 

Difficulties in coordinating federal and state actions were also 
reported. As Hawaii noted, 

Ctmmunication between the State and Federal government is a long, 
drawn out process. At times the state efforts are heir' U p as it 
awaits word from the Federal government. Since most states receive 
federal monies for child protective programs, compliance to federal 
mandates is must. Streamlining of communication and expeditious 
handling at both levels would help to overcome these barriers (12). 

Pennsylvania also cited an 'o/erly prescriptive federal law- as one 
of its barriers (39). 



B ' Policies Link Law Enforcement and child Protective services, but 
Little Known About Actual Referral, Indictments 



Some inv olvement of Law Enforcement in Nearly Every state 

All States and the District of Columbia, with the exception of 
North Dakota, reported laws or administrative policies regarding the 
referral of child abuse and neglect cases to law enforcement agencies. 
Practices vary somewhat from State to state in terms of who receives 
reports and the types of reports referred. While most statutes and 
regulations detail the specific steps to be taken in referring cases, 
some do not • 



\ , 
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Wide Variance in Referral Policies 

Thirty states refer only certain cases, such as those involving 
sexual abuse and serious physical abuse, to law enforcement or the 
county /district Attorney (Alabama, Alaska, California, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iliincis, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 

impshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington). Tennessee, for example, indicated that 
substantiated abuse cases are referred to the county attorney, while 
general referrals of child abuse and neglect are made to the juvenile 
court (43). 

Eleven States (Arkansas, District of Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas) 
routinely refer all reported cases. 

in six States (Colorado, Hawaii, Nevada, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming), it was unclear which types of cases are referred. Hawaii, 
for example, noted that its law allows and even encourages referral, 
but it is left to individual counties to determine what arrangement* 
are actually made (12). 

States also differ with regard to which agencies receive reports. 
About two-fifths of the jurisdictions report policies specifying 
referral to only law enforcement agencies, and another two-fifths refer 
to both enforcement and prosecuting officials. Only six States indicate 
referral to county/district attorney's offices solely (Alabama, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New Mexico, Virginia). As cited 
earlier, Tennessee refers the range of reports to juvenile court. 
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m a few states where both law enforcement and prosecuting officials 
receive referrals, different types of cases are forwarded to the two 
agencies. In Iowa and Kansas, the county attorney's office receives 
information about all cases, but law enforcement is involved only in 
certain types of abuse cases, such as sexual or physical abu*e or other 
abuse resulting in ln jury (16, 17). In Ohio, the referrals are 
directed ln the opposite fashion. There, investigation of all cases 
involves law enforcement, with reports referred to the county 
prosecutor's office 'as necessary to protect- children (36). 

in Arizona, child protective services sends reports daily to law 
enforcement, involving the district attorney if a subpoena is issued 
(3). In Mississippi, each county welfare department establishes a n 
agreement with local law enforcement officials regarding referrals, and 
substantiated cases are reported to the district attorney (25). 

^g^s^ tia sports purred to Law Enforcement Ag e n cies 

Pew states could report the percent cf substantiated cases referred 
to law enforcement and/or the county/district attorney. More than half 
the States die not provide information or comment on the proportion of 
substantiated reports referred. 



Most of the States responding to this question could do so because 
they refer all cases or all of certain types of cases, whether or not 
substantiated. In States which refer all case* (Arkansas, District of 



1/ See Chapter I, PP . l 8 -20, for discussion of substantiation. 
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Columbia, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio^\ 

Oregon, south Dakota^, Tei as) , «11 substantiated cases are 

included. Mississippi also reported referring all substantiated cases. 

Por the States which noted that they refer specific kinds of cases 
to law enforcement agencies, usually rexual abuse and physical abuse 
cases are referred, while non-in jur ioue neglect is not (Alaska, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington). Tennessee, which refers all 
reports to the juvenile courts, noted that all substantiated abuse is 
referred to law enforcement. Vermont refers 100% of substantiated 
sexual abuse cases, but has no data on non-sexual abuse case referrals 
(46). Kentucky noted that "all allegations of physical and sexual 
abuse tare] reported to law enforcement" (18). In Alaska, all physical 
and sexual abuse cases, but not all neglect, are referred (2). And, in 
Washington, "all reported child abuse and neglect involving death, 
sexual abuse or physical injury would be referred to law enforcement, 
as well as those cases where investigation reveals that: a crime may 
hi. *e been committed" (48). 

Based on the total number of reports, not just substantiated 
reports, two additional states provided a measure of the referrals ^.o 
law enforcement officials. Pennsylvania indicated that 25.4% were 
referred in 1983, 31% in 1984 ane 34.3% in 1985 (39). Massachusetts 
noted that 5% of all cases were referred (22). 



While the surveys from Ohio and South Dakota note that the 
percent of substantiated cases referred is unknown in response to 
the specific question, they point out in a related question that 
investigation involves law enforcement in all cases. 
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Ko Information on Referrals Le ading bo indictcenta^ / 

information regarding indictment, prosecution and/or conviction of 
persons for child abuse and neglect remains virtually non-existent. 
Only two states were able to indicate the percent o£ referrals which 
led to some legal action. In Virginia, 51% of the 'reason to suspect- 
•i. rounded- cases involved some type of legal action; n% were 
referred for criminal prosecution («7). i„ l0wa , crlBinal pr0 eecution 
was initiated for 11.3% of substantiated abuse and neglect (16). west 
Virginia summarised its situation by commenting that, although the 
percent is unknown, - ln general, more caees are ending p i„ criminal 
court. The majority are cases of ce xual abuse, followed by serious 
physical injury" (49). 

Other serious issues by ch a nging Relationship h.h^n r, aw 
Enforcement and Child w»if»r» * Between ,aw 

As policies linking law enforcement and child protection agencies 
expand, stateo describe growing difficulties with issues of confidenti- 
ality, protection of individual rights, and the changing role of child 
protection workers (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, He8 t Vi rgi nia). Arkansan ex P re J8 ed concern about 
•balancing administrative burdens while protecting rights of all 
involved' (4). Iowa described the conflict between protecting children 
or punishing abusers as a 'conflict between protecting children's 
rights to confidentiality, and at the same time obtaining and releasing 
information which is later used in criminal prosecution against the 
parent/perpetrator" (16). 



3/ U.S. Bureau of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics Bulletin 
Tracking Offenders; The Child victim, L^cember 1984 

re !?, Ue ° f thi8 Pll0t 8CUdy inv °lving six states 
showed that, while offenders against children are prosecuted and 
convicted more often than other offenders, few er are 
incarcerated, and when incarcerated, receive shorter: sentences. 
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At * result of *lncressed pressure on child protective services to 
ba s vehicle for Intervention in non-familial situations and a focus on 
criminal sspects of child abuse snd neglect,* North Carolina commented 
that the focua of child welfare services on atrenghtentng and rehabili- 
tating fsmillss along with preventing further abuse or neglect has been 
diminished (J). r *maylvaria similarly pointed to the problem in 
"balancing the acaJe* between aasisting victims and perpetrators and 
prosecution (39). A few Stataa also made particular note of a trend 
tovard criminalization and proaecution of caaes (Alabama, Michigan, 
Taiaa). And, Hinneaota noted that 'increaaed public attention has led 
to greate* criminalization and introduced ambiguities in the role of 
the child protective services worker* (24). 

Improved Investlqs ion Policies in Some States 

Despite the problems and changing nature of the relationship 
between chlldren'a aervicea and law enforcement requirements, some 
Ststss mads policy changea which have improved Investigations and 
expanded aervices. 

Several state* -hanged policies to strengthen their capacity to 
invaatigate cr.il* ebuse reports (Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, 
Maw Jersey, Tenn**aee, West Virginia). The shifts mainly broadened 
araaa of and criteria for investigation, and changed those responsible 
for conducting investigations, often reflecting greater involvement 
with law enforcement agencies. 

Other Ststes noted improvements in investigation after broadening 
and/or raviaing criteria need to determine which cases will be 
invest Jgetsd. *»st Virginia became more involved in the investigation 
>,t elle'jed abuse/neglect in schools (49). In Maine, allegations of 
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abuse in institutions are more frequently and thoroughly investigated 
(20). Tennessee revised its policy and developed procedures for 
investigating child abuse in day care centers and programs (43). 

New Jersey now fingerprints and conducts full criminal record checks 
on institutional caregivers, including prospective providers of day 
care, foster care, and adoption (31). Iowa reported that a new 
investigation handbook, which includes criteria for inveatigation and 
substantiation, has improved investigations and the quality of reports, 
resulting in more cases going to court (16). Missouri cited improved 
investigations based on co-investigation procedures involving law 
enforcement agencies (26). 

Some states reported shifting those responsible for conducting 
investigations, although the effect on investigation was not noted. In 
South Carolina, law enforcement agencies rather than the Department of 
Social Services are responsible for investigating allegations of child 
abuse and neglect perpetrated by school employees (41). In Kentucky, 
the investigation of child abuse/neglect in facilities operated by the 
Cabinet for Human Resources is now assigned to the inspector General's 
office, not 'in-house- investigations (18). In Kansas, the Department 
of Social and Rehabilitation Services has recently been given the task 
of investigating truancy cases (17). 

Two States reported reduced investigations following policy 
changes. Massachusetts noted that a new protective services intake 
policy has reduced the number of unnecessary investigations (22). in 
New Jersey, police brutality cases are no longer investigated by the 
Department of Family and Youth Services (31). 
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Some Changes in Investigation Policies Expand services 

Six States indicated that they had increased or expanded services 
to abused or neglected children as a result of changes in investigation 
policies (Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Missouri, New Jersey). 

In Arkansas, for instance, workers are able to handle more cases 
due to tightened case management regulations which limit the time 
allowed per case (4)* Iowa reported that policies which clarified 
definitions and established criteria for investigation and 
substantiation of reports have led to more children receiving treatment 
(16)* Similarly, new response time guidelines in Connecticut have 
meant prompter service for more children (7). 

Missouri credited improved services to a review of foster care 
policy and new "Permanency Planning Review Teams," while Connecticut 
ascribed improved services to voluntary placement guidelines (26, 7). 

In some cases, services were expanded as a result of changes in the 
kinds of cases investigated. More children have been served in 
Colorado, for example, since 1983 when the involvement of child protec- 
tive services was required in third party abuse cases (6)* New 
Jersey's recently instituted policy to provide services to "Baby Doe" 
cases and to families affected by the release of a parolee led to an 
expansion of services, as did its issuance of a "Mission Statement," 
which broadened the Division's scope (31). 
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IV. BPPBCTIVE PROGRAMS AND RECENT INITIATIVES 

States reported many projects and programs which have proven 
successful in preventing or treating child abuse and neglect, or 
related family problems. whi ie many programs reported to us show 
promise in preventing or ameliorating the effects of abuse and neglect, 
this section highlights only those efforts for which we received 
evaluations documenting their effectiveness. 

A> Hany Successful Programs v h Dm 1ectc Described 

All of the examples below have been evaluated positively. Depending 
on the purpose of the program, this can mean earlier detection of prob- 
lems, fewer children placed in foster care, increased public awareness, 
improved parenting skills and parent-child interaction, or reduction in 
factors leading to abuse, such as isolation and low self-esteem. In 

many instances, however, these programs reach only a small percentage 

of the families who need assistance. 

Successful Prevention Efforts 

Since 1981, there has been a greater emphasis on creating programs 
designed to prevent child abuse and neglect, and states describe many 
successes. The most common preventive approaches reported by States 
are sexual abuse curricula in elementary and secondary schools, parent 
education, assistance to high risk pregnant women and teenagers, and 
early screening for medical and emotional problems. These programs and 
projects are based on the notion that, by supplying the necessary 
supports, education, and counseling to parents and children before 
abuse and/or neglect occurs, much suffering is avoided and far less 
costly treatment is required. 
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Parent Education Reduces Abuoe, Increases Parenting Skills and 
Self-Sufflclency. and Boosts Mental and Physical Health of Children 

More than half the States cite parent education as an effective 

preventive measure. Parent education programs provide information on 

child development and stress management to at-risk and abusive parents, 

while promoting parents' self-esteem and self-sufficiency. Exemplary 

programs are described below. 



Illinois : The 'Parenting, Training, Support Package' for high-risk 
and abusive families, which has served 35,000 children and families 
since its institution in January 1984, is both inexpensive and very 
effective in raising parental self-esteem, alleviating feelings of 
isolation, alienation and despair, enhancing parents' knowledge of 
parenting skills and improving their ability to parent. [14, 14(c)] 

Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Vermontt The 'Parent Nurturing Program' 
is especially effective in improving parenting and nurturing skills 
of parents at risk of abusing their children. Studies indicate 
that significant increases occurred in self-esteem, self awareness, 
empathy, independence, family cohesion, and family expresoiveness. 
Significant decreases were measured in anxiety, belief in the use 
of corporal punishment, family role reversal, and in inappropriate 
expectations of children. Observations of families a year after 
completing the program indicate acquired knowledge skills were 
maintained, and the recidivism rate of maltreatment among abusive 
families completing the program was only seven percent. 123(e)] 

Missouri : 'Children's Place' provides evaluation and diagnostic 
services to abused and neglected preschool children. Children found 
to have serious developmental delays (in fine motor, cognitive, 
gross motor, language, and social/emotional skills) attend a thera- 
peutic day nursery model while their parents receive comprehensive 
counseling and education services. Standardized measurements have 
shown that, when compared with a similar group of maltreated chil- 
dren who did not get the treatment program, Children's Place young- 
sters make significantly more progress in remediating developmental 
delays. 'Problem personalities change to normal, joyous youngsters. 
Children who have been passive or unruly begin to laugh and play, 
responding to teachers and playmates. Children average two months' 
growth for each month at the nursery (based on testing every four 
months).' [26(f)] 

Pennsylvania ; The 'Children's Play Room' combines discussions, lec- 
tures, and role modeling of child development, positive discipline 
techniques and parent-child play activities for parents with a 
nursery-type play group for their children. Diagnostic observations 
of parent-child interaction, time for parents to practice newly 
learned skills with their children, and a support group for parents 
are also provided. As a result of the program, parents learned how 
to handle discipline and stress more constructively; became more 
patient and better able to play with their children; and said that 
they felt more confident, more understanding, better able tu cope, 
more aware of responsibility, and more mature. Children were judged 
by their parents to exhibit better interactional skills (with 
parents and other children) and to be more cooperative. [39(i-j)j 
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W ashington : The "Program for Early Parent Support- (peps) . du „ f „ 

to help thrive, mJ^J^lT^^Uy^^J^' J?" 6 "' 8 
decreased ieolation. [48(f)] COBBUnli: y "sources, and haa 

Screening during pregnancy and follow-up lnfant care , child d , velop _ 
ment education, and other outreach services for high-risk others is 
another common prevention approach. sinc . t ..„. g . ^ partlcu _ 

1-rly at risk of abusing their children, several programs focus on this 
population. Evaluated programs are described below. 

Hawaii: The Hawaii Pamily stress Center (hpsci „-„-...... . - , 

Women and Children's Medical "enter lr£*c> ! * J . t at ^P 101 "" 1 
a 99%-100% non-abuse J.t. -^Mah i^i-T"i 

screened On* hundred forty-six of the 299 women who were identi 
fied as being a t high risk for abuse/neglect were proved with 

to the other seven catchment .reas/in an attest to .illiSSm"" 

costr'TioS/^iw 0-5 r pulatlon ' - hich 18 ^ ~»* ' « 

attLJJ 1 . ^f" f ° r the firSt ye "' *800/child/year 
afterward, when families receive only quarterly visits. (12(c-e)] 

Illinois: The State's 'Parents Too Soon Initiative ™— ► a k 

effo« n d c :.i f P rr ntion puna ' ia a £?ic iztsji 

Mrs by offerinc° h atltlre ! S ^ he neet,S ° f P " 9nant — P"«M»g t^- 

trllrlt "° Cial 8UPP ° rt aBOn9 the ^"icipant.. Particular 

a P re. 9 s". inrln't" ^S,* inonB ^ i-Provement. iTl"* 

areas as infant feeding practices and nutrition and reductions in 

wt.^Me "to""" and S ° Cial i,0li "™' "» •H.-r^tVaeart Pilot- 
th'ir tee " ' 0tt, " B ' «""»«« and ability to protect 

their children fro. sexual abuse, within one year after entering 
Parenting programs, 74% of the teen mothers had returns 17 I , 
or completed a high school degree ,u P iSe'r^Tin^e^d 17 e «re 
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gainfully employed (up 11% from intake). Less than three percent 
of the families are considered at-risk for child abuse or neglect. 
U4(k)] 

Iowa ; In the "Lay Health Visitor Project," trained volunteers or, 
in some instances, professional staff visit parents of newborns and 
offer them support and information. Eighty percent of the women 
participating in the program stated that the program was moderately 
to very helpful) 77% felt better able to handle the stress of a 
newborn because of the project. (16(e)] 

Iowa : The "Teenage Family Life Program" offers prenatal care and 
other support to teenagers, while broadening available community 
resources for pregnant and parenting teens. For the participants, 
this program has improved clients' perception of the positive 
events in their lives, a precursor of self-esteem, ind helped them 
deal with the various problems they experience. (16(e)] 

Michigan : "Preventive Services for Families," which offers a 
home-based, family-centered approach to high risk families, reduced 
the number of substantiated referrals and re-referrals to CPS, 
improved family functioning, increased parents' ability to recognize 
the need for help and improved their capacity to identify and use 
helping resources within their own supportive network and community. 
I23(q-r>] 



Programs Promote Self-Be teem, Increase Awareness, and Facilitate the 
Earlier Detection of and Intervention vith At-Risk Children 

Research continues to show that early prevention and/or intervention 

efforts are likely to produce the most successful outcomes. This fact, 

couried with the fact that very young children are the most vulnerable 

to abuse and neglect, has led to the implementation of more programs 

directed at 0-5 year olds. Other similar initiatives are designed to 

help build self-esteem in both abused and non-abused children, based on 

the finding that low self-esteem often leads to child abuse. Among 

these initiatives, the following have been shown to work. 



California : "Main Street Theatre" uses J theater environment to 
create a sense of autonomy, allow for self-determination activities, 
and ultimately increase the self-esteem of 7-18 year olds. Group 
members create and perform a play using information provided by 
those in the community. Evaluation indicates that the program has 
increased the self-esteem and belief in self-determination of its 
group members by more than 75%. (5) 

Connecticut : The "Primary Mental Health Project", an early 
screening/intervention for K-3rd grade children, is a primary mental 
health program in which children identified as abused or neglected 
work with school-based paraprofessional aides, instead of being 
sent to other districts for special education. Currently available 
in 400 schools nationally, this program "pays for itself." (7) 
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Iowa: In the 'support Program for High Risk Youths- , trained volun- 
teers provide recreational activities, support and role modeling 
for a minimum of six months to children who have either been abused 

!^r«V!/J B * k f - abU8C " Sevent y fiv « P«c«it of the children 
who participated in the program were said by their parents to have 
had positive behavior or attitude changes) 86% were believed to 
feel better about themselves) and 57% of the children had better 
school performance. Pre-test vs. post-test scores showed overall 
improvement in children's self-esteem. 116(e)] 

N - * W Yo ; k : ■""•ctiv. Parenting Information for Children', a program 
offered to K-12tr grade students, is designed to alleviate the 
problems of child abuse and neglect, teenage pregnancy, drug and 
alcohol abuse, anfi juvenile crime. It also aims to help develop 
ehills which encourage responsible parenthood and parenting. The 
self-esteem, self concept and sense of civic responsibility of 
participating students rose as a result of the program. (33) 

o^r^ nnn*!!? 'l^V* He8lth AB8M "»« nt Program- has registered 
over 14,000 disabled infants, who are at higher than normal risk of 
abuse, to ensure that they receive any necessary treatment and 

J! 9 !.?^ W . ith the health systen in an effort to P" vent abuse 
and to help parents foresee future needs of their children. Regis- 
tered children are visited at home by a public health nurse for an 
initial family assessment, with follow-up assessments completed at 6 
months, and annually through 5 years of age. Developmental screen- 
ing tests are required at 6 months and 3 years. As special needs 
are identified, referrals are made to the appropriate agencies and 
health providers, which are monitored by the program to ensure 
compliance. [33, 33(k)] 

P ! eV ! nti °- EffQrtS Heiqht * n A^ e ness, Increase A„.»rMu. 
Responses of Children to Potential Abused " 

Of the 22 states which decribed sexual abuse prevention programs, 
the following are particularly noteworthy. 



Mississippi: 'Project SAAPE" increased communication between 
parents and children regarding sexual abuse and increased teacher 
understanding of how to prevent and detect child sexual abuse. 
Children who participated expressed significantly more assertive 
responses to potential abuse and appeared to understand nore about 
sexual abuse than a control group of same-age children. [35(c)] 

Pennsylvania: The "STOP I sexual Child Abuse Program" is a cost 
effective, community-based program in which children are given the 
opportunity to talk with child development and law enforcement 
personnel who use puppets and role modeling to teach assertiveness 
and safety. At the same time, parents hear from medical personnel, 
social workers, child cai* workers, and representatives of legal 
services. The program has increased the knowledge of students and 
teachers, although preliminary evaluation has also demonstrated that 
more than one school visit may be necessary for retention of the 
material presented. There have been disclosures of abuse by at 
least 20 children who participated in the program. Policemen 
involved in the program report that they are better able to handle 
sexual abuse cases due to increased understanding of sexual abuse. 
Early intervention with junior high students who have been abused 
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is also being conducted by the program staff to help prevent 
perpetuation of the abusive cycle. (39) 

Texas ; Evaluations of 394 1st graders, 410 5th graders, an* 1 " 259 
secondary students (mostly 10th graders) demonstrated that the "We 
Help Ourselves" (WHO) program was effective in teaching personal 
safety concepts to first graders. Also, 5th grade and secondary 
students who had completed the program achieved higher scores on 
the evaluation questionnaire than did the control group, and 
retained the information three months later. Participation in the 
WHO program, which is easily replicable, has increased 400% each 
year since its inception. [44(d)] 

Vi rginia : "Hugs and Kisses" teaches K-6 grade children the differ- 
ence between "good and bad" touches; that they have the right to say 
■no"; and that abuse is never the child's fault. Evaluation of the 
play showed that it was widely accepted and was considered a 
reliable teaching tool. Pre- and post-tests given to children 
viewing the play showed that they understood and retained the 
material presented. (47) 



Effective Treatment Programs 

in addition to effective prevention initiatives, many States can 
demonstrate effective treatment programs for abusive families. As noted 
in Chapter II, States use a combination of federal and State resources 
to implement these programs. 



Pamily Preservation Reduces Abuse, Strengthens Famili es, and 
Prevents Foster Care 

States are increasingly providing family preservation services 

because they recognize the importance of permanency in children's lives 

and because these services are proving to be a less expensive, less 

intrusive alternative to the removal and placement of abused or 

neglected children. Family preservation services, which typically 

include intensive in-home assistance, counseling, day care, and parent 

education, enhance family functioning so that out-of-home placement is 

no longer necessary. 



All but one of the States reporting the use of family preservation 
services as treatment efforts were able to attest to their efficacy. 
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Mi£i5>: Between 1981 and 1982, the 'Parent Aide Project* prevented 

EE."!. SSSM SSJl'iSA'S.S? 39 fa= " 

returning to he th UPP ° rt *VSL\"1d2.° 2S£X?J& 

returning to their homes. An outgrowth of this orolect t-h» 
•Parenting Education Program-, served 717 families ^nd I 51 chil 

of°!i r fe i interV h enti0 -" «°"over, the program improved he quality 

gooo Jobs" ^d y d S 0ne r^ P ": n K 8 haVB 9 ° ne back ^ «chool secureo " 
gooa jobs, and do a better job of parenting. (1(f) J 



^hfloTen h * * reP ° rt *» Mt ™'«<» that 166 families with 310 

SerW^- 8erVed by Anch0 "9e's "Intensive Home-Based 

Services program since January 1983, a nd only 11 child™" h h ►„ 

s aCe 80.°of a th brief ^ *° Y I 

montns, 80% of the cases were closed. (2) 

Connecticut: Between 1984 and 1985, 246 families at-risk fnr „i 
ment received outreach cervices by the Decrement of Mental H 
re 8 erre P d r to nt th aide8 " - O-ly rl'rTt se* £ 1 es' re 

the profr^m.a ! Depart » ent 0f Chi ""» «"d Youth Services. Due to 
the program's success, there is a waiting list of 70 families. (7) 

■Preventif ^ >1 ';f SinCe itS inc eption in October 1985, the 
famines pf an y ^"V^ ^ogr.m" has provided services to 40 
fere P re;en P ed bv^H 8 ° f 141 ChUdren at im,inent ri8k of removal 

sssri^2.^tu^r 8 9 v a e -vr ren were 

we e term'inacedT .TST ^ ™^ 
were ^mt! ct? ' 0 o^'at ^'^7 ^ 
85.7 65 5 „h sn n> ' three ' « nd six months showed 

c.tes IVl and | 80 ; 0% 8ucce88 r «tes. A conservative estimate indi- 

may net h the a st.t n e ^fLo^ 3 ' 5 ther.p sts 

may net the state $619,290 in avoided placement costs. (10(e) 1 

•n 8 !;,! 8 8t \ ted in Ploriaa ' 8 1985 Child welfare Services Report, 

srs.-sfi-i-s.-s is—- -a- .srs&rs- 

5=S SPITS "uSST u - 

!S,Sfr?— raj-swart 

preventing foster care placenent. [16(e) ] 
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Nebraska ; The 'Intensive Services Project* served 34 high-risk 
families during its first year, in 86% of the cases (24 of the 
first 28 cases) , placement was averted. A revised and extended 
version of this project, "Hone-Based Family-Centered Services", 
decreased the number of children placed out of the home by 10% in 
its first two years, in its first year, therapists reunified 0r 
prevented placement in 90.4% of the 248 families they saw. [28(g), 
32(e) ] 

New Hampshire : A focus on the strengths of abusive families h& 8 
allowed "Pamilystrength" to create long-lasting positive attitudinal 
changes m these families. Secvi.es provided by Pamilystrength 
include in-home role modeling, recreation, family therapy, daily 
living assistance and continual '.4-hour crisis coverage. pamij.y_ 
strength also facilitates coordination among schools, probation, 
DCYS, and others and works with families toward the goal of family 
reunification to enable a child to return home from placement. 
Small teams of professional therapists act as "enablers, not 
critics,* looking at the "whole picture" to identify and build upon 
family strengths, m its first year, 67% of the families seen by 
the program (including the most dysfunctional of families) were held 
together. The maximum expense of the program (for 6 months at 
$225/veek/family) is $5760, which is less than half the average cost 
of placement for one child for one year, [30(k)] 

New Mexico : "Pamily Based Services" reduced oui-of-home placements 
and costs by averting placements in foster care, group homes, and 
institutions. Other documented advantages had to do with the 
program's flexibility, its responsiveness to individual families' 
needs, and its ability to increase abusive families' 
self-sufficiency. [32(d) ] 

Rhode Island ; "Comprehensive Emergency services" (CBS), using 
parent aides, respite care and ea<riy diversionary services, preven- 
ted foster care placements in 92% of its cases and prevented inter- 
vention by the Department of Children and Their Families in 83% Q f 
its cases. Cost-effectivenees analyses indicate that CBS may save 
the State over $3 million in averted foster care placements- [40, 
40(d-e)] 

Virginia ; Of the 715 children at risk of placement who were treated 
by the "preplacement Preventive Services Program", which provides 
family structured therapy and/or home-based services, only 7% were 
removed, and these children remained in placement for a shorter 
duration than other foster care children* sixty-nine percent of the 
391 families improved in overall family functioning. The average 
cost to prevent placement is $1,214, while the average annual cost 
for foster care is $11,173 and for a residential facility is 
$22,025. [47(g)] 



Se xual Abuse Treatment Rehabilitates Offenders. Improves Self-Esteem of 
Victims and prevents Poster Care Placement 

Arizona ; catholic social services of Yavapai has provided therapy 
to famiiiea (10 at any one time) in which a child has been sexually 
molested. Pre- vs. post-tests showed that family stresses were 
reduced in clients who received treatment. The five areas 
exhibiting the most improvement were: Pamily Discord, Self-Bsteem, 
Social Isolation, Mental Health, and Misuse of Adequate Income. 
13(c)] 
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& T ? s 'w" Ch i ld S * XU : 1 °-"»«"- coordinated 

xong-tera, but ineffective, incarceration. (15) 

Sr^ctivrin 9 UZS^T^ approach ' mwictim p - r 

particulfrtv til traatlng victiM of child sexual abuse, 
Lost . ?! Y ! are " euCh » iB Provement in self-esteem. p„ r 

B ' ||^p^^^u.. and N. qlec , TnuiaMv^jajjega 

6t.t M reported Mny other initiative. .„ d pr . vention and trMtBent 
approach., which have no t yet been evaluated. All Stat., excep t 
noted recent initiative.. Every state de.cribed on, or .ore prevention 
approach., that they believe to be effective, .„ d Bos t cited at l... t 
one treatment approach as well. 

For the .oat part, major new initiative, are ongoing and have s 
.tatewid. focua , although SOBe sre Bore locsll2ed> In several csae8f 
.P.ci.1 p roj . c t. have bee n coapleted. While „odel prevention and 
treatment approach., cited nay include .tatewide initiative.. Boat 
often they describe particular local activities. 

Thirteen of the 38 state, which have e.tablished a cildcen'. Tr u.t 
Eund described thi. effort to .upport program and aervice. to prevent 
child abu. e and neglect. (Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Mi .. 0 uri, Montana, N ew York, North Carolina, Nor th Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wisconsin). 

S ^'' Prevention , n d Treats , p - ucation and >.,ilv 

. Support, a nd_ PMl i y P re sTTvatlon and Pe rman.n^.. n, - "" "".J ' 

Program Most Frequently ondertake'T -^ canning Are Servi ce 

Often, juriadiction. focu.ed on .iailar interest, in their 
.t.t.wld. initiative. a„ d i„ BO re loC al rodel programs. Effort, to 
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address sexual abuse, provide parent education and foster family support 
programs, and family preservation/reunification and permanency planning 
projects were among the principal kinds of programs undertaken statewide 
and locally. 

Sexual Abuse Host Frequent Target of Efforts 

Sexual abuse was the most frequently targeted problem, reflecting 
the increased awareness and reporting of child sexual abuse. 
Thirty-five States reported major initiatives focusing on sexual abuse 
prevention and/or treatment (Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
NevadZi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia). 

Several States, such as Maine, described initiatives aimed at train- 
ing service providers to assess and manage sexual abuse cases more 
effectively. Oklahoma's Department of Human Resources created positions 
of district sexual abuse specialists to work with child welfare staff 
and the public in dealing with child sexual abuse. 

Other states reported initiatives designed to develop and strengthen 
programs for sexually abused children. Connecticut, for instance, has 
a year-old project of community-based, outpatient clinical services for 
child victims of sexual abuse. In 1984, Vermont's Department of Social 
and Rehabilitation Services began a sexual abuse treatment program to 
help providers offer appropriate treatment, and to develop a team 
approach to the treatment of victim and offender. This federally and 
State funded effort currently operates in 10 of the 12 regions in the 
State. Pennsylvania started a similar program in 1986 which involves 
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15 county children and youth agencies .nH < a . 

youcn agencies and is supported with $150, 000 i n 

federal funding. 



*»r. th.„ h.l £ the st.t.a reported aexu.l abu . e prevention effort,. 
*-on 9 the., moien. Co .pl.t.d . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

in H.y 1,86 diractad .t a.» c.r. c . nte r provider. .„„ the chlldren 
enrolled in licensed c . nt . r .. ^ „ einphls CUy ^..^ scho<)is 
H.nt.l Health center . 8s . sse d 54 fllM . M C urricul a , „„„ ^ M ^ 
Ml*.. «n,.l, end .upple B .„t.ry „t.ri.l. d .. llng wlth chUd s „ ual 
abu.e end per.on.l ,. f . ty in an att „ pt tQ , ^ ^ ^ 

co.pon.nt in it. he.lth curriculum The Tenn. M .. Wtmnt of HuMn 
Service, i. ml „ „K,dif ying the li„ n . ing stand „ d . q£ >u ^ ^ 

a 9 .nci.. to req uir. proper tr.inin, £or it. .t.ff abou t child ..„u.l 
abu.e and to r . qulr . that they deUver p-r . oMi aa£ety trainingf inciu(j _ 
in, child , Mua i abuae prevantion trainlngf ^ their students ^ ^ 
annually, or .. approp rlate . In Minneaota , th . s , xual ^ ^ 
neaponaihility Prog r.. is alBe d at h.lpin g junior and 8enlor „„„ ^ 
atudent. to und.r.t.nd . el(u .i abuSe and to p „ vent ^ ^ 
perpetrators. 

Nearly on. third of the State. UlMta. Arizona, Connecticut, 
Bawal Indian., Iow ., Malne , Marylandf B1|m ., ou< ^ 
Penn.ylv.ni., Tenneaa.e, otah , VerBont) descrlbe(J e££ective 
prcr-a £or child ...a., abu8e vlctlB8 „„„ ^ q£ ^ ^ 

Hinne.ot... -aural P„i ly s.xu.1 tou .e Tre.ta.nt Te.ne- eppro.ch, i„ 
which coun.elor. fro* private and pub i lc . g e„cie. proV ide lnalvidual 
and 9 roup therapy to pe rpe tr.tor., vlc ti B8 , non-of f endin, .pou.e., and 
siblings for 18-24 months. 
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Psrsnt Mucat tony Pernl ly Support Kfforte and Public Awareneee 
Camga l gna Highlighted by Many Sti tee 

Mora than half tha Stetae and rha Dlatrlct of Columbia reported 
initletivee in p*»ent educetlon and family eupport pragreme (Alabama, 
Alasks, California, Colorado, Connactlcut, Delawere, Dlatrlct of 
Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Illlnola, Iowa, Kaneae, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Klchlgen, Hleeourl, Maw Jaraay, Maw Kenlco, Maw York, Oragon, 
penneylvente, south Carolina, Tanneeeee, Varmont, Virginia, Waehington, 
alaconaln). 

An ***mpla la South Carol ins's tsn-*ask prevention program that 
tocueea on anhanclng parante' aelf-eeteem and davaloplng haalthy 
paranttng akille whlla thalr chlldran attand a play theiapy cycla. 
Another la tha family Outraach Program, locatad In Texae, which uaaa 
voluntaara to fill tha role of frland and helper to potentially abuaiva 
or naglactfal paranta and that of nurturing parant to thair chlldran. 
Home vlalta ara aupplamantad with counaallng aarvlcaa, a talaphona 
'warmllna' a.id aaalatanca In finding and ualng community raaourcaa. 

Public awerereee afforta wsrs highlighted by tan Statea (Alasks, 
Arliona. Diatrict of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Nebraeke, Maw Hampshire, 
south Dakota, Taxaa, Virginia). in ona auch effort, the Virginia 
Department of Sociel Ser*icee, Parente Anonymoue (PA), end the Virginia 
Chapter of the National Center for the Prevention of Child Aouse distri- 
buted 40,000 booklete to echools. health departmenta, mental health cen- 
ters, PA chapter*, ,lay care centere, aocial aervicea agencies, and other 
cocMunlty orgen i rat lone . The booklete describe what to expect of chil- 
dren at varteln agaa, how to deal with stress; how to discuss certain 
leeuee with children, e etatewlde resource directory; and •survival 
tip*. ' 

since ita inception in February 1984, Connecticut's -Child Abuse 
Awareness In the Schoola Project* hae had thirty training teams working 
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in conjunction with local .chool dl.ttlct. to promote .song educator. 

of chlld «ltteat^.,t, and off.r .upport to school personnel 
in the prevention and identification of child abuse and neglect. T „ue 
far, 56 towns and their representative school districts have either 
received training, scheduled training, or are considering train!, g for 
■chool staffs 

The N .w Hampshire Task Force on Child Abuse and Neglect trains and 
supsrvl... volunteer, to prosote public and P rof...lonal awareness of 
chlld abuse and neglect, to work with high-risk families, to provide 
legislative advocacy on behalf of children and to address gap. in the 
pre.ent .ervice delivery systen. 

u!!!.'/!° U '..°" PM<iV """"""Q" » «r,.n.ncv PI 1 

Prevent Child Abuse and Neglect 3 

Programs designed to promote permanency planning, family reunifica- 
tion and the prevention of out-of-home placement have been instituted 
by sore than two dozen states (Alabama, Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Wisconsin). 

Two such initiatives, Nevada's -Family Reunification Program,- and 
South Dakota's -Intensive Placement Program,- offer intensive services 
to prevent institutional placements and to reunify children in foster 
care with their families. Colorado seeks to prevent and/or shorten the 
length of foster care placement through the use of day treatment, 
intensive counseling, and parenting groups. Likewise, in Wisconsin, 
when placement of a child outside the home is imminent, children attend 
a therapeutic pre-school program focusing on social and emotional 
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development and behavior while their parents benefit from parent 
education, home visits and counseling* 

Statewide Initiatives Target staff Improvements 

Twenty States described initiatives that are directed at improving 
the organization and training of staff working on child abuse and 
neglect cases (Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Hew York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, west Virginia, Wyoming)* 

in particular, Michigan established multidiacipiinary teams of 
community professionals who "meet regularly and frequently to assess, 
plan, implement, and monitor treatment" for families receiving 
services. Kansas, Nebraska and New York implemented programs of joint 
law enforcement and child protective services training on the 
investigation of child abuse* 

States Also Focus on Assistance to Pregnant and Parenting Teens, 
Self-help Strategies, Public Awareness Efforts, and Problems of Family 
Violence 

Pregnant and Parenting Teens and Problems of Family Violence 
Receive Attention 

Twelve States reported undertaking projects to decrease the inci- 
dence of child abuse and neglect by servin? high risk groups, including 
teen parents and families with a history of violent behavior* 

Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Missouri, New York, and North Carolina cited efforts to address the 
needs of pregnant and parenting teens* For instance, the Mayor of the 
District of Columbia established a Blue Ribbon Panel for the Prevention 
of Adolescent Pregnancy to raise awareness about teen pregnancy and to 
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help prevent adolescent pregnancy. New York .pent $10-12 million ln 
State grants to localities to decrease the rate of teenage pregnancy 
and to provide job training for teen parents. 

North Carolina's "Adolescent Parenting Program- provides -intensive 
family-centered services to first tine parents 16 years old and younger 
aimed at eliminating barriers to f«ily stability, and preventing, 
remedying, or assisting in the solution of problems which nay reBult ln 
neglect, abuse, exploitation, or delinquency of children.- a similar 
program, Florida's Tre- .„d Perinatal support Program-, provides parent 
education, prenatal health care, crisis resolution services, family 
Planning and networking to high risk pregnant women. The Florida 
program continues to provide such services through the first year of 
the child's life. 

Connecticut, Ohio, south Dakota and Virginia described programs to 
reduce family violence. For example, Virginia's Family violence 
Prevention Program, funded by a marriage license surcharge, was created 
in 1982 by state legislation to encourage the development of programs 
to prevent child and spouse abuse. i„ Ohio, Concerned Citizens Against 
Violence Against women, r nc „ Turning Point is conducting a project 
which aim. to effectively utilize the residential setting offered in 
domestic violence shelters as a therapeutic milieu for children. 

f|p7o£i£-M £o^^ Health Service. x,.„ „.,., 

Eleven states described various self-help strategies, such a s 
Parent. Anony-oua, groups for adult, who were molested as children and 
children's .upport groups, which they view as important and effective 
(Alaba«i, Arkansas, Hawaii, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wisconsin). 
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Eleven States noted effective mental health services for abused 
children, their families, and perpetrators. Por example, the 'Rainbow 
Project' in Wisconsin offers comprehensive early intervention, treat- 
ment, and prevention for pre-school and primary school age children and 
families at risk of or experiencing abuse or neglect. They hope to 
■break the often generational cycle of family violence, reduce recidi- 
vism, promote permanency for young children, and improve parent-child 
relationships.' Some States, such as Arkansas, reported using lay 
therapy as well as traditional therapy to treat child abuse victims and 
their families. 

Two States gave examples of initiatives to offer treatment services 
to children in foster care. Tennessee, for one, started a Therapeutic 
Poster Care Program in 1984 to assist children placed in foster care 
because of abuse and neglect. The other, Missouri, provides treatment 
to children in foster care who have moderate medical and behavioral 



problems. 
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CHAPTER V. A COMPILATION nw ^SPOMSBS INCUlnTNfl 

INCIDENCE QP CHILD ABUSE AMD NgCLECT. POLICIES AMD 
PROCEDURES. STAT E INITIATIVES, PREVENTION 
AMD TREATMENT APPROACH B8 AND 
STATE ADMINISTRATION CONTACTS 



70-353 0-87-5 
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ALABAMA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Chi ld Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

31,385 duplicated child reports were counted manually. All referrals 
are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 



Reports represent 



Child Protective 



Physically injured 
Sexually Maltreated 
Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 
Abuse/Neglect 

Total t Maltreated 

Reports were counted manually. 

•As submitted by states totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. More serious reports. 

2. More sexual abuse on younger viccims. 

Factors Contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abase and neglect. 

2. increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth. 

4. increases in blended families. 

5. increases in teen-age parents. 

6. increases in single-parent families. 



1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

39.0 

in estimate based on telephone survey. 



ports by Maltreatment Type * 



1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

8318 
2891 



17652 
2524 

18654 20213 23574 28107 31385 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

In 1981 Alabama enacted Act no. 81-615 amending the state Code "relati; 
to the reporting of abuse or neglect of children, so as to explicitly 
add the terms 'sexual exploitation' or 'attempted sexual exploitation' 
to the definition of child abuse and to explicitly define the terms 
'sexual abuse' and 'sexual exploitation'." 
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Referrals to and Action by Law gngorsggent Officials 

Child abuse/neglect reports of a "seriouB nature" are referred to the 
District Attorn, y. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981-1985 

There has been an increase of 184 service workere and a decrease of 72 
eligibility vorkere. in November, 1985, 7 staff members previously 
working with Adult Services as well as Family and children's Services 
workers were transferred to the Division of Family and Children's 
Services to concentrate entirely on consultant functions to County 
Departments on Protective Services, Foster Care, Adoption, etc. for 
children. Some eligibility workers were ehifted to service functions, 
which include Protective Services. 

Average YearB of Education Completed by CPS workers 

Four years of college) a number of CPS supervisors and some workers 
have HSH'b. 

Administrative/Policy BarrlerB to Child Protective and Child welfare 
Services 

1. Lack of staff. 

2. Lack of money for innovative programs. 
Suggested Allocation of Existing or New Resources 

1. Increased homemaker services. 

2. Increased treatment facilities, such as therapeutic foster homes 
and group homeB. 



1. Begun in January 1982, the Parenting Education Project was designed 
for parents who abuse and/or neglect their children or are at risk of 
doing bo. it derives funds from federal, state and private sources. 



2. Since December 1984, the Alabama Department of Human Resources has 
had volunteers Berve as parent aides. This project has been extended 
until February 1987. 



1. Alabama notes Parents Anonymous (P. A.) as a prevention approach. 
P. A. has developed (31 Chapters) self-help groups around the State. 

2. There are Parent Aide Projects in 22 counties of the state. The 
project utilizes volunteers who go into homes of parents who have 
abused or neglected children. Projects also include group meetings of 
parents or parenting education classes. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



Telephone : 



Contact Person 



Dr. Dorothy Tate 

Alabama Cooperative Extension Service 
Department of Human Resources 
(205)826-5232 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 
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3. Multi-Disciplinary Teams, which function in 66 counties, assist the 
County Departments of Hunan Resources in case assessment, treatment 
plans, and resource development* 



ADMINISTRATION 

Survey completed by the Alabama Department of Human Resources 



Contact : 



Telephone: 



Louise Pittman, Director 

Division of Family and Children's Services 

64 N. Union street. Rm. 503, Administrative Bldg. 

Montgomery, Alabama 36130 

(205)261-3409 



Contact: ji n Connell 

Office of Budget and Analysis, 

Division of Fiscal Administration 

64 N. Union street, Rm. 454, Administrative Bldg. 

Montgomery, Alabama 36130 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State. 
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ALASKA 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Cases - 1985 

There were 7,702 unduplicated cases (usually a family group) counted by 
the State's computerized information system. All referrals are not 
included in the total. 

Child Protective Cases by Maltreatment Type 



1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
Physically Injured 1449 1750 
Sexually Maltreated 613 1192 
Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 3511 3701 
Other Problems 866 1059 

Total I Injuries 6439 7702 



Cases were counted by the State's computerized information system. 
Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increasing interest in child sexual abuse. 

2. Disinterest in neglect (although neglected children comprise almost 
50% of the caseloads). 

3. More of a prosecution attitude, due to a greater emphasis on child 
sexual abuse. 

Factors Contributing to increases in Reports 

Alaska has always had high reporting due to harsh environmental 
conditions and resulting coir**unity concern over vulnerable 
individuals* The following two factors, however, have led to even 
greater numbers of reports: 

a. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

b. Administrative rules published by the Department of Education 
requiring teachers' in-service on child abuse and neglect 
reporting. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

1. In August 1985, the Runaway Law was changed to require police to 
pick up the child and return him/her home or bring child to DHSS if 
he/she refuses to return home. 

2. in July 1985, the Reporting Law was changed to add and redefine 
certain required reporters* 

3. in December 1964, the Child Protection Intake procedures manual was 
rewritten and implemented. 

4. In August 1965, the Hearsay Law was changed to allow hearsay to be 
be admissible in the prosecution of sexual abuse cases* 
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Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

The Department of Health and Social Services is required to report all 
reports of child abuse, (both substantiated and unsubstantiated) to the 
Department of Law within 72 hours of receipt of the complaint. This 
policy does not apply to reports of neglect. 100% Q f all physical and 
sexual abuse cases are referred to la*, enforcement officials. Neglect 
cases are not referred unless there is the possibility of prosecution. 

S hifts in Staff. 1981-1985 

Por py 1985, the Alaska Legislature provided funding for 33 new posi- 
tions, including 13 social workers, 3 licensors, and 17 clerical support 
staff. Due to increased reports and the length of time involved in 
sexual abuse investigations, there has been a shift toward investiga- 
tion, m July 1985, all WIN workers and responsibilities were moved 
from the Division of Pamily and Youth Services to the Division of Public 
Assistance. 

Average Years of Education of completed by CPS Workers 
16.2 years in 1984; 16.6 years in 1985. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to child Protective and Child l a fare 
Services . — 

1. Continuing shortages of adequate numbers of social service staff to 
reduce caseloads or to provide necessary supports. 

2. short and long-term budgetary inflexibility. 

3. inadequate data collection and information system. 

4. inadequate services for two target groups; teens (runaways, 
pregnant minors) and Alaski Native children. 

Suggestions for Removal of Barriers 

1. Formation of budgeting alternatives, including combining budget 
components for flexibility. 

2. Re-configuration of long-rango spending patterns to develop 
pre-placement in-home and youth diversionary program services and 
ultimately reduce long-term institutional and foster care costs. 

Suggeste d Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

Expand early intervention and home-based services to other parts of the 
state. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. A public awareness campaign targeting mandated reporters was 
implemented by the Division of Pamily and Youth Services, beginning in 
January 1984. This campaign, which focused on prevention and positive 
parenting, also reached the general public through radio and TV spots 
in 6 native languages, it is state and federally funded. 

Contact; Carolyn Prichette 

Division of Pamily and Youth Services 
Telephone; (907) 465-3170 
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2. NCCAN Basic Grant (a federal grant) implemented by hospitals, Head 
Starts, and physicians, statewide, since January 1986 assists B Baby 
Doe" children, including those at risk and technologically dependent. 

Contact: Bob Burden 

Telephone: (907) 465-3204 

3. State Grant Program for Prevention Services, administered by the 
State, contracts with prevention services providers. 

Contact: Russ Webb 

Telephone: (907) 465-3023 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. A home based services program in Anchorage aimed at preventing 
further abuse or neglect and removal of the child from the home provides 
homemaker services, day treatment, counseling, parenting classes and 
other community services to no more than five to ten families for each 
of its four social workers. A July 1985 report showed that 166 families 
with 310 children had been served since January 1983, and only 11 
children had to be briefly placed outside their own home. Eighty 
percent of the cases were closed within three to five months. In PY 85, 
an estimated 180 children were served by this State-intiated program. 

2. The Division of Pamily and Youth Services will be hiring five 
mental health clinicians statewide to provide in-house evaluations, 
assessments, and treatment plans for children. Plans '"or the program 
include further development to offer in-house treatment, particularly 
for sexual abuse victims and adolescent sexual offenders. 



ADMINISTRATION 

Survey completed by the Department of Health and Social Services, 
Division of Pamily and Youth Services 

Contact: Prank Hickey 

Department of Health and Social Services 

Division of Pamily and Youth Services 

P.O. Box H-05 

Juneau, Alaska 99811 
Telephone: (907) 465-3187 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
both by the State and locally. 
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ARIZONA 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Ch ild Abuse and Neglect Reports - 1985 

24,866 unduplicated family reports were counted by the State's computer- 
ized information system. Not all referrals are included in the total! 

Child Protective Rep orts by Maltreatment T YP » * 



1981 
2303 
801 


1982 
2952 
1044 


1983 
3562 
1470 


3212 


4199 


4087 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


11696 


13115 


14705 



1984 1985 



Physically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse or neglect - 
related fatalities 

Total # Maltreated 11Me 13115 14705 20121 24866 

Reports were counted manually. 1981-1983 data on those -physically 
injured- was provided by the National Study on Child Neglect and A^use 
Reporting, The American Humane Association, Denver, Colorado. 

•As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Escalation in number of reports. 

2. Nature of reports has become more severe. 

3. Notable increase in eexual abuse reports. 

Factors Contributin g to Increases in Rep orts 

1. Increased publ;r awareness of child abuse a nd neglect 

clZTtV,\ in f in , Ci ^ Ce ° f Chlld abUSe and ne ^ lect due fc o economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Increases in teen-age parents. 

4. Increases in single-parents. 

5. Increases in blended families. 

6. Increased population. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

1. Prioritization of reports. 

2. Establishment of a child abuse prevention/treatment fund which 

™ V: r r Ce8 t0 fanilieS bef ° re the "° at 8 « riou8 forms of abuse 
oc-ur and informs the community about child abuse and its 
prevention. This fund is supported by a marriage and divorce 
surcharge an d by a voluntary income tax check-off. 
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Referrals to Law Enforcement Officials 

Child Protective Services reports on children who are allegedly 
dependent, abandoned, neglected or abused are sent to law enforcement 
daily. Cases of children requiring immediate medical attention are 
referred immediately by telephone to law enforcement. 

Shifts in Staff 

There was a 17% increase in CPS staff for PY 85/86. no significant 
change in staff occurred in previous years. Funding priorities and 
casework direction were shifted toward prevention and in-home services. 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

X survey conducted in September 1984 indicated that 48*4% of CPS workers 
and supervisors doing CPS Intake and ON-Going services held a Bachelor's 
degree and 45.2% held a Master'? rgree. The remaining 6.4% had less 
than a Bachelor's degree. 

Administrative/policy Barriers to Child protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Effective measurement and implementation of current child protective and 
child welfare services is influenced by the nature of the agency's 
structure and operation. Although the program is funded and adminis- 
tered by the state, it is divided into six Districts which operate the 
field offices. There are plans for a comprehensive ACYP program eval- 
uation process to begin. This is a step toward obtaining information 
to better determine the agency's program, policy, and training needs. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Roots of the problem are bound with poverty, unemployment, 
inadequate information about parenting and normal child development, 
lack of social and emotional support/networking, and psychological 
problems often associated with poor nurturing in the parents' own 
childhood, in this context the provision of adequate economic, social, 
health, and educational resources must be part of the solution to the 
child abuse/neglect problem. 

2. Individual help in the home to particularly high-risk young 
families, including nursing/educational/social services. 



1. Since March 1986, the American Association for Protecting Children 
in Denver, Colorado has been conducting a feasibility study of a child 
protective services hotline. This project is supported by a federal 
grant of $52,807. 



2. The Department of Economic Security, District III has been conduct- 
ing CPS multidisciplinary team development and team training, technical 
assistance and consultation of all community agencies involved in child 
protection, particularly "Baby Doe" reports. This initiative, begun in 
January 1986, is supported by a federal giant of $50,997, 



STATE INITIATIVES 



Telephone: 



Contact: 



John Pluke 

American Association for Protecting Children 
(303)695-0811 
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prevention and treatment approaches 

1. J«vi»h FMily Bnd childrtn'i s«rvic«a pr«s«nts a atru.l ,h..«. 
Pr.„„tio„ puy. -uttl, t0 9t . d , lc P hool ^ir.LToZnUy 

2. Th. Tucion fcaiociition fo r child car* haa Bat ud » honm. 
provid. infection or ...ur.nc. to ^tchS^nU*.^ '° 

v; ct ^ h :id c t h , : 1 t r i r« 1 -;.. y : vap * 1 °" ,r * treat - ent to cnud ~> 



1.17 
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INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Report! Received - 1985 

20,081 duplicated child reports and 12,592 family reports were counted 
by the State's computerised information system in 1985. Not all 
referrals are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 
34.0 

Reports represent families 
Child Protective Reports bj 
1981 

Physically Injured 1410 

Sexually Maltreated 489 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 6783 

Abuse/Beglect- 
Related Fatal It tee lu 

Total I Injuries 5069 

Observed Trends in Child A 

Public awareness efforts result in more reports; i.e., of physical 
abuse in the 1970»s and sexual abuse in the 1980's. This may or may 
not be an actual change in type of abuse. 

factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Increases in single-parent families. 

3. Increases in blended families. 

4. Increases in teen-age parents. 

5. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

6. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

7. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children ana youth. 

8. Changes in reporting procedures. 

9. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

10. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 



1982 1983 1984 1985 

38.0 37.0 36.0 37.0 

and are duplicated. 

' Maltreatment Type 1 



1982 
1490 
531 


1983 
1732 
809 


1984 

2011 
1372 


1985 
1936 
1692 


7289 


7290 


7630 


6668 


7 


3 


13 


o 


5546 


6099 


7273 


7025 



and Neglect 



1 State reports that multiple factors may be reported by each 
victim. Purther, unknowns are added to neglect numbers. 
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POLICIES ANb PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

I* Policies pursuant to changes in state law in 1985. 
2, specification of which "non-accidental- injuries constitute 
abuse/neglect. 

3 ' S!r.S na9 TSf tightened by expediting the time f ra me in which 
workers uuut finish report. 

Referrals to and Action bv Law Enforcement officials 

All child abuse/neglect referrals are referred to law enforcement 
officials. 

Shifts in Staff 

The state reported no shifts in total numbers of staff, in staff 
functions, or in service provision during FY 81-65. 

Average Years of Education completed by CPS Workers 

CPS workers completed an average of 16 ye»rs of education, 

Administrative/Policv Barriers to ch ild Protect!^ rh« i„ Helfare 
Services w a 

The child abuse law needs further revision to ease the administrative 
burdens on agencies receiving reports while protecting the rights of 
all involved. * 

Suggested Allocation s of Existing or New R«.n.,rr«« 

1. Resources should go to more trained workers in the field to make 
accurate and timely investigations and to commit both personal and 
hard services to the families to prevent further abuse and to help 
families stay together. p 

2. Primary prevention-^, g. , parenting, child development classes in 
public schools. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. community child Sexual Abuse Project received *179,353 in Title XX 
funds and *59,784 in state funds to implement a preventive program 
involving all children, hospitals, DBS County offices, law enforcement, 
local civic groups, and mental health agencies. The state began this 
project in April 1984 under the auspices of the Child Protective 
Services Central Office, it was completed in December 1985, 

Contact Person: Bobbie Ferguson 

Child Protective Services Central office 
Telephone: (501) 371-2170 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 

1. The WHO- (we Help Ourselves) Program, a video tape on the prevention 
of sexual abuse, is shown in Little Rock Public Schools, 
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2, "Better Safe Than Sorry" is one of several films and videos 
purchased by the State's 57 task forces on child abuse which shows 
children in public schools how to avoid conflict and unsafe situations 
how to get help and how to report abuse* 

3. The Day Sexual Abuse Conference, which was attended by over 600 
■ental health professionals, day care workers, Department workers and 
hospital social workers, was a preventive program cosponsored by publi 
and private agencies* 

4* Treatment includes "lay" therapy (e.g., friend to an abusing 
family), Parents' Anonymous, professional casework, end psychiatric 
counseling* No agency has developed a planned approach* 



Funds for child protection and child welfare are administered by the 
State* 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: 



Telephone: 



Pat Page, Assistant Deputy Director 

Program Support 

Department of Human Services 

Division of Children and Family Services 

P.O. Box 1437 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 
(501)371-2651 



to 
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CALIFORNIA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Ch ild Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

146,724 duplicated family reports and 272,953 duplicated child reports 
were counted either manually or by a computerized system depending upon 
how counties provide States with counts. All referrals are included in 
the total. 

Child Pro tective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 1 
1981 1982 

Physical] y Injured 
Sexually Maltreated 
Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 
Other 

Total # Maltreated 197830 218605 230813 250271 295769 

*As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

The number of report: of child and abuse has increased, but this 
increase is generally relieved to be the result of increased public 
awareness rather than attributable to an increase in maltreatment of 
children. 



1983 1984 1985 

72025 86694 

43056 54121 

115870 143500 

19320 11454 



Pactr.'-s Contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect; changes in 
administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

2. changes in reporting procedures; increases in single-parent 
families; increases in teen-age parents. 

3. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families; reductions in cash assistance programs, and 
in-kind assistance such as medical care, housing, etc; increases in 
olended families. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

1. $10 million was provided for innovative child centered approaches 
to child abuse and neglect prevention and intervention programs. 

2. Children's Trust Pund was established for the purpose 0 f funding 
child abuse and neglect prevention and intervention programs and for 



•Deprived of necessities- category includes "caretaker incapacity 
or absence," 'general neglect" and "severe neglect." "other" category 
includes "emotional abuse," "parent/child conflict," "exploitation" and 
"other. " Reports were counted manually. 
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evaluation, research or dissemination of intervention programs 
concerning existing program models. 

3. Pilot projects were established to develop in-home care programs 
designed to avoid out of home placement of abused and neglected 
children. Pilot projects designed to maximize the safety, security, 
comfort and quality of life for children aged 14 or under who are in 
self-care during hours of parental employment or other unavailabil- 
ity were also instituted. 

4. $11,250,000 was appropriated to ensure comprehensive and effective 
primary prevention education for all publicly funded preschool 
through 12th grade children. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Agencies 

The county welfare departments and local law enforceme.it agencies are 
required to cross report specific cases of child abuse. The percent of 
substantiated cases of abuse and neglect which are referred to law 
enforcement officials is not known. 

Shifts in Staff 

Shifts occurred as a result of State's major child welfare services 
reform program in October, 1982. There was an increase in time spent 
by child welfare services staff on Emergency response activities. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1. Need for a comprehensive definition of what constitutes child abuse 
and neglect. 

2. Need for uniform criteria for the removal of a child from home. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

Preplacement preventive (Emergency Response and Family Maintenance) 
resources. 

STATE INITIATIVES 

1. In October 1982, the State enacted legislation, Senate Bill 14 (SB 
14), which grants the authority to implement many of the new federal 
child welfare service requirements of PL 96-272. Under SB 14, four 
rather than two service delivery programs for abused, neglected and 
exploited children and their families were established, including 
Emergency Response, Family Maintenance, Family Reunification, and 
Permanent Placement Programs. All have the objective of achieving 
permanency and stability for the child through provision of 
time-limited, objective-oriented services. 

Contact: Ritrb Hemstreet, Ch ?£ 

F - and Children's Services Policy Bureau 

'f Ttet, MS 9-103 

£ ;to, California 95814 

Telephone: { * ;-633 

2. w-.^e September l?.Z t the State, under the authority of Assembly of 
Bill 1733, has provide funds to public and private agencies which 
offer services to abo^ea and neglected children, or to those at-risk. 
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Contact: 



David C. Poster 

Office of Child Abuse Prevention 
744 P Street, MS 9-100 
Sacarmento, California 95814 
(916)323-3888 



Telephone: 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 



1. The Main Street Theater uses the theater environment to create a 
sense of autonomy, allow for self-determination activities, and 
ultimately increase the self esteem of children ages 7 to 18. Members 
from the community present information to the 10-week group which, in 
turn, uses that information to create an original play script. Pull 
scale productions of the play are presented twice a year. This Plumas 
Rural Services project has exceeded its goal of a 75% increase in self 
esteem among group members. 

2. San Diego Youth and community Services offers respite services for 
high risk adolescents and their foster families over a six-month 
period. Activities and workshops for all members of the family are 
provided in this program, which has been 100% successful in preventing 
abuse in these foster homes. 

3. The Early Parenting Project in San Prancisco General Hospital 
employs bilingual and bicultural paraprofessionals in a multi discipli- 
nary team approach to provide health care (e.g., well baby care) for 
high-risk families that are recipients of In-Home Supportive Services. 



Punds for child protection and child welfare services are State 
supervised and county administered. 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: 



Mr. Loren D. Suter, Deputy Director 
Department of Social Services 
Adult and Pamily Services Division 
744 P Street, Mail Station 17-18 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916)445-6410 



Telephone: 
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COLORADO 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

7,987 duplicated family reports were counted by the State's computerized 
information system. Not all referrals are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

60.0 59.0 57.0 63.0 65.0 

Figures represent the total number of child victims, not the total 
number of reports. According to the state, the percent of reports 
substantiated may be higher for Colorado than for other States because 
the count of substantiated reports going into the registry has already 
been screened to some degree by the counties. Counts were provided by 
the State's computerized information system through December 1984 and 
by a manual count for 1985. 

Child Protective 



Physically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse or neglect- 
re lated fatalities 

Total t Maltreated 

*As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the tot/ . number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Reporting of sexual abuse has greatly increased, requiring 
additional investigation and treatment resource* 

2. County departments have also experienced an inert e in the number 
of third party and institutional abuse/neglect referrals. 



Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awarenesr of hi Id abuse and n ~c. . 

2. Changes in reporting procedui««. 

3. Increases in incidence of chili i*ou&e a" ' nec due to economic 
conditions of families. 

4. Increases in single-parent familir*. 



1 Computerized information systems provided counts for all categories, 
with the exception of 'abuse or neglect eclated fatalities," which 
were counted manually. 'Total number of maltreated* in 1985 
includes both substantiated and inconclusive reports. Ail other 
reports are confirmed. 



a by Maltreatment Type * 



1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


2060 


2277 


2436 


2360 


787 


1042 


1436 


1656 


2100 


2748 


3258 


3078 


10 


20 


11 


20 


4947 


6067 


7130 


""94 
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5. Increases in blended families. 
Increases in teen-age parents* 

7. Reductions in cash assista^e programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc, 

8. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth, 

9. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 

10. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

required! 3 ' Pr ° teCti ° n inVolv ^nt in third party abuse has been 

Referrals to and Action By L aw Enforcement Officials 

State has a policy of coordination of referrals and investigation with 
law enforcement, although the actual protocol differs from county to 

were ~* Jr'LTT' ° £ Sub8tantiated *ases of abuse and neglect which 
llll re * erred fc ° law enforcement officials or which led to criminal 
prosecution and/or conviction is n0 t known. 

Shifts in Staff 

No shifts in the number or functions of staff, or between human service 
programs or divisions occurred between 1981 and 1985. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to chil d Protective and Child Wmlf.r * 
bervices ■■- 

1. The high turnover in child protection workers could be reduced by 
better pay scales, more training, and a supportive system which 
would permit rotation of assignments after two years. Greater 
attention needs to be paid to alleviating job stress a nu increasing 
the sense of professionalism. 

Caseload of specialized sexual abuse workers needs to be reduced- 
Caseload of abuse/neglect treatment workers also needs to be reduced 
to provide more complete treatment to families. 

Suggeste d Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

Training of child protective workers in the initial month after hiring 
and on, *r ongoing basis. ninng 



2. 
3. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



iracr^A* 7 !; D * P " tment o£ Social Services has implemented a 
program to t ;ain county-based community teams of school. i« enfnr^ 



ity teams of school, law enforcement 

lonnei to hel 
activities. 

t^me *cf jss the State. 



ano eoci,i services personnel to help advise and provide weVsightTof 
couu y programs and activities. There are currently at least 42 



2. Begun in 1984 with Colorado's NCAAN grant, the Department of Social 
Services oversees the training program directed a t child residential 
facilities, including mental health and juvenile justice institutions 
to reduce and prevent abuse in those settings. 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. Schools throughout the State have begun to provide in-depth 
education on sexual abuse, including instruction on how children can 
report its occurrence and protect themselves. 

2. The Boulder County Mental Health Center, in conjunction with Public 
Health and social Services, runs an intervention and prevention program 
for high-risk families during pregnancy and the first six months of the 
infant's life. This program is jointly funded. 

3. Innovative approaches have been developed by the counties to 
prevent placement and/or shorten the length of foster care placement. 
These programs involve the use of day treatment, intensive counselors 
and parenting groups* 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Jane Beveridge 

Department of Social Services 
Child Protection Program Specialist 
P.O. Box 181000 
Denver, Colorado 80218-0819 

Telephone: (303)294-5952 



Funds for child protection and child welfare services are 80% state 
administered and 20% locally administered. 
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conrecrxcuT 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total child Abuse and Neglect Reports .^ y ^ (7/1/IU- ^ rya^ 

all report, that were to be Investigated, represents 
Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 



1983 
65.0 



1984 
71.0 



1985 
70.0 



1982 
3085 
637 


1983 
2550 
724 


1984 

3916 
1019 


1985 
4254 

1512 


3843 


5120 


6044 


6328 


21 
3360 


24 

3720 


18 
4318 


7 

4703 


10946 


13148 


15315 


16804 



Reports represent children and are duplicated. 
Child Protective Repo rts by Maltreatment Typ e _!/ 
1981 

Physically injured 

Sexually MaUr^mH 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse/Neqiect - 

related fatalltl»« 

At-risk 

Total | injuries 
Observed Trends In Hilld Abuae and Neglect 

1. A 2000% increase in referrals over a seven-year period. 

2. The number of referrals has leveled off to about 12,000 per year 

3. 50% of the active caseload ia now adolescents. 
Factors Contributing to increases j n Reports 

1. increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect 

2 ' conau^ns'of 1 ;^;.:. 0 ' ChUd abU " "* d " t0 — ic 

3. increases in single-parent families . 

4. changes in reporting procedures. 

5. Increases in blended families. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

MariJy^K f^f f^'™ aBd ReBOVa1 ' instituted in December 1980, 
clinicallssues! n tC °* thft h °" e and 

1 l i9 ^*** repre * cnt th « number of chil dren involved in eacn repor t 

ZLSL? w ? ich were verified - toandoned c """« «• ' 

incJud! d/ ? ft9 T ^ nUabera and 8Udden infant d " th -Jndrome deatha are 
included In abuse or neglect-related fatalities statistics 
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2. Response tine guidelines, which provide information on how soon 
after a referral a worker can be present, were instituted in 
September 1983, to create consistency statewide about the level of 
risk. 

3. Voluntary placement guidelines, issued to clarify conditions under 
which voluntary placement is used and the length of placement, were 
installed in January 1)B1. 

4. In September 1984, provision of Protective Services to Pamily Day 
Care Homes and Centers was initiated to improve the response to 
(including the investigation of) referrals about day care centers. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

State has policy regarding referral of alleged child abuse and neglect 
cases. However, the percent of substantiated cases of abuse and 
neglect which are referred to law enforcement officials or the percent 
of these referrals which have led to criminal prosecution and/or 
conviction are not known. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981- 1985 

In 1985, there was a 10% increase in professional and clerical staff 
and a 25% increase in the amount of time spent by child protection 
workers in court. There was also an increase in the amount of time 
spent on investigations, especially those that involved day care 
providers and allegations of sexual abuse. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Availability of resources. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Treatment of parents and children. 

2. Pre-placement prevention. 

3. Reunification. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. Begun in 1979 with Connecticut's NCCAN grant, the Children's 
Protection Project "designs and implements a comprehensive system of 
resources which supports the delivery of child abuse and neglect 
prevention and treatment services at the community level. Project 
affiliates work closely with local DCYS offices to meet the needs of 
Connecticut's children and their families." For 1986-87, the total 
funds for this project are approximately $1.2 million, which comes from 
federal, state, and private sources. 

Contact: Prancine J. Vecchiolla, MSW 

Department of Children and Youth Services 
Division of Child and Protective Services 

Telephone: (203)566-8768 

2. The Child Abuse Awareness in the Schools Project is a statewide 
effort supported by the Children's Trust Pund which includes training 
for both educators and parents to help prevent and identify child abuse 
and neglect. 
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Contact: Francine J. Vecchiolla, MSW 

Department of Children and Youth Servicea 
Telephone: SS^Il? 1 " *™ iC ** 

^i„?o f Uly \' 1985 ' the SUte ***** cosmunity-based outpatient 
clinical service, for child victim of sexual abuee. ° Utpatient 

victim oTfuU^i'i °" er C °r ,nlty - baMd aervice. for 

CMlf f££? l0lenC * M ° f ° Ct ° ber 1986 - «• be 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

Th* Department of Children and youth Servicea e»ploya the Social 
Development Model of Positive youth Development as «\h^r.?? J . 
for it. prUary pr . ventlon WtUti^^ 

CoJi^Trl^ the Kanaa. 

iTffi t^t Chll h d "? - a g .\rd e o! a . i r V rr P : a n:.uch 

of their time after school un.upervi.ed how to care for thejelves. 

Mutual lll^r bY Pa " ntB ' toon *~«« •« Connecticut foTpnoen x 

Mutual Lit. maurance Company employees and their children? 

Contact: ^ Picker , fc#cutlve Director 

Parenta Anonymous of Connecticut 

60 Lorraine street 
_ , Hartford, Connecticut 06105 

Telephone : ( 2 03 )523-5255 

2. The New Haven Public Schools provide « n infant and tohhit di-« 

^Si^:.^^""" S -1 f Child " n t0 P^te 9 int.l!: c tual 
.... * u7, a-veio P«* nt « The ataff also assists atudent Bothers , nrf 
their children in securing needed community services! * 

Contact: Elisabeth Celotto 

Kathy- London 

Now Haven Public Schoola 
2000 Orange street 
New Haven, Connecticut 06510 
Telephone: (203)787-8758 

Contact: Laurie Rdenburg-McQueen 

South windeor Department of Human Services 
91 Ayers Road 

South Windsor, Connecticut 
Telephone: (203)644-3444 

4. The sexual Assault Prevention Project, operating in Meriden 

n^^r^t 0 * 1001 D i' trict *' *• —ig».d to CublUh . co^nity 
network that reaponda appropriately to sexually abuaed children and to 
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teach children skills that will help them avoid becoming victims of 
sexual assault* 



Contact: 



Telephone: 



Hariam Gardner-Frum 
30 Colony Street 
Meriden, CT 06450 



(203)235-2815 



Michael Rohde 
SAC Exchange 
Curtis Home 
380 Crown Street 
Meriden, CT 06450 
(203)237-9726 



5. The Adolescent Good Start Program, run by the Hartford Health 
Department, is a parent education program for pregnant adolescents* 
Parent aides work with the expectant mother on preparing for the child, 
parenting skills, stress management, and developing support networks* 



Contact: Mary Battle 

Adolescent Good Start Program 

City of Hartford Health Program 

80 Coventry Street 

Hartford, CT 06112 
Telephone: (203)722-6810 



6* The Stamford Hospital Perinatal Support Program offers a 
coordinated program of support services (e.g., pre-natal clinic 
services, in-patient family centered maternity care, outpatient clinic 
parenting education, and home visitation) to pregnant mothers and new 
motheLS who are at risk themselves or whose infants are considered at 
risk medically and/or socially. 

Contact: Carol Greenberg, ACSW, Director 

Social Work Department 
Karla Greenberg, Coordinator 
The Stamford Community Child Protection Team 

Treatment programs include the Children's Protection Project and the 
Child Abuse Awareness in the Schools Project (see State Initiatives). 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Walter Pawelkiewicz, Ph.D. 

Department of Children and Youth Services 

170 Sigourney Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06105 
Telephone: (203)566-8150 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State. 
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1981 
250 
60 


1982 
550 
100 


1963 
900 
250 


1964 

1090 
350 


1985 
974 
513 


330 


760 


1325 


1550 


1755 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


2 


640 


1410 


2475 


2990 


3244 



INCIDENCE Of CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

TgUL.chUd A buaa and N«mact R. P n rt « n mcmlvaA , 1Q q„ 

ilii 1983 1 98 4 19 B5 

70.0 62.0 ?3T6 55^7 

r:;;;5:;r l f " xu - >nd «• «,. y My lnvolV6 

Child Ptotactlvg - r ^ T hy Haitraafni- Tyj - . 

D«Prlv«d of N«caa- 

lltlaa/Naqlacn d 
Abuaa o r ntglfct - 

ralatad fitillHn 

Total # Maltraatad 

•A. eub.ltted by st.t.., total, acro.a child maltreatment 
do not neceeeerlly Mt ch th. tot.l nu u,er of re P or" It 
child abuaa and naglact. r 

Obaarved Tranda in rh tid Abuaa «»>d Neglect: 

l ' r h :„ n dt:[.d o, 1 „ , ^ , y . h :;.[ u \ n t ' t « n <«• < < ta . «. 
inc r ....d n. .c::r„i„r P ::; r ;s "'^./r r» 

2 ' wJliMJ"""' " lth ' br0 " ,er •°* i °<°°»°^ 'Pectru. 0£ th. 
J. Involvement In ,.,„.! , bu „ c „„ h reaulted in th 

d£l». new r.nge of , kul . ln Homng wUh ^rice^nTth. 0 !.,.! 

4. The st.t. 1. beginning to .ee en .e.ertlon of fa.lly/pa . n f a 
right, reg.rdlng CPS Involvement in c«.e.. """^P* - nt 8 

P.ctot. Contributing t- o Incree.ee in Report. 

1. '"creeeed public ew.r.n... of child ,b.,.e end neglect 

2. tNtHSN in communlty-b,,.d e.rvlc.e, , UC h .. d.y care a'-er 
echool program, for children end youth. ' 

J. Increeeee ln teen-age perente. 
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5. Increases in single-parent families. 

6. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions cf families. 

7. Increases in blended families. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

Severe cases of sexual and physical abuse are reported to law 
enforcement officials as soon as they are known. 

Shifts in Staff 

Fifteen administrative staff positions from the ^ild Protective 
Services agency were taken to support other Divisions leavir.g five 
staff in administrative functions. 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

Child protective workers have completed an average of sixteen years of 
education. 

Suggested Allocations of New or Existing Resources 

1. Payment of "real" costs for placements. 

2. In-home/family services treatment. 

3. Comprehensive, current training programs for all staff. 

4. Primary prevention. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. Unit Configuration (need additional info) 

2. There have been three major reorganizations of the Division and 
Department since 1982, all with the goal of better service provision. 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. Parent Aides are contracted by the State to work with families to 
help prevent Child Abuse and Neglect. These paraprofessionals provide 
parents with positive role modeling, communication and relationship- 
building skills, and task-oriented assistance on an "as needed" basis. 

2. The State also contracts workers to assist at-risk families on a 
daily basis. Each worker is assigned to a small number of cases so 
that these families receive intensive homebased assistance, such as 
standing in line with a parent to get economic support, going with a 
parent to parenting classes, helping with household chores, and making 
sure a depressed parent gets out of bed in the morning. 

3. The State employs a case management approach to treatment (i.e., a 
service plan is developed, services are brokered out, and the case is 
monitored) . 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Contact Person: rusan Greenatein 

uivision of a. Id Protective service* 
First State Executive plaza 
7 03 Bast 30th Strec" 

T.l.pho„.: ^IsT^r 1 ""' 19802 

K/suu"" Pr °" Cti0n Chi " ' " —ic -r. .d.t»t.t.„ d 
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DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE ANT NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

3416 duplicated family reports and 6073 duplicated child reports were 
counted manually. All referrals are included in the total. 

Percent of Repo.ts Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

36.6 35.6 40.0 35.5 n/a 

Reports represent children and are duplicated. The 1984 percentage is 
an estimate. 

Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

Physically Injured 
and/or 

Sexually Abused 1187 1157 1257 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 3148 3488 4086 

Total I Maltreated 

Reports were counted manually. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. as prevention and treatment programs have become more effective in 
preventing foster care placements and permitting many children to 
return home in a short time span, those children who have entered 
into or remained in foster care have tended to be older and more 
troubled. 

2. Increased number of adolescent parents. 
Pactors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increases in incidence of chilo ibuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families, particularly Black families. 

2. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

3. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth. 

4. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

5. Increases in teen-age parents. 



1298 
3689 

6073 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

Changes in investigation and reporting policies and procedures. 
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Referral, to and Action hy r.„ B>forc«»»nt Official. 

" 5 0piliUn Polic « 0»Part»ent. The parcent of aub.tantlated 
caaae which .r. aubaeauently t .,. rr . d for pto ; ecution i.'^'t av.u.Wa. 

Shift* in gtaff 

in 1982, the DepartMnt of Buaan Servlcea underwent organizational ..a 

iZ^i cha T* in U" f hild w«f . SSSS^SSd* - 

Er^.a.alon'.o to ' :f° Pti ? n ' ' ad «=«.. ca... and ca.ework.re 

involvS" ^ " ChieV " P» r -" enc y the llva. of the children 

Average Yeara of M ucatlon Completed bv CPs Horkera 

17.6 year. In 1983, 17.4 year, in 1984 and 1985. The exact flaure for 

.L'™ 9 !,?;":* 0 ' " dUC * ti ° n *" n0t 'or 1981 and 1982 9 ^f v " t 

.Inc. 1977, the Department of Buaan Servlcea- policy ha. been toT!I 
only MSN level worker, for opening. In it. chl£ w.?,ar. coZn.nt. 

Ad-lnmratlve/Poncy Barrier, to rhlld Protect „ alla 

^-.JyT..oTutlofo, aOM , and/0t ' l0W "° Vin9 coutt Proceeding, can Impede 
chUdrenTpe^nt"^:.! " " bU " - >>™~* •« 

Sugge.ted Allocation of Ro uting or w.„ «..o 

l ' nth^Ll'lZ^'VZ »oole.c.nt., particularly adoleacent 

"en."." .Titu t . h, of t f. C nd. 1 r. t : n ' e "° tiOMlly di ' tUtb - d teen ' 9 «" - 

a" h ° USin9 f0t l0W " nd »od et "o income famlllee. 

« \ HUMn 8ervice » «taff, especially for Initial 

cr^^ncl." 1189 '" 0 " - — - 'or^-hour 



STATE INITIATIVES 

the S.SSIm!! 4 *.^ May ° r ° £ D ' C - Mtabl i«hed a Blue Ribbon Panel for 
the prevention of teenage pregnancy in an effort to decrease the rate 

proS?^ a "° n9 ad0lMcent8 ' ""unity-wide efforta are stm"n 
Contact; Me , LM(pBon 

T*i*nh«n Mayoral office of Teenage Pregnancy 

Telephone: (202)727-6424 

2. since November 1985, the child and panily Seivices Division 
W^rSS- 1 ° f the ™< *>< - ^"ptive ho»es 

Contact; Toni aa rV ey 

Telephone: "ot^-mo* 08 '" C " r * Re « uit » ent *>»»i"e. 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 



1. The Preventive Family Counseling Program (PPCP) is a family 
preservation program which was initiated in 1985. 

2. The Department of Human Services' Child and Family Services Division 
provides a "one worker, one family' treatment approach, based on recom- 
mendations by the National Resource Center on Family Based Services. 
Once an initial inveatigation of allegations of neglect is completed the 
case is assigned to an on-going aervices worker based upon the level of 
services required. The family case and all of the children remain with 
the same social worker, whether the children are at home, are placed in 
foster care, or are placed in adoption. 



Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
locally (the District of Columbia, because of its unique situation, 
acts as both the state and municipal agency). 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: 



Telephone : 



Regina M. Bernard, Chief 

Child and Family Services Division 

500 First Street, N.tf. Room 8000 

Washington, D.C. 20001 

(202)724-2023 




FLORIDA 
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INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and ne glect toporf Received - iga* 
Percent of Reports Substantiate 



1981 
47.0 



1982 
49.0 



19B3 
49.0 



Reports represent families and are unduplicated. 
Child Protective Reports b y Haltraaf«nf ^1 
1981 

Other 39272 
Physically injured 8740 
Sexually Maltreated 2289 
Depriv ed of Neces- 

sltles/Naqlactftd 5714 
Abuse/Meoi^eh- 

related fatalltl.™ 8 



1982 
46860 
9830 
2608 

7151 

18 

66467 



1983 
52251 
10524 
3015 

7550 

13 

73353 



1984 
53.35 



1984 
36309 
14400 

5799 

23891 
7 

80406 



1985 
57.33 



1985 
238 31 
12796 

5353 

25072 
9 

67061 



Total f injuries 5602 3 
Observed Trends In rh u d Abuse and Neglect 

1. More reports. 

2. Much nore public awareness. 

3. A trend away fro« foater care. 

4 ' chUdr^ 0 """ tMit " nti - 1 P 1 ""-* of -cotton.!!, di.turb.d- 

Factor. Contributing to increa.ea In Report. 

1. Increaeed public . wa reneae of child abuae and neglect 

IZui:: ln Child " d n ' 9l « 5t d " to n . d co n „^c Ct co„ditio„. of 

3 ' 11V "VZll^t ° tb '" " kin9 ■ tep0tt " - °" •"o.tion. that 
Jndicat. " ^■ a ^\° t nC9 i eCt ty le9al "•""I"-'", but „hlc£ 

4. ^■t..„ a -. d g . t ^ t n e e : d .f 0t " TCial intervention. 

5. increases in s ingle-pa rent faailies. 

6 - 5tss « t rho^ B r:n. pto,t "-' Md in - kina — — 

? ' ^n"*" d j;T 6d f0t CO, " unit l'-f»« d ""ice., . U ch a. day car. 

after .chool program fot children and youth. ' 
8. Change, in the definition of child .bua. and neglect. 

1 'Other- category include, ■hlato rlol- report, fro- ESS »kT, ^ 

Mgi.try Xnfor^tion Sy.te. which were not £d.d by -Itrei^'t tv^e 

HR8 haa recently changed it. .v.t_ „« .., * " Bltt «t»e it type. 

.11 referral, to costing only^r^rt. » "? Cjuntin9 

c-put.riaed a nfrri.~o' d .y" eli . ,UPOtt ' the 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

1. Instituted comprehensive statewide child abuse and neglect 
prevention programs; expedited public awareness training for 
medical and school personnel ( 1982-present ) . 

2. Implemented a pre-protect ive services program to work with high 
risk families ( 1985-present ) . 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

State has policy of notification of law enforcement agency so it can 
begin criminal investigation if certain abuse/neglect has occurred. 
After CPS investigation and determination of probable cause, 
notification of state's attorney is required. 

Shifts in Staff 

1982: 3 0% decrease in Dependency/Delinquency Intake Staff 
1983: 3* increase in Dependency/Delinquency IntaKe Staff; 

15% increase in Protective Services Staff 
1984: 9% increase in Dependency/Delinquency Intake Staff 
1985: 9% increase in Dependency/Delinquency Intake Staff; 

20% increase in Pre-Protective Services Staff. 
In addition, general services (specialized family services) were 
shifted to a new program called pre-protect ive services. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1. Current organizational structure separating program experts from 
operations has not oroved effective. 

2. Inadequate resources, pay, staffing and support services. 

3. Too formalized, standardized, process-oriented. 

4. Unrealistic expectations (i.e., cannot attract/retain high quality 
staff). 

suggested Allocations of Existing or New R esources 

Distribution based on percent of child population at risk (while taking 
into consideration other factors, such as abuse/neglect reports and 
quality of services). 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1 The Intensive Crisis Counseling Program is a family preservation 
program which has been in existence si: e 1981. There are currently 11 
programs statewide. Funds are derived from federal and State sources. 

Contact Person: John H. Paschal 

Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 

1317 Winewood Boulevard 

Tallahassee, Florida 32308 
Telephone: (904)488-5881 

2. Since 1982, the State has < \rried out a child abuse and neglect 
prevention program directed at all community organizations and 
families. It is supported with over $1.14 million in federal funding 
and over $2.36 million in state funding. 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1, The Pr* and Perinatal Support Program is a preventive program for 
high risk pregnant women* Services (including parenting education, 
prenatal health care, crisis resolution, family planning, and network- 
ing) begin during the second trimester of pregnancy and continue for up 
to one year after childbirth, 

2, Parent education and support groups provide parents with information 
regarding child development and parenting skills. They also help 
parents understand their personal needs for support as individuals and 
as parents and to use the group to help meet these needs. Parents of 
newborns, toddlers, adolescents and special needs children receive 
specialized curricula, 

3, The Protective Services Pilot Project, presently serving three 
districts, offers in-home assistance to abused and neglected children 
by State counselors specially trained in protection and support 
capacities. The program prevented foster care placement and allowed 
for greater contact with troubled families. 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: 

Telephone: 
Contact : 

Telephone: 



John H, Paschal 

Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 
1317 Winewood Bouleverd 
Tallahassee, Plorida 32308 
(904)488-5881 

OR 

Ellen I, Hoffenberg, Esq,, Director 

Department of Governor's Constituency for Children 

235 Carlton Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

(904)487-0632 or SC 277-0632 



Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State, 



70-353 0-87-6 
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GEORGIA 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received ~ 1985 

26,511 unduplicated family reports were counted by the State's 
computerized information system and 45,489 unduplicated child reports 
were estimated based on information in the computerized information 
system* Not all referrals are included in the total* 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

43.0 41.0 41.0 N/A N/A 



Reports represent families and are unduplicated. 
Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * A 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 




Physically Injured 


4072 


4137 


5148 


6003 


8553 


Sexually Maltreated 


1071 


1249 


1708 


199?. 


3872 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neglected 


9397 


10598 


13283 


15489 


16540 


Abuse/Neglect- 












related fatalities 


[ Included under 


physically 


injured] 




Emotional/Other 












Abuse 


2298 


1970 


2235 


2606 


16?.f 


Total t Maltreated 












Families 


13796 


15390 


19394 


22616 


26511 



*As submitted by State, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

More public awareness of child abuse and neglect, especially sexual 
abuse, has caused an increase in reporting in the area of ivsxuaJ aau&e, 
with a 17% increase in the number of sexual abuse referrals over the 
past year. 



Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures 

3. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 



1 Counts for 1981-1983 are estimates based on information in a 
computerized information system. 1984 and 1985 counts are estimates 
based on a combination of counts provided by individual jurisdictions 
within the state and information in a computerized information system. 
The totals for 1984 and 1985 were counted by a computerized information 
system and may incorporate more than one type of abuse in a single 
family. 
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4* Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 

medical care, housing, etc* 
5, Increases in teen-age parents* 
6« Increases in single-parent families* 

7, Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs fot* children and youth* 

8, Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect* 
9* Changes in reporting procedures* 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

As of 1981, the Department of Human Resources is required to report 
cases of sexual exploitation to law enforcement officials* 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

State requires that all reports of abuse, sexual assault, or sexual 
exploitation where there is "reasonable cause to believe" the report is 
true must be immediately reported by the Department to the District 
Attorney or local police authority* Law enforcement officials are 
responsible for removal of a child from the home if his/her life is in 
immediate danger* 

Shifts in Staff 

There were no shifts in staff numbers or functions, or between human 
service programs or divisions between 1981-1985* 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

Child protective workers, for FY 81-85, completed an average of sixteen 
years of education* 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1* Staff recruitment requirements by Merit System do not require 

special qualifications* 
2* Poor allocation of CPS staff (e.g., many local offices are 

understaffed) * 

3* Need for better communication between juvenile judges and the local 
Departments in relation to social service as required by P*L*96-272* 
4* Lack of community resources outside of urban areas* 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1* Increased priority and funds given to prevention of out-of-home 
placements* 

2, Development of community resources (i*e*, treatment, health facili- 
ties, training, home health areas, expanded homemaker services). 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1* The Medical Association of Georgia and the Department of Human 
Resources conducted a successful joint public awareness campaign, "it's 
OK to Tell," to encourage the medical community, other professionals, 
and the general public to report suspected instances of child abuse* 
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This year-long campaign, which begsn August 27, 1984. included TV and 
radio public service announcements, statewide and individual count fact 
sheets on child abuae and reporting, a puppet ahow and sexual education 
coloring book for school children, a alide khow and handbook for 
physicians, medis kits for medicsl societies, bus cards urging the 
public to report suspected sbuse, bumper stickers, community forums, 
and a Governor's news conference. Surveys were conducted before and 
after the campaign to uncover and correct information about reporting 
suspected sbuse. This project was supported by federal, state and 
private funds. 

Contact: Medical Association of Georgis 

938 Peachtree Street, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
Telephone: (404)876-7535 

OR 

Contact: Gejrgia Department of Hunan Resources 

47 Trinity Drive, S.M. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
Telephone: (404)656-4937 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. The Family Preservation Services Project in Columbia County was 
established to prevent unnecessary out-of-hone placement of children, 
improve services to families snd reunify families with children in 
foster care. In 1984, this project conducted an extensive study of the 
services to families in Richmond and Columbia County and made 
recoauaendationa to improve these services — which were implemented by 
December 1985. 

Contact; Gary J. Heffner, Family Services Consultant 

Georgia Department of Human Resources 
878 Peachtree Street, N.B. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

2. it's OK To Tell (See State Initiatives) 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Ruthie Sheppard 

Department of Human Resources 
Division of Family and Children Services 
878 Peachtree Street, N.E. Ste. 502 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

Telephone: (404) 894-5301 

Contact: Nathan Anareck, Director of Social Services 

878 Peachtree Street, N.E. Ste 501 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

Telephone: (404) 894-4458 

Funds for child protection and child welfare are administered by both 
the state and locally. 
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HAWAII 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

2928 duplicated family reports and 4069 duplicated child reports were 

counted by the State's computerized system in 1985. All referrals are 
not included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

53/48 f>l/51 48/45 51/50 57/56 



figures on the lert represent family reports; those on the right 
represent child reports. Both are duplicated. 

Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Physically Injured 


759 


839 


1016 


1245 


1424 


Sexually Maltreated 


106 


148 


140 


279 


277 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neglected 


410 


502 


615 


854 


815 


Abuse/Neqlect- 












related fatalities 


4 


3 


4 


2 


1 


Total # Injuries 


1134 


1379 


1619 


2179 


2275 



Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Dramatic and continuing increase in the number of reports, 
especially of sexual abuse, which has increased at almost twice the 
rate of all other reports. 

2. Substantial increase in reports ol serious physical abuse within 
the last two-three years. 

3. Low income families continue to be over represented in the reports 
while physical abuse (unlike the national trend) continues to 
exceed neglect reports. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increa&ed public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Changes in reporting procedures. 

3. Increases in teen-age parents. 

4. Passage of a comprehensive child protective act by the Hawaii State 
Legislature. 

5. Increases in single-parent families. 

6. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

7. Increases in blended families. 

8. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

9. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as cedical care, housing, etc. 

10. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth. 



1 Categories are not exclusive. Reports were counted by the State's 
computerized information system. 
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POLICIES AMD PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Change j 

in 1982, the Child Protective services Rules were changed to broaden 
the definition of situations where intervention could occur (e.g., in 
cases of potential harm); to establish CPS workers as expert witnesses 
and to put into law a tine-table for permanency planning* In 1985, 
these rules were amended to enable nultidisciplinary teas approaches to 
be established on each island, in 1986, a comprehensive procedures 
manual was to put all policies and procedures in one place* 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

A copy of each report accepted for investigation is sent to the police 
Department when there is an agreement with the county police* The 
percent of substantiated cases referred to law enforcement officials is 
not known* 

Shifts in staff 

There was an increase in the number of child protection staff* 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

CPS workers have completed an average of 17- 18 years of education* 
Ninety-eight to ninety-nine percent of CPS workers have MSW's* 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Lengthy lapses in response time between the state and federal 
governments 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

in descending order of priority: 

1* Investigation and allied services* 
2* Prevention. 

3* Treatment and case management services* 
4* Out of home placement* 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1* The "Hawaii Family Stress Center" is an early intervention program 
which screens expectant mothers in hospitals and provides follow-up 
contact) parenting* child management, and child development education; 
and outreach nutrition to those women identified as high-risk and their 
infants for the first year of the child's life* 

Contact: Gail P* Breakey, r*n*, M.P.H., 

2xecutive Director 

Hawaii Family stress Center, A Program for 

Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect* 
Kapiolani Women's and Children's Medical Center 
1319 Punahou Street, B203 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96826 
Telephone: (808) 947-8225 



* 1G4 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Crol. Yatagai 

P.O. Box 339 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96809 
Tol.phon.: (808) 548-5969 

""S!. f Sut"" Pr °" Ctl0n • nd chUd «»ic.. ar. .d.ini.t.r.C 
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IDAHO 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Ajuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

7,780 unduplicated family reports were counted manually. All referrals 
are not included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

51.3 43.6 46.7 

Reports represent families and are unduplicated* 
Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 1 



Physically injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse/Neglect- 

related fatalities 

Total # Maltreated 

*As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increase in public awareness. 

2. Greater willingness to report. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased pablic awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

4. Increases in teen-age parents. 

5. Increases in single-parent families. 

6. Increases in blended families. 

7. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth. 

8. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 



1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 






1569 


1800 


1877 






741 


1277 


1453 






3165 


3725 


4275 






3 


6 


1 






5939 


7354 


7880 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

State has policy regarding referral of child abuse and neglect to J nw 
enforcement officials. Percent of substantiated reports is not known. 

1 Totals may reflect children with more than one type of abuse. 
Reports were counted manually. 
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Shifts In staff 

There was a decrease in the number of child protection naff due to 
federal and state budget cuts. 

Suggest ed Allocations of Existing or New ResOM -ces 

1. Additional investigators and staff to impltr*»nt family-based 
services model statewide. 

2. Supportive services, such as parent aic^s, homemakers, child care 
licensing, and adoptions staff. 

3. staff to work with young, unwed mothers. 

STATE INITIATIVES 

1. In 1982, the -Idaho Network for Children,- a state chapter of 
NCPCA, was established to change nws: create public awareness and to 
get multidisciplinary support for programs for the prevention of child 
abuse and neglect. Punded privately, this initiative involved the 
Departments of Education and HeaKn and Welfare, the Attorney General, 
law enforcement, public and private volunteers, Guardian ad lit«m and 
the Junior League. 

2. children's Trust Pu.id, overseen by an appointed Board, was 
established in July 1985. 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT A. COACHES 

1. As a preventive measure, films and videos on 1 ild abuse and neglect 
are shown throughout the state to students, parent, professional- 
churches, anu civic clu*>s. Pamphlets, flyers, and Moks have also been 
distributed. 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Edward van Dusen 

Department of Health and Welfare Bur' mi of 

Social Services, field Operations Division 

Statehouse 

Boise, Idaho 83720 
Telephone: (208)334-5608 



Contact: 
Telephone: 



Randy smith 

same address as above 

(208)334-5614 



Punds for child protection an^ child welfare services are ac nistered 
by the St.^te. 
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ILLINOIS 

, INCIDENCE OP CPIUD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

40,644 duplicated family reports and 68,203 duplicated child 
were counted by the State's computerized information system, 
referrals are included in the total. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 
43.1 45.6 



1983 
44.1 



1984 
45.6 



Reports represent families and are duplicated. 
Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 1 



reports 
Not all 



1985 
49.2 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Risk of Physical 












Ham 


6398 


8323 


7249 


7150 


12037 


Physically Injured 


18271 


17097 


17557 


16507 


14716 


Sexually Maltreated 


3796 


4369 


5170 


7134 


10597 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/ Neglected 


64592 


74897 


76913 


75846 


59734 


Abuae/Neqlect- 










115 


related fatalities 


177 


128 


107 


88 


Total 1 Maltreated 


93234 


104814 


106996 


106725 


97199 



•As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 



Observed Trends in Child Abus e and Neglect 

1. Tremendous increase in the number of child abuse and neglect 
reports over the past decade (i.e., a 35-fold increase over the 
past decade) due to increased public awareness of child abuse and 
neglect! more sophisticated reporting and response systems; and 
legislative and administrative chsnges to mandate reporting by many 
professionals. 

2. Increase in incidence of child abuse and neglect. 

3. More serious child abuse and neglect, particularly physical and 
sexual abuse. 

4. Preschool children are at a much higher risk of serious physical 
injury than children who are attending school. 

5. More sexual abus* by persons who at one time had been considered 
a'x>ve reproach. 

6. Remarkable prevalence of drug and alcohol problems, which appear in 
abusive and neglectful families with greater frequency. 

7. Chronicity of neglect in families with parents who hsve marginal 
parenting and management abilities, despite intensive preventive 
services to these families. 



1 These figure* represent fiscal year totals and were counted by the 
State's computerized information system. 
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Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect, 
2* Increase in drug and alcoho_ related problems. 

3, Increases in teen-age parents* 

4. Increases in single-parent families* 

5* Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families* 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
Referra ls to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

State has policy regarding referral of suspected child abuse or neglect 
to law enforcement officials and to the State's attorney* The percent 
of substantiated cases of abuse and neglect which are referred to local 
law enforcement officials or those which have led to criminal prosecu- 
tion is not known* 

Shifts in Staff 

Shifts occurred in staff functions and between human service programs 
or divisions* More time was spent on investigation* 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

Until July 1, 1986, Child Protective investigator I positions required 
the knowledge, skills and mental development equivalent to completion 
of a B* A* plus two years of investigative experience* The job 
specification for the Child Protective Investigator II positions had 
the same educational equivalency plus four years of investigative 
experience. Effective July 1, 1986, the educational equivalency will 
be removed and both classifications will require a B*A* 

Administr ative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services ' 

Shortages of staff and services to fulfill mandate* 

Suggested Allocation of Existing or New Resources 

btaff and additional service resources and service providers for both 
child protection and child welfare services. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. The Illinois Child Abuse Prevention Pund, which is funded by tax 
check-offs and private contributions and administered by the Illinois 
Department of Children and Paaily Services, provides a stable funding 
base that allows for on-going support of prevention activities* Since 
its inception in the spring of 1983, the citizens of Illinois have 
voluntarily contributed nearly $500, UOD to the fund* These funds have 
gone to community-based programs for abused and neglected children, for 
battered wives and their children, and for sexual abuse prevention and 
treatment located in 32 sites throughout the state* 

Contact: Glenanne Parr ing ton 

Department of Children and Family Services 
Telephone: (217)785-2459 



ICQ 
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2, The Illinois Department of Children and Pamlly Servlcea alio 
administers the "Ounce of Prevention/Parents Too Soon" program, which 
offera an array of preventive aervlcea to adoleacenta, expectant 
teenagers, parents with young children, parents with adoleacenta, and 
working parents* The Ounce of Prevention Pund also conductr ongoing 
training ard research to ensure the latest and most cost-effective 
service** 



Contact: 
Telephone: 



Glenanne Parrington 

Department of Children and Family Services 
(217)785-2459 



Contact: 
Telephone: 



Dr* Judith Nuslck 
(312)853-6080 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

[Prevention approaches are described under state initiatives] 

The "Parenting, Training, and Support Package, "an inexpensive yet 
successful treatment model for high risk and abusive families, offers 
an eight-week parent training program supplemented with a Parents 
Anonymous -type support group* Since its institution in January 1984, 
35,000 children and families have been served. 

Contact: Glenanne Parrington 

Department of Children and Pamlly Services 
Telephone: (217)785-1898 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Mary Ann Kren 

Department of Children and Pamlly Services 
Chief, Office of Rules and Procedures 
406 E* Monroe 

Springfield. Illinois 62701-1381 
Telephone: (217)785-5557 

Punds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State. 
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INDIANA 
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INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse a nd Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

33,868 duplicated child reports were counted by individual jurisdictions 
within the State. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 



Neglect: 
Abuse: 



1981 



1983 
48.8 
50.6 



Reports represent children and are duplicated, 
are included in the total. 



1984 
49.5 
51.3 



1985 
48.8 
52.3 



Not all referrals 



Child Pro tective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 1 



Physically Injured 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


8249 


7131 


8Q01 


8843 


10423 


Sexually Maltreated 




1214 


1660 


2411 


3318 


Deprived of Neces- 










sities/Neglected 


14595 


13684 


16096 


17704 


20127 


Abuse /Neglect- 








related fatalities 


15 


21 


30 


31 


29 


Total I Maltreated 


22844 


21929 


25757 


2C958 


33868 



2. 



•As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily natch the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Steady increase in the number of sexual abuse reports, especially 
those involving small children and male children. 
Programs to increase the knowledge of the public as a whole and of 
service providers in particular have grown. 
3. Programs have been designed and brought into day care centers to 
increase children's awareness of abuse and teach them that they 
have control over their own body. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 
Changes in reporting procedures. 

Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 
Decreases in community-based services, — ?<? day care, after 
school programs for children youth. 

Changes in administrative an i/or policy standards and procedures. 
Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
condition families. 
Increase, .n single-parent families. 
Increases in een-age fanilies. 
Increases in blended fanilies. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 



Counts were P vic? * d by ir J .idual jv <sdicfions within the state 
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10. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
Referral to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

All substantiated cases of abuse and neglect must be referred directly 
to prosecutors. In 1985, 2,352 abuse and 540 neglect cases were 
referred to county prosecutors. Information in unavailable on what 
percent were actually prosecuted. 

Shifts in Staff 

There was a 15% increase in the number of staff employed by the Child 
Welfare/social Services Division of the Indiana State Department of 
Public Welfare during 1985. 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

Child protective workers completed an average of sixteen years of 
education. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Development of in-service training for child welfare staff, with 
particular attention given to out of hnre investigations and 
working with small children. 

2. Increased funding for the treatment of children in out of home 
care, wic> a shift J- emphasis way from placements made on the 
basis of availability of placement dcjlars to those made in the 
best interest of the child. 

3. Services for those children who vere „.i the system prior to passage 
of r.i.. 96-272 a i -a vho are nearing emancipation. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. In 1983, 52 county Departments of Public Welfare were divided into 
16 regions for joint use of services ana resource . This initiative 
was supported with $1.9 million in federal funds. 

Contact: Ms. Sandi Sleppy 

Telephone: (317)232-4431 

2. In 1984, the Indiana State Department of Public Welfare instituted 
a sexual abuse prevention program for children enrolled in licensed day 
care centers, using $69, 156 federal and ^23,052 State monies. 

Contact: Nr. Keith Carver 

Indiana state Department of Public Welfare 
Telephone: ( 21 7)232-4442 



PREVENTION AND TREAT* "*.NT APPROACHES 

1. Group Insight for Teens (G.I.P.T.) provides support for adolescent 
victims of abuse and neglect. This pr gram was set up to help break 
the cycle of abuse by giving this next generation of parents a forum i 
which to deal with the anger, confusion, and emotional pain they 
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experience, support services are organised and provided by qualified 
counselors e 

2. Child sexual Abuse Component (c-SAC) is a group, individual, and 
..amily treatment approach for victims and perpetrators of incest, and 
other family .embers. C-SAC is a coordinated effort among treatment, 
law enforcement and prosecution to provide effective rehabilitative 
services for victims and their families, secondary gains are the 
prevention of long-term foster care and/or long-term but ineffective 
incarceration. 

3. The Parenting skills Development program, which the stace purchased 
from Family Development Resources Inc. of Bau Claire, Wisconsin, is a 
parent education course specifically designed for abusive and 
neglectful parents and their children. 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Steve Vaughn, Supervisor 

Indiana state Department of Public welfare 
Child Welfare/Social services Division 
141 s. Meridian street, sixth Floor 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46225 

Telephone: (317)-232-4431 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are 22% state 
administered and 78* locally administered. 
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IOWA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

15,989 unduplicated family reports and 25,534 unduplicated child 
reports vere counted by the State's computerized information system. 
All referrals which meet the State's definition of child abuse are 
included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

20.2 17.5 23.2 25.9 24.6 

Reports represent children and are unduplicated. 



Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Physically Injured 


5308 


5033 


5527 


6323 


6355 


Sexually Maltreated 


1175 


1274 


1698 


2864 


3052 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neqiected 


14398 


14283 


12602 


12202 


11584 


Abuse/Neqlect- 












related fatalities 


10 


7 


9 


11 


9 


Total « Maltreated 


22590 


22289 


22706 


24312 


25238 



*As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increases in reports of child abuse, especially sexual abuse. 

2. Relatively high recidivism rate, which may indicate that available 
resources are not meeting treatment needs. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect clarifying 
sexual abuse. 

4. Changes in reporting procedures, expanding categories of mandatory 
reporters. 

5. Changes in administative and/or policy standards and procedures, 
especially adding more specialized investigators in rural areas. 

6. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

7. Increased legislative emphasis on prevention, investigation, and 
treatment. 



1 Computerized information system provided counts. Totals represent 
total number of referrals of maltreated children and include cases 
where more than one type of abuse or no specific abuse was identified, 
and therefore not listed in other three categories. 
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8. Decreases in community-based services, mxeh as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

9. Increases in teen-age parents. 

10. Increases in single-parent families. 

11. Increases in blended families. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent policy Changes 

1. Sexual abuse definition was redefined and clarified in July, 1982, 
1984, and 1985. 

2. Developed investigation handbook to include criteria *or 
investigatable child abuse, and criteria for substantiating reports. 

' * w enforcement was abided to investigations of suxual abuse. 
4. Added mandatory requirement for notice to (victim, custodial 
parent, and alleged perpetrator) of findings, their rights to 
correct misinformation and appeal process, and extended period for 
retention of unfounded reports. 

Referrals to and A ction by Law Enforcement Officials 

Law enforcement is contacted by investigative workers and investigation 
is conducted jointly („i th the Department of Human Services) on all 
sexual abuse referrals, state has guidelines for the referral of 
physical abuse and neglect. 11.3% of all referred cases have led to 
criminal prosecution. 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

Child protective workers have completed an average of 18 years of 
education, state Merits Rules specify that Investigator (SWIII level) 
must have (1) an MSW (5-6 years of higher education); (2) a B.A. plus 
three years experience in a social work capacity (7 years); or (3) one 
year of experience as a SWII. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Conflict between protecting the children's rights to confidentiality 
and at the same time being required to participate ir> obtaining and 
releasing information which is later used in criminal prosecution 
against the parent/perpetrator. 

Suggeste d Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Hiring, training, and supervision of treatment workers. 

2. Inveetigative process, especially in the area of training and 
supervising investigative workers. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. The iowa Child Abuse Prevention Program, supported by the 
Children's Trust Fund, has lay health visitor, sexual abuse prevention, 
parenting education, parent aide, respite/child care, Parents 
Anonymous, high-risk anc teenage mother, and high risk children support 
pro 3 ects. The Iowa Chapr 2 r of NCPCA implements this preventive effort, 
which is directed at local chiM abuse councils. 
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contact: Nora Ostbloom 

3701-1/2 Douglas 

Dee Hoinea, Iowa 50310 

2. On June 1, 1984, tna Iowa Child Protection Committee commenced to 
research and analyze obataclea to child protection and the prevention 
of child abuse and to sake recommendations to resolve the existing 
tension created by conflicting social, economic, legal and other 
demands. The state is presently working oi implementation of the 
Committee's recommendations. 

Contact: Jim Hennessey or Timothy Barber-Lindetrom 

Department of Human Services 
Fifth Floor, Hoover State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Telephone: (515)281-4207 (Mr. Hennessey) 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

See State Initiative #1 for description of preventive meaauros. 

The Intra Family Sexua? Abuae Program of Polk County has led to better 
protection of. victims oi sexual abuse, and to more effective prosecu- 
tion and treatment for inceat families. It has alao strengthened the 
community agencies' ability to work together, enhanced communication 
and facilitated exchange of information and talents between disciplines. 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: Jim Hennessey 

Department of Human Services 

Bureau of Adult, Children, and Family Services 

Fifth Floor, Hoover State Office Building 

Deo Moines, Iowa 50319 
Telephone: (515)281-4207 



Contact: Delia Tracy 

same address aa above 
Telephone: (515)281-4589 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services administered by 
the State* 
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INCIDENCE OP CHIXJ) ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Child Abuse »n d Neglect pePQrta Received 

14,375 unduplicated family report, and 23,592 unduplicated child reoorta 
were counted manually, if the reporter cannot identify a vie til o*t£ 
report doe. not con.titute abuse or neglect, it is net included in tne 

Percent of Report a Substantiated 

IMi 1982 1983 1984 1985 

34 '° 34.0 33.0 UTo 287b" 

Reports represent both children and families am' are unduplicated. 

Child Protective Rep orts by Maltreatment Typ * • 1 



1981 
4854 
1014 


1982 
4710 
1074 


1983 
5286 
1515 


1984 
5678 
2277 


1985 
5568 
2808 


13624 


13397 


14189 


14590 


15216 


10 


10 


8 


5 


9 


19492 


19181 


20990 


22545 


23592 



Abuse or neglect- 
related fatalities 

Total t Maltreated 19492 

*As submitted by states, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglecc. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Escalation in the seriousness of abuse. 

2. increased reporting of child sexual abuse. 

Pactors Contributi ng to Increases in R^ porta 

1. increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

condfM^. 10 /^ 1 ???" ° f Child abU8e and ne * lect «™ fc ° economic 
conditions of families. 

3. increases in blended families. 

4. Increases in teen-age parents. 

5. increases in single-parent familiea. 

6. R *d"ctions in cash assistance pre, a nd in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

7. Decreases in community-based serves, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth. 



1 Counts were conducted manually. Reports of emotional abuse, 

physical neglect, medical neglect, inadequate supervision and all others 

are included under -deprived of necessities/neglected.- Numbed ot 

JIvT n ? 9 ect ; rela ^ d f alities- «e counted in reportTof 
physically injured. ^ 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy Changes 

1, In 1983, the Juvenile Code was bifurcated Into the Kansas Code for 
Care of Children and the Juvenile Offenders Code, The Child Protection 
Act became a part of the Code for Care of Children, as did all status 
offenses. 

2* The Department of Social and Rehabilitative Services (SRS) was given 
specific responsibilities to investigate truancy* The decriminalization 
of the status offenses and departmental responsibility for truancy 
placed an increased burden on an already overburdened Family and Child 
Protection Service* 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

All cases of confirmed abuse/neglect are referred to the county 
attorney for action* Sometimes specific action is recommended. Joint 
investigation with law enforcement of physical and sexual abuse are 
mandated* Law enforcement is responsible for investigating reports of 
abuse involving SRS employees* The percent of those referrals which 
have led to criminal prosecution and/or conviction is not known. 

Shifts in Staff 

There was approximately a 10% decrease in staff* No shifts occurred 
between human service programs or divisions* 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

All workers have a minimum of a Bachelor of Social Work (BSW) from an 
accredited college or university* 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Ch ild Welfare 
Services 

1. Inadequate numbers of staff. 
2* Mandated client/worker ratio. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

Prevention and family-centered treatment services. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



1. In 1983, Pamily Services and Pamily Support Services was instituted 
because such services were lost when income maintenance and social 
services were separated* The current program allows for much more 
extensive and less expensive services to families through the use of 
parent aides, who may be hired as needed, since their hiring does not 
affect the legislative cap of social workers* 

Contact: Shannon Manzanares, Program Administrator 

Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services 
Pamily and Child Protection Services 
2700 West Sixth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66606 

Telephone: (913) 296-4657 
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^ U .!/H^iicf 4 : 8R8 K! nd th ^ K : n •*• on th. Pr.vantlon of Child 

^ tcalnln9 1« •nforca.ant paraonn.i how to 
handla child abut* and n«glact c««««. 

Contact: Shannon Namanaraa, Prograa Ad.lnlatrator 

(aaa above foe addraaa and talephona) 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 



L ^ "•• lt H y SttCt P co « c "' * nd tha county DepartMnt of Public 

j" 1 " l»«Prof— ion.1. to vi.it paranta of nawborn/ln tha 
hoaplt.l and to vl.lt tha ho- .f t .r dlach.rga. Initially funded 

Z°T.tl ^ tlC CK " ftdtC ' 1 G " nt ' thU now f^daS through 

!! ! "^P*""" of »^«lth and mvlron«.nt. Additional information 
«.y b. obtalnad at th. Stat. . Dap.rf.nt of a ..ith and EnvironS.nl! 

3. tappy r',er and Bubilontan Encounter .ra two e.xual .buaa pravantlon 
progr.u g..red to preechool and grade achool children. P r » v ™"™ 

fr^iu^i^;.^:"" tor th * o' o-iia Abu../H.,uct 

n^U.™' r.»lly S.rvAc.. Program tr . ln ,d par.profaeeion.le who 

fo ^?i? UPP ?r' ^r MKln9 • klUt ' * nd P° tlUv « P«.ntln g rol. .odele 
to faalliaa Identified aa abualva or naglactfui. 

^J^v!"'!.?" "J UP S " Utl * bUM Dlv «^on progra.a wlt h Dletrlct 
^ °" lC "' ln whlch th * -°u..r 1. divart.d fro. proaecuUon if 

united, although tach county haa Ua own 'flavor.* 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: Shannon Nanianaraa, Program Adalnlatrator 

Department of Social and Rahabllltatlva Sarvtcae 
Femlly and Child Protection Sarvlcaa 
2700 weet Sixth Street 
Topeke, Kanaaa 66606 

Talaphona: (913) 296-4657 

junda for child protection and child w .if. r . ac6 .dminiatered by tha 
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KENTUCKY 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Child Abuse Reports Received - 1985 

20,073 duplicated family reports and 34,839 duplicated child reports 
were counted by the State's computerized information system. Not all 
referrals are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

49.0 47.0 44.0 44.0 44.0 

Reports represent children and are duplicated. 



Physically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse or neglect- 
related fatalities 

Total I Maltreated 

*As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and twglect 

1. Increases in awareness and number of incidences of child sexual 
abuse. 

2. Increase in child abube and sglect referrals made during custody 
disputes* 

3. Increased drug use by parents contributing to neglect. 

4. Children placed in foster care during the past few years seem to be 
more disturbed and have more serious problems. 

5. Neglect reports are going down and phyaical and sexual abuse 
reports are increasing (could be due to more awareness of abuse). 

Pactors Contributing to increa ses in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Reductions in cash assistance programs, am' in-kind assistance, 
such as medical care, housing, etc. 



by Maltreatment Type * 1 






1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


6413 


7632 


8184 


7931 


9081 


1132 


1526 


1676 


2172 


3456 


17616 


21373 


21843 


22826 


26367 


N/A 


16 


N/A 


22 


10 


25161 


30531 


33703 


32929 


34839 



1 Pigures were obtained by the State's computerized information 
system. Por PY8S, figures reflect a count in each type for each 
incidence reported, as a child may have multiple types and/or multiple 
reports. 
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Factors Contributing to mermen j n Reports 

4. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth. 

5. ~ncreases in single-parent families. 

6. Increases in teen-age parents. 

7. Increases in blended families. 

b. Conges in the definition of child sexual abuse and in the public'* 
and worker.-' perceptions of child abuse and neglect. 

Iu canoes in ad " in f i ° trativ « * nd /°' Po^cy standards and procedures. 
iu. cnanges in reporting procedures. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Policy changes 

U ^ e < Ch , i1 ^ Abuee/Ne ^^ central Registry was revised in July 1985 
StoEEir 1 * ^ inf0rMti ° n * nd t0 ^ov. accessibii y iJy 8 of 

2. Responsibility for the investigation of child abuse/neglect in CHR 
rt2r # ?h faCU1 "" < w " » Bi *« d to the inspector Cental's oft ™* 
rather than conducting -in-hou.e- investigations, beginning !n j"y 

3. in July 1986, a new sexual exploitation definition was added 

4. -Baby Doe- regulations were implemented in July 1985? 

Referrals to and Acti on by Law Enforcement offiMi.1. 

not knoin. Cti " inal P toe « cuti ° n «»d/or conviction is 

Shifts in staff 

Average Years of E ducation Completed by CPS worker^ 

The large majority of CPS workers have a Bachelor's degree and a small 
number have MSN's. y ee ana * ■■■H 

Admlnlstratlve^Pollc Y Barriers to child Prot^Mv* a nd 



1. 



2. 
3. 



?o S ^n^n. h i ri ? 9 5 r ? e " ha8 P" vented the hiring of staff needed 
to implement Kentucky's Pamily Based Services program. 
It is difficult to get the registers needed to hire new staff 
proce«! re9Ulationg need to be " vl " d to speed up the hiring 

Social workers do not have -good faith- immunity. This affects 
service delivery in some cases. ■«•«■ 

anx^tv^ i n "i, ranC ? U n0t availabl « to "o»t workers, which causes 
anxiety and often leads to burnout. 
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Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resource 

1. Prevention of child abuse and neglect, education and public 
awareness. 

2. Treatment for victims and perpetrators, especially for sexual abuse 
cases. 

3. Parent education and school-based curr^cjla. 

4. Preventive assistance funds aimed at helping families in financial 
crisis. 

5. Day care and after school child c<r urograms. 



STATE INITaVTIVSS 

1. Pamily Based Services Philosophy and Policies were adopted in April 
1985. Supervisory staff has received initial training for this 
state-funded initiative. 

Contact: Nancy Rawlings 

Cabinet for Human Resources 
Telephone: 502-564-6852 

Contact: Janet Hutcherson 

National Resource Center on Family Based Services 

University of Iowa 
Telephone: 319-253-0576 

2. The American Human Association Competency Based Training program 
for CPS workers was instituted in 19*2. This training, which is 
supported with State funds, has been offered at least four times a year 
since its inception. It was recently revised to incorporate the Pamily 
Based Services approach. 

Contact: Cabinet for Human Resources 

Public Social Service Agency 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. Parents Anonymous (PA), has 25 chapters in operation in Kentucky. 
These chapters collectively served 649 children and 208 families in 
July of 1986. In addition to self-help group meetings, PA in Kentucky 
sponsors a Helpline, parenting classes, public education, and training 
seminars. 

2. Pamily Based Services (See Initiative #1) 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Linda Yeary, Branch Manager 

Department of Social Services, Children's Branch 

275 East Main, 6W 

Prankfort, Kentucky 40621 
Telephon< (502) 564-2136 
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Contact: Mary Stewart 

Systems Administration Branch 

275 East Main, 6w 

Frankfort, Kentucky 4062X 
Telephone: (502) 564-3850 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the state. 
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LOUISIANA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - PY85 

19,938 duplicated family reports and 35,802 duplicated child reports 
were counted by individual jurisdictions within the etate. The total 
represent* all referrals that are investigated. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 



Reports are duplicated. 
Child Protective Report! 


1961 1982 1983 
33.0 34.0 36.0 

i by Maltreatment Type * 1 


1984 
37.0 


1965 
37.0 




1961 


1962 


196? 


1964 


1985 


Physically Injured 


51C3 


6538 


7307 


8426 


8647 


Sexually Maltreated 


963 


1488 


1892 


3190 


3660 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neqlected 


14727 


20422 


22430 


24904 


30538 


Abuse or neglect- 












related fatalities 


N/A 


34 


54 


33 


40 


Emotional 












Maltreatment 


4129 


4806 


4405 


4885 




Total • Maltreated 


24922 


14288 


36088 


41438 


42885 



•As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the tota' number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

Trends in Louisiana tend to correlate with the national 

trends, i.e., higher incidence of abuse and neglect, especially ir. 

sexual abuse. 

Louisiana topo most States in per capita incident rate, due greatly to 
the State's high unemployment rate (highest in the nation) and its 
overall poor economic status. 

Pactors Contributing to Increases ir Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due ?mic 
conditions of families. 

3. Increases in teen-age parents. 

4. Increases in blended families. 

5. Reductions in cash assistance programs; and in-kind ro*. istance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

6. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards anu procedures. 

7. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 



■'■Counts were provided by individual jurisdictions within the State 
for each year. Por 1984 and 1985, these counts were also provided by 
the State's computerized information system. 
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8. Changes in reporting procedures. 

9. Decreases in community-based services, auch as day care, aft*»r- 
school programs for children and youth. 

10. Increases in single-parent fmilies. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Recent Pnlicv Changes 

The Poster Care Policy, which incorporated the Louisiana plan- 
Permanency Planning for Children (initiated in January of 1982), 
was amended in January 1986. It is now more specific about service 
requirements. 

2. An Allegation-Based Model for Child Protection Investigation was 
initiated in July 1985, resulting in the investigation of all 
referrals. It brought in more cases of neglect and minor physical 
abuse. State notes that many 'real' cases are lost due to the 
"flood" of cases. 

3. In June 19C4, the State Central Registry, a 24-hour statewide hot- 
line was instituted. The registry is the basis for implementation. 

These policy changes have increased reporting and the number of cases 
accepted for investigations. 

rals to a nd Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

S.ate has a policy of referral to law enforcement officials in certain 
situations. The prrcent of substantiated cases which are referred to 
law enforcement officials or which have led to criminal prosecution 
and/or conviction is not known. 

Shifts in staff 

1. Worker positions are not transf errable between units to allow 
coverage for shortage of staff. 

2. Mew child Protective Investigation Policy required a greater burden 
of documentation by field staff. 

J. Implementation of the state Central Registry added the ability to 
monitor the fields investigation. 

4. Switch of approval authority of policy exceptions from State Office 
Program Specialist to the Regional level by implementation and 
development of Regional program Specialists. 

Shifts in staff B etween Human service Programs or Divisions 

Shifts occurred between all three Child Protective Services component 
units: 1) the Investigative Unit; 2) the Treatment Unit* an d 3) the 
Poster care Unit due to the lowering of certain educational 
requirements and the salary up-grsding of the investigation workers. 

Average Years of Education Completed bv CPS Workers 

Child protective workers have completed an average of 16 years of 
education. 

Administrative/Polic y Barriers to child Protective and child welfare 
Services 

Constant changes in excessively complicated policy, combined with 
frequent administration personnel changes, results in great frustration 
and confusion to local, regional and state office staff levels. 
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Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Prevention ar.d treatment services* 

2. Out-of-home placement resources, especially for special needs 
childrer and teens who are more in need of supervision than care. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. The ifliana Plan for Permanency Planning/Foster Care Policy. 

2. The State Central Registry/Allegation model for Investigations 

See "Recent Policy Changes" for more detailed descriptions. 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. Kingsley House in New Orleans is a family services preservation 
program designed to maintain the family unit and work with children and 
theic families in an intact condition to prevent further abuse/neglect. 

Only families whose children have been identified as needing to be 
Removed" are referred. This program is a form of "Family Based 
Services," as modeled at the University of lowa. 

2. The Family Services Society of Greater New Orleans is a multimodal 
sexual abuse treatment facility. It combines therapies uniquely 
prescribed for the perpetrator, victim and the family unit. 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Dr. Terry Gibson or Ms. Laura Bodge-Ghara 

Department of Health and Human Resources 
Office of Human Development- Division of 
Children, Youth and Family Services 
P.O. Box 3318 Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

Telephone: 504-342-4073 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State. 
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turn 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE ARD RBGLBCT 

TOU1 Child Abuaa a nd Neg lect fDor^ ■ocalypj - l?fn 

5,847 unduplicated family raporta vere county by stiti'i co.puteriied 
information ayatan. Mot til raforrala are included in the Total. 

Percent of Noportj Buhatantlafd 

lifi 19*2 1983 1984 1985 

5 « 61 49 ~52~ ~5F 

Report* raprooeat fuUin ud art unduplicated. 



• • I 




1983 


1984 


N/A 


1127 


N/A 


1041 


N/A 


3308 



1985 
1924 
1241 
3248 



5730 



1981 1982 

PhVicallV Injury N/A ~5/A 

Bemally Naltraa t-«d */ A ^ 

Deprived of Necee- g/ A h / a 

oitioo/Neolocted 
Abuee/Neglect 

loted Fatalities H/A N/A n/a 2 

Total • Maltreated 4069 4188 4645 4645 

*Aa aubvitttd by statu, total* ecroee child aaltreatsant 
categoriee do not necesaariiy m* t ch the total nuaoer of 
raporta of child abuaa and neglect. 

Obaarv ad Tranda in Child Abu— and Neglect 

1. Child Protectiv- Service, hava concentrated on mora difficult caaaa. 

u " 1 2 DC * Bt,r « i - jn <» neglect caaaa — say i Md to long tan 
prooieas. 

3. Turn around in public a*ar*naae — child abuaa waa aeen as iaaua 
for poor people. 

4. Tha aaka up of tha caseload haa ch«*ed bacauaa of tha influi of 
aai abuaa eaaoai mora aiddla and uppar claoa ara aithar victim* 0 r 
perpetratore of child aai abu*e. 

5. Poatar cara haa bacon* nora of • -in-patient" eyetc* rathar than a 
piece where child ran atay for childhood} Pornanancy planning ie 
working. 

factora contribut ing to incraaaaa in Raporta 

1. Incraaaad public avarenaa* of child abuaa « D d neglect. 

2. Cbangaa in reporting proceduraa. 

3. Changao in tha dafinition of child abuaa and neglect. 

4. Incraaaaa in blandad famlliae* 

5. increaeee in aingle-parant faniliaa. 

6. induction* in caah aaaiatanca p r ogra*e , and in-kind aaaiatanca .uch 
«a aedical care, bouaing, etc. 

7 incraaaaa in Incidence of chilC abuaa and neglect due to economic 
condition* of faailiae. 

8. Incraaaaa in teen-age parent e. 

9. Dacreaaee in ccaawnity based «arvicee, auch aa day cara, aftar- 
acbool program* for children and youth. 

10. Changae in tha dafinition of child abuaa and neglect. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Policy Change Description 

in July 1982 the state Bade revisions concerning investigation of child 
abuse in institutions which broadened jurisdiction to handle more 
out-of-home cases. 



Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

The State has a policy regarding referral of certain types of abuse 
cases to law enforcement and the District Attorney. 



Shifts in Staff, 1982 - 19SS 
1982 

Total Cases Served 6,811 
I Auth. CPS Workers 122 
Avg. f Cases/Worker/ 55.8 
Year 

No shift in staff occurred between human service programs or divisions 
during Fiscal Year 1981 - 1985. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1. Allow Federal Title iv-E funds to purchase services to prevent 
children from entering foster care. 

2. Allow Federal Title iv-E foster care funds to support cost of 
children in private/non-profit residential treatment centers and 
group homes. 

3. Title IV-B funds above $141 million should be used as incentive for 
states to improve foster care program rather than as a reward. 

4. Change focus of Administration for Children, Youth, and Families to 
one providing national leadership goals and direction for 
children's services and funding to implement goals. Otherwise, 
convert Title iv-E foster care and Title iv-B programs into block 
grants for child welfare services. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or Hew Resources 

1. Would not shift resources* would add resources to provide 
supportive services for families which have problems that do not 
yet require CTS. 

2. Have State assessment of all families referred to CPS with 
necessary supportive services to respond. 

3. Target early intervention services to high risk groups (i.e., AFDC 
parents) . 

4. increase funding for child welfare services so caseload could 
decrease and community resources would be more readily available. 

1 Totals of maltreated children in 1981 - 1983 are cases opened for 
investigation, both substantiated and unsubstantiated. Totals of 
maltreated children in 1984 and 1985 represent substantiated cases 
only. Abuse/neglect related fatalities and total number maltreated for 
1984 and 1985 are estimated to avoid duplicitous reporting. All other 
reports were counted by the State's computerized information system. 



18$ 



1>8 3 
7,592 
121.6 

62.4 



1984 
8,460 
121.6 

69.6 



1985 
8,995 
138.6 

64.9 
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Suggested Allocations oOxistlg ^or New Resources (continued) 

6* ^H 8 ^f allirie V nd Pr ° Vide ,BOre tra i ni ng for child welfare s 
7' Prr --il Stat68 fc ° inCteafle ^estigatory units. 

7. ^o>ide incentive funding fot states to establish family cou 



staff, 
rt 



state Initiatives 

1. Sexual Abuse Treatment began in 1984, involving community, public 
and private providers. Tnis ini ti at ive seeks to help providers^etter 
understand how to intervene and treat this type of abuse? 

2 The Department of Human Services began the Voluntary Family 

lllZil'* ^° 9ram 10 1 ? 84 ' The pr0gra,n PrOVides serv i«s that kip 
single mothers under the age of 20 gai n independence. 



1. 
3. 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

trSsr° 9ra0fl aimed at PreVcnti ° n of -buse operate 

lo\l 0l nT« y '""Hi SerVlCe0 Pr0grain f ° r ain9le nothera "nder age 
20 is noted as another prevention approach. (See initiative #2) 

J VT V 6X ! al dbU8e ********* '"ort. through contracts 
with p-olic and private treatment programs. 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Barbara Cnutchill, Director 

Department of Hu*an Services 

Division of Child And Family Services 

State House Station #11 

Augusta, Maine 04333 
Telephone: (207) 289-5060 

K n the f St.te! ld Pr ° teCtion and ChUd ""Vices are ad-iniatered 
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MAKTLAMD 

INCIDENCE Of CBlU) ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuae and j j*91»g t Eepr-gta B»c«ived - 1985 

8,328 duplicated famil* report* of neglect were counted manually and 
10,032 duplicated child repots of abuse were counted by the State's 
computerized information eyj*t*». *>t all referrals are included in the 
total* 

Percent of Reports Subs tantiated 

1981 ,1982 1983 1984 1985 

"~*40 37 38 39 N/A 

Reports represent children afld a r e duplicated. 

obagrved Trends in Chij j AhUSe a n d_NegleCt 

1. The number of all ch ild *buse report* has increased 550% fro» 1975 
to 1984. 

2. The number of sexual cbi 10 " abuse reports has increased 1000% from 
1974-1984. 

3. In 1974 sexual abu«e fe porta comprised 15% of the total reports 
received, whereas in \ 9 *A they c 0 mpri««d 28% of all reports. 

Pactora Contributing Increases in Reports 

1. increased public a w «c«r)« afl °* ch ild abuse an<1 neglect. 

2. Increases in incident of child a bus« and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Reductions in each assistance Programs* and in-Kind assistance such 

as medical care, &°Uai n g» etc* 

4. Increases in singie-p^ent tanilies* 

5. Decreases in communityto*se<i service** such as day care, after- 
school programs for chil^ r * n and youth. 

6. Increases in teen-age patents* 

7. incre^jes in blend fellies. 



policies amd procedures 

Policy Changes 

This information was not a v»ilabl«« 

Referrals to and Actio " by^ * * w *n for cement Officials, 

The State statute requite* th-t law enforcement be advised of all child 
abuse and their disposition 

Shifta in Staff, 1981^ 85 

The State reports « 1*% i n creaae in 8 t»f* during FY 1985 and in 
FY 1986. In 1981, servt Ce *ork«rs a ai i$ned to Win/SAO were shifted to 
Protective Services for children* and the number of workers providing 
services to families with children an d eervicea to adults were reduced. 
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Ajmj^ratlve/Pollcy Barrier s to Quid Protective and child w,lf.r, 

1. "otectlve services Reports have Increased draoatlcally In recent 
years. Although staff have been added to the protective services 
fn^ports!"" reSOUrCeS haV * " 0t kept Pace wlth the <">sr P increase 

2 ' cnfffwe^' 0 """" Ma8ter8 ' leVel 8001,11 WOrte " into public 
child welc ar e programs. 

3. High caseloads and low salary levels compared to private practice 

trfin°H V" PClV ! t ! J 2 rgrnizations Bak * recruitment and retention of 
trained personnel difficult. (Steps are being taken to increase 
salary lev e l and to increase staff positions.) ^reaae 

Suggested Allocation* of R»<«t- ing o r New Resources 

1. Staff needed for investigations and continuing services. 

2. Treatment resources needed for sexually abused children in 
particular. 

3 * foster n c P r r0t Ti Ve \" Vi " 8 ° a8eS iS 9 en « atin 9 sn increase in 
4 III c "e Place»ents - supply of foster hones Is diminishing. 

r hlld f en ° OBln9 into oare " e "riously dis-urbed and ft« 

° V * i? PP i?? 1 PtODle " 8 ° f nental lUne88 ' —fl ret.rd.tlon, 
leanung disabilities, and sexually acting out behavior, acre 

r.^Uy av.lllE!. Pl8Ce " ent re8 ° Ut0e8 "« neeoeo «»t «. not 

STATE INITIATIVES 

il 0 Chl i d , P !°i e ° tl0n Revlew Panel beqan ln the Pall of 1984 and 
w. completed ln January of 1985. The Psnel-s Report focused on 
statutory, regulatory, and policy changes which could a8 sist stat- 
sondes to: prevent abuse ln out-of-home care or placement settings, 

con!! m tePOttS ° f 8bU8e ln th88e Se " lnq8 ""tessivety and 9< " 
th2? * f ? and provlde "PPtoprlate services to abused children and 
Hi I .I*'" and follo - u P a »vice» and sanctions to licensees in 
w «ich abuse occurs. 

Contact Persons. Department of Human Resources 

Carol Pegan 
(301)576-5246 

Preventive Medicine Admin., Dept. of Health 

and Mental Hygiene 
Barbara Barhoiomy 
(301)225-6:44 

Non-Public school Accreditation Bran.i 
Maryland state Dept. of Education 
Dr. Adolphus Spain 
(301)659-2160 

2- in August 1983, the State b ega n the Governor's Tisk "orce on rhii* 
Abu. e and Neg e ct . (This initiative w a . c«*i t .d i^D^er 85) rhe 
the TV" PUbUC " ,eetln98 and COBpiled e^T,.ive inform* ion oT 
tII /""•■"• 0claUd *ith child abuse and neglect in Maryland? 

The Task Force also examined the Slat*., child abuse and neglect laws 
and admiuiatrative practices. Legislation to cicate a parent forum 
the child Abuse and Neglect Council, was Jr*trf and is^Lc did to 
monitor groups that deal with children t .d to make legislative 
recommendations. 



70-353 0-87-7 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. Parent aides, both paid and vol un teer, function as a primary 
support servicer assisting in protecting children from further neglect 
or abuse and preserving family units. The program operates at the 
local, county, and state levelB. 

Contact: Carol Peg in 

(301) 576-5242 

2. Associated Catholic Charities, InC . provides four programs to the 
89 Catholic elementary schools in the Archdiocese of Maryland* Pirst, 
the program introduces the Child Sexual Abuse Prevention Program to 
elementary schools (Catholic) not y e t served* second, it develops a 
workshops for principals to learn more about child «iVje. Third, it 
develops a Parents Workshop to teach them "how to" t . 4 ch their children 
personal safety skills* Pourth, it develops * credit-granting course 
to train teachers to be responsible for on-going preventive programs 
for students, parents and faculty. 

Contact: Associated Catholic Charitl?«# Inc. 

320 Cathedral street 
Baltimore, Maryland 2l20l 

3. The Sexual Abuse Treatment Programs* located in some local 
departments of social services, provide treatment groups for abused 
children, certain offenders and non-of fending spouses. This program 
uses a multidisciplinary approach, stemming mainly from local 
initiatives. Case management and clinical services (family therapy, 
marital counseling, individual counseling) are also provided to meet 
specific needs of the family* 



ADMINISTRATION 

contact: Beverly W* Jones 

Program Manager 
Child Protective Services 
300 W. Preston Street - Room 406 
Baltimore* Mb 21201 
(301)576-5242 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are 
administered by the State* 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Oil Id Abuse anS K*91ect Reports Received - i9gs 

35,924 unduplicated child teporte and 30,167 duplicated family reports 
were estimated by the State. 47,060 duplicated child reports were 
counted by the State's computerixed information system. All referrals 
are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

N/A N/A 34 37 38 

Reports represent children and are duplicated. 

child protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 

Physically Injured 
Sexually Maltreated 
Emotional Maltreat- 
ment 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalities 

Total Conditions 
Total # Maltreated(4) 13362 

*As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
report* of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

- Increase in number of sexual abuse cases. 

Factors contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. More complete counting of reports due to computerization. 

3. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

4. increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

5. Increases in single-parent families. 



1981 
N/A 
N/A 


1982 
N/A 
N/A 


1963 
4160 
1435 


1984 
4830 

2826 


1965 
5097 
3484 


N/A 


N/A 


7028(1) 


8742(1) 


9086(1) 


N/A 


N/A 


2652 


3157 


3290(2) 


N/A 


N/A 


30 


38 


27 


N/A 
13362 


N/A 
14343 


15847'3) 
13479 


19986(3) 
17030 


20984(3) 
18111 



(1) Included substantiations for emotional injur, from abuse or neglect. 

(2) Included conditions substantiated as physical neglect, failure to 
thrive, and congenital drug addiction. 

(3) Includes "not applicable." 

(4) Duplicated reports; 1981-1982 sre estimated, computerized 
information system provided all other counts. 
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POLICIES AND PROCErURiS 



Policy Change e 

In June 19T5 the State instituted a protective intake policy to reduce 
the number *>C unnecessary invest igat ions , and reduce the amount of tine 

for interviewing children. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

Special case' are referred to the District Attorney. Approximately 5% 
of all cases (including 1/3 sexual abuse cases) are referred to law 
enforcement. 

Snlfts in Stai '■ , 1901-1985 

k nee the Department of Social Services started operation in July 1980 
i. has experienced a 22% reduction in its administrative work force and 
an 13% increase in itc direct service work force. 

Aver, Number of Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

In FY li 4% of the staff held MSW degrees, 29.6% held BA degrees and 
1.7% had - awarded doctoral degrees. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Short statutory time period for investigating reports (7 days). 
Legislation has been filed to extend this time period to 10 days. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. More money for prevention and treatment programs (especially sexual 
abuse treatment programs) . 

2. More money for Multidisciplinary teams to conference chili abuse 



1. Sexual Abuse Treatment, which began in the Spring of 1984, is 
available for victims of child sexual abuse and their families. 
The project is receives $1.6 million in State funds from private 
agencies. 

2. Chapter 288 is a law requiring the establishment of multi- 
disciplinary teams for cases which are referred to the District 
Attorney. 

Contact: Marilyn Carey 

Telephone: (617)727-0900 ext. 502 



1. The Coastal Community Counselling Center provides assessaent, 
consultation and treatment services to the Coastal Area Department of 
Social Services. Treatment services include individual, family, and 
group therapy for victims, offenders, and non-offending spouses. 



cases. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 



Contact: 
Telephone: 



Starr Potts 
(617)849-1220 
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2. The Herbert ipton Coraunity Mental Health Access Program is a 



Contact: Carolyn Droser 

Telephone 1617)537-6069 



Contact 



Telephone: 



ADMINISTRATION 
Nelson woodfork 

Arsistant Commissioner for Professional 
Serviced 

Department of social Services 
150 Causeway Street 
Boston, MA 02114 
(617)727-0900 Ext. 258 



Funds lor child protection and child welfare services are 
administered by the state. are 
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MICHIGAN 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuae and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

42,982 (1) duplicated family reports and 95,114 (2) duplicated child 
reports were counted by the State's computerized system in 1985. Not 
all referrals are included in the totals as some calls are not accepted 
an referrals & therefore not investigated. 

Percent of Reports Substantia t ed 

1981 19_P^ 1983 1984 1985 

% Reports Sub- 
stantiated 4j 41 41 40 39 

Reports represent families and are duplicated. A family would reappear 
only if referred and substantiated twice during the same year. 



1981 
4856 

1767 


1982 
5105 
1737 


1983 
5512 
2077 


1984 
5354 

2928 


1985 
5594 
3518 


19046 


18783 


18885 


17959 


17264 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


25669 


25625 


26474 


26241 


26376 



Child Protective Reports oy Maltreatment Type 



Physically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalities 

Total ♦ Maltreated 
Children 

Omp.^erized information system provided counts. 

•As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. CPS has gradually moved toward a law enforcement orientation, i.e., 
adopting law enforcement terms such as "victim,* "perpetrator" 
"substantiated" and "unsubstantiated." 

2. CPS shift results in focusing more on facts of abuse and neglect 
rather than on service needs of child and family. 

3. Central registries have shifted from providing background and 
history to being able to assess risk within families, and determine 
whether perpetrators should be placed in certain positions or hired 
for jobs. 

4. increased tendency and pressure to involve CPS in non-familial 
child maltreatment situations. Need to reassert role of CPS in 
primary caretaker situations and educate parents about their 
protective role if secondary caretakers mistreat a child. 

5. increase in number of sexual abuse referrals in CPS. 

(1) Represents number of referrals studied during PY 85| a family equals 
a referral. Duplicates would occur if a family was referred and 
studied more than once in a year. 

(2) Number of children in families studied. 
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factors contributi ng to increase* in Reports 

Increased public ararenass of child abuse and neglect.* 

2. Hinges ln administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

3. increases in teen-age parents. 

4. Increases in aingle-parant families. 

5. perception by some professionals that any harm to a child ought to 
result in a child abu?e or neglect complaint, combined with a te*r 
they might be liable for damages if not reported. 

• Including a general tendency to report broad range o' conditions or 
situations as chili abuse or neglect, when it dora not actually 
fall below a community's minimum stand* -d of chixd care. Reflects 
reporter value aystem or standard of chi'.d care. 

•• In particular - forcing the service system in to the CPS mode 

whereby referrals axe furneled through CPS without having a basi- 
services system a-ailable to respond. 

POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

policy Change a 

No policy changes are reported by the state. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Offi cials 

The department is <:e<juir«d to seek the assistance of anri cooperate with 
law enforcement officials within 24 hours after becoming aware of abuoe. 

Shifts ln Staff, 1981 - 1985 

Th*re was a 38% increase in li-e ataff from July 1982 to January 19Q6. 
There were 16% more CPS line staff in January 1986 than in January 
1985. state also reports a 20% decrease in number of child welfare 
central office staff during this period, central staff were reduced to 
maintain line workers. 

^ ni !! rfltiVa/P ° ligY ** rrimrn rK ,J — lv« and child welfare 

1. More staff needed to handle increasing numbers of referrals. 

2. Adequate resources needed to train ataf*. 

2. Misperceptlon as to v;hat constitutes abuse/neglect .rhich results in 
more unsubstantiated referrals to CPS. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Assist families whose cases are unsubstantiated but who 
nevertheless are in need of services, so they will not be propelled 
into the child welfare and juvenile court systems. 

2. prevention and basic family services. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. Tise Children's Trust Pund was established by legislation in 1982 as 
a permanent source of aupport for local programs aimed at preventing 
child abuse and neglect. 
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Telephone: 



Contact: 



Children's Trust Fund 
Third Floor, Mason Building 
P.O. Box 30026 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517)373-4320 



2. In 1985, Multidisciplinary Teams, stable groups were established by 
legislation. Consisting of community professionals (medical, legal, 
psychological, law enforcement, and social service personnel), the 
groups meet regularly and frequently to assess, plan, implement, and 
monitor treatment for each family accepted for team services. 



1. 'Preventive Services For Families' is a home-based, family-centered 
program available to high-risk families. The program's objective is 
to: improve family functioning; increase the ability of families to 
recognize the need for help and identify helping resources within their 
community; and remove the risk of child abuse, neglect, and 
exploitation. 

2. The 'Parent Nurturing Program* is a group-based preventive and 
treatment program designed to increase the parenting and nurturing 
skills of parents and their children who are experiencing problems in 
interactioning with their children. It has proven to be especially 
effective wi' h families at risk of abusing their children. 

3. The "Perinatal Positive Parenting Program" gives parents of 
firstbcrn babies an opportunity to learn about child growth and 
development, as well as practice parenting skills. Volunteers work 
wi-.h the parents while the mother is in the hospital and at the 
parents' home after birth. 

4. "Parents United" is self-help treatment for victims of sexual 
abuse, adults who were molested as children, offenders, and siblings of 
those who were sexually abused. Participants meet as a group and are 
allowed to sponsor new members who may be experiencing (or have 
experienced) the same problem. The group also is involved in relating 
to the community what they have learned through the meetings. 



Michigan has a SL^te-administered social services systtm- Programs 
are administered and cervices delivered according to State 
policies. Services are delivered by State employees from local 
offices of the Michigan Department of Social Services located in 
the State's 83 counties. 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 



ADMINISTRATION 



Telephone: 



Contact: 



Ms. Susan Allen 

Administrative Assistant 

Office of Children & Youth Services 

P.O. Box J0037 

Lansing, MI 48909 

(517)373-4546 
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INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse an d Neglect Reports Reived - 1985 

15,703 duplicated family reports and 22,046 duplicated child r+n«rt* 

VeZtT b f r^r' 8 e «« 4 "< information system" "S'aU 
referrals are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 



1981 1982 1983 



1984 1985 
N/A 



44 42 4T "~~39 
Reports represent families and are duplicated. 
Child Protective Repor ts by Maltreatment Type * 

— . . 19B1 1982 1983 1984 1QB5 

Physically Injured N/A M J5? ^ ^ 

.Sexually Maltreated 1442 1870 2462 4357 /A 

Deprived of Neces- N/A 

>K~ / M eB/ ^ leCted N/A 5327 55" 7870 N /A 

Abuse/Neglect Re- N/A 



lated Patalities n/A 



11 N/A 



Total # Maltreated 11,735 n,408 16 , 199 23>649 N/A 

Incident reports are sent by county social service agency to state 
agency. All numbers reported are based on aggregation and analysL at 
atate agency level of those reports. «naiysis at 

^teaorf!^ Chlld treatment 

categories do not necessarily match the total number of 

reports of child abuse and neglect. 
Observed Trends in Ch ild Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increase in reports and substantiated maltreatment. 

2. Increased identification of sexual abuse. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

3* lllrlll r? ^ f UbUC reco ^ nition <>f intra-familial sexual abuse. 

3. Increases in single-parent families. 

4. Increases in teen-age parents. 

POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
Referrals to ai.d Action by Law Enforcement Officii 

Th^'l^rwel^re^o" be re£erred t0 la * enforcement, 

rne local welfare agency, upon receiving a report, is required to 

i™T: n *\r^lZ local poli " d ~ °< 
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Average t of Years of Education Completed by CPS staff 

The state requires at least a B.A. degree for entry-level positions, 
and some larger agencies require an M.S.W. for Child Protective 
Services positions. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1. Increased public attention led to greater criminalization of child 
maltreatment, which in turn has introduced some yet-to-be-clarified 
ambiguities in the role of the child protection worker. 

2. A good information system is needed to be more accountable for 
success in protecting children. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

Treatment - in particular, more attention to helping victims deal 
with victimization so that the state can mere effectively interrupt 
the inter-generational cycle of child maltreatment. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. The purpose of the sexual Health anJ Responsibility Program 
(S.H.A.R.P.) is to confront the myths and stereotypes about sexuality 
with which adolescents, to educate them about sexuality, to educate 
then about sexual aggression/sexual offenses and the consequences, and 
to explore with them healthy and/or positive decision-making. Material 
is presented in five 55-minute sessions to Junior and Senior high 
schools. 

Contact: Becky Montgomery 

Department of Human services 
Telephone: (612)297-3634 

2. Permanency Planning Grants to Counties Act is directed at County 
Social Services Agencies throughout the state. 

Contact Person: Sandra Erickson 

Department of Human Services 
Telephone: (612)296-3250 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. Project TRUST (Teaching, Reaching: Using students and Theater) is a 
licensed program of Illusion Theater, Minneapolis, that trains high 
school students to perform the Touch Continuum for elementary 
students. This prevention program examines touch that is nurturing, 
confusing, and exploitative, and provides children with the vocabulary 
to discuss sexual abuse and protection and prevention skills. Project 
TRUST currently operates in five Minnesota sites. 

2. Rural Family Sexual Abure Treatment Teams use a model developed by 
the Range Mental Bealth Center in Virginia, MN. The treatment groups 
offered are: perpetrator, victim (both adolescent and pre-adoleocent) , 
non-offending spouse, and sibling. Some programs also offer 
multi-familial groups. In addition, Treatment Teams offer incest 
survivor groups, family therapy, couple counseling, and dyad work 
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tr..t»»t for .pecific l^ueS? P " ilie8 "« ref "" d elsewhere after 

ADMINISTRATION 

^•ct: Dwum R. Lindberg 

Supervisor 

Qiild Protective Services 

4th Floor, Centennial Office Building 

658 cedar street 

_ . . St. Paul, MN 55155 

Telephone: (612)296-6743 

Slom^^ToTt 1 ^ child welfate 8e " i « 8 •» — — 
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MISSISSIPPI 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

8,042 duplicated family reports were counted by the State's computerized 
information system in 1985. Not all referrals are included in the 
total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

55 44 48 50 51 

Reports represent families and are duplicated. 



Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Physically Injured 


317 


259 


394 


527 


1168 


Sexually Maltreated 


N/A 


113 


199 


377 


571 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neglected 


982 


947 


1233 


1377 


2032 


Abuse/Neqlect 


204 


90 


155 


186 


320 


Abuse/Neqlect Re- 












lated Patalities 


8 


6 


3 


** 


** 


Total # Maltreated 


1,503 


1,409 


1,941 


2,*67 


4,091 



Por 1981 - 1984 reports are manually counted, in 1985 a computerized 
information system provided reports. 



♦As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

**lnf ormation not available at this time. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Number of overall reports of child abuse/neglect, substantiated 

sexual abuse, and abuse in day care centers, residential facilities, 
foster homes, etc. increased. 

Pactors Contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Changes in the definition of chiir abuse and neglect. 

3. increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

4. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures 

5. Changes in reporting procedures. 

6. increases in single-parent families. 

7. increases in teen-age parents. 

8. increases in blended families. 

9. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

10. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
Referral, to and Actio n by Law Enf or co»«nt Official. 

StorSHf? °.part»e„t ha. an agreement with local law 

ZSuSZtigF* «« «» i. report to the 

Average ttmb.r of Year, of Education te g Utaj by roc 
CPS workers completed an average of 16 years of education. 
ggajgatlvVfrllcy Barrier, to child Pro and ^ 

2* !!'!.f ca " load ^ »oat aoclal worker. 1. too high. 

0? 3oo. " "* n<>t t0 "" iVe training at o„..t 

3 ' «n?™^ 1 l P "f^. n0t t0 haVe State P"«onn.l Board approve 
contract, whan 100% federal fund. ,re being u.ed. approv " 

Sugqe.ted Allocation, of tal.tlna or New Re.our™. 

l ' i^^iTlZ^^^ — "P-ci-lize in 
'* otm^t 0 L W .. U "g. h, l V o e „. W ? tk "' ' Wltabl - t0 "■ )i « t C ° Un "" i « 

3 ' T^lT.^Zl^" with only 1 "° tk « «° ul<5 ah »- 

STATE INITIATIVES 

i;« B ^M? finitl0 '; ° f 0,11(5 ^"^^t w^h Guideline, is an 8 .ember 

Contacts Melzana fuller 

Telephone: (601)354-0341 

2. The Definitiona Project Cosmittee helps to determine the t-oMn* * n 
be included in the child welfare Practice Manual a. ™?! aa reviews and 

Hemre sta^f n % d , r H aft n C ° ntenti ^ ini "»"ve ^irecteo It 
Welfare staff of the Department of Public Welfare. 

Contact: Melzana fuller 

Telephone: (601)254-0341 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

i;i^ 3 ? C \?' A ' A ' P ' E ' (Sexual Abu8e a *"«-«b for Everyone) which waa 
piloted in the Spring of 1984, has reached acre than 3300 pioole in 
Bind, county, Mis.is.ippi. ita manual unan^.ly vJweS £a !ital 

bends' an f"?'" Phonal aafVty^th tracers, 

friends and relatives, waa written to help prevent sexual abuse If 

.uc U h n9 .bu h . i . 1 f ren t0 10 dataC "°" a »< int:rv U :„t a on 8 ^frding 
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2. Harrison County Department of Public Welfare proposes to provide 
two types of related groups - a Victim Peer Group and a Maternal 
Caretaker Group. The Victin Peer Group is homogeneous and included 
individuals vith or shareJ experience - incest/sexual abuBe. The 
group follows a developmental approach with the co-leaders acting as 
mediators and enablers. The Maternal caretaker Group provides five 
groups for the maternal caretakers (not specifically limited to mother 
figures of the participants of the victim peer group although they are 
given top priority). 



Funds for child protection and child welfare services are 
administered by the State. 

(The Mississippi De;c. of Public Welfare administers child welfare 
services. Policy is developed at the state level and administered by 
the staff at county level under the supervision of State and regional 
program staff • ) 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: 



Glenn Grimsley 

Children's Services Department 
P.O. Box 352 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601)354-0341 



Telephone: 
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INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

41,150 duplicated family reports and 75,953 duplicated child reports 
were counted by che State's computerized system in 1985. Not all 
referrals are included in the total. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 



1981 
N/A 



1982 
51.77 



1983 
46.14 



1984 
43.84 



1985 
44.12 



1981 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


1982 
5709 
1397 
J5007 


1983 
6178 
1541 
29703 


1984 

6979 
2663 
32302 


1985 
7044 
2844 

33537 


N/A 


31 


20 


32 


24 


N/A 


32725 


28376 


30935 


32120 



Feprts represent both families and children and are duplicated. 
Child Pro tective Reports by Maltreatment Type • 



Physically Injured 
Sexually Haltrasted 
Deprived of Neces 

sltles/Neqlected 
Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated rstalltles 

Total | Msltreated 



•As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
csteqories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglec t 

1. Number of complaints of child abuse and neglect, especially sexual 
abu»«. has increased dramatically. 

2. Comnuiity reporting mo re mild to moderate abuse/neglect incidents 
than previously. 

Community mors aware of effects of child abuse and neglect on 
families and children. 

Bscause of increased reports and scrutiny by community, social 
workers ars requiring extensive training in investigation of 
reports. 



3. 



factors Cont ributing to increases in Reports 
1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect 

Increases in Incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 
Increases in sinqle-parent families. 
Increases in teen-aqe parents. 

Chsnqes in the definition of chi 1<* abuse and neglect. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Polity Chsnqes 

1. The state instituted Co- Invest igat ion Procedures with Law 
Enforcement Aqencles in May 1985. 

2. A Parental stress Helpline (preventive Services) ,is a 24-hour 
toll-free telephone service instituted in June 1985. 
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3. In April 1983, Permanency Planning Review Teams were implemented 
statewide and for all foster care cases - in part to meet p.L. 
96-272 case review requirements. The Review Teams have affected 
the quality and quantity of services. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

The State policy requires staff to contact law enforcement to request 
assistance in investigating severe cases of physical abuse, neglect and 
sexual abuse. In addition, cases are referred to the prosecuting 
attorney when it appears criminal activity may have occurred. Neither 
the percent of substantiated cases of abuse and neglect which are 
referred to law enforcement nor the percent of referrals which have led 
to criminal prosecution and/or conviction are collected by the State. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981-1985 

In 1982, all staff assigned to Protective Child Welfare Services were 
assigned specific duties. The CA/n investigation and CA/N treatment 
functions were separated and assigned to designated staff. No worker 
could carry both functions except in their low population counties. No 
shifts occurred between human service programs or divisions during 
these years. 

Average Number of years of education completed by ~*PS Workers 

22% of DPS Children's Services staff have less than minimum merit 
system entry educational requirements. 

In March 1983, DPS established minimum educational requirements for new 
staff hirings in two classes of employees providing child protective 
services as follows: 

Social Service Worker I - undergraduate degree or 24 college 

credits in social sciences. 

Social Service Worker IX - undergraduate degree and one year 

experience in provision of child 
protective services. 

The percent of employees with less than the minimum will be reduced as 
DPS fills position vacancies. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

No barriers except for financial constraints. Legislative and 
community expectation of services affects the amount of appropriation. 
This in turn has limited the number of child welfare services. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Additional funding for prevention activities which would provide 
parental education, sexual awareness training and parental stress 
counseling. 

2. Increase in population of foster care children with severe emotional 
and behavioral problems requires additional funds for specialized 
foster care, group homes and restrictive psychiatric care 
facilities. 
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STATE INITIATIVES 

1. Specialized Poster Care began in Pebruary iqrs to tr M t i 

s s t ?":v lth rr tat ? ° edicai and 4 s en ln 

ch idre" *! 8l . Ze ' " U ° nly allOHS * of 50 

wi bedded ^T^Ty «f lMte thit *™°*^y 100 children 

£U nd lng ?r tne n -^^rt" n^\ e -d%;tiaa^\o^: e s t ^!' 000 in 

Contact Person: William Siedhoff 

Division of Pamily Services 

2. Legislation in 1983 created the children's Truat Fund wMoh < 

Contact: cheryl Mason 

Children's Trust Pund 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. Villa Maria Center, an agency under the supervision of catholir 
Family and Children's Services of Greater st. Luis? provide 
care services to teenage pa re nts who elected to keep th"" babies 

I'linTrt Qlil f ren ' 8 place ln Kansas City, Mo. provides multidisci- 
Plinary services to young children (age 5 and under) and 1 

ZlT ^ Pha8iS 18 . PlaCCd ° n Chlld " n experiencing" v Cental 

g 'ra^of'suTs?" '"vialn^ 'T'T * ^ ~* «2 has 
neglect situations" P rovldin 9 treatment in child abuse and 

^MiHrT DeceBber of "84, Wiser, Xnc . provides famines and 

program rl IrZ'l'T V"™' Pr09 " B throU * h - aTte'rnat'e living 
program, its intent is to maintain or rebuild family unity. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Contact Person: Richard l. Matt 

Assistant Deputy Director, 

Children's services 

Division of Pamily services 

Broadway state Office Building, P.O. Box 88 
m , u Jefferson City, MO 65103 

Telephone: (314)751-4329 

by n the f state h . ild Pr ° teCtl ° n and child services «e administered 
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MONTANA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

5,516 duplicated child reports were counted by the state's computerized 
system in 1985. Not all referrals are included in the total* 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

N/A N/A N/A 51% 50% 

ReportB represent children and are duplicated. 

Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Physical/Emotional 












Abuse 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


1,172 


Sexually Maltreated 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


578 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neglected 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


1,786 


Abuse/Neglect Re- 












lated Patalities 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


2 


Total # Maltreated 


N/A 


4,426 


5,017 


5,877 


6,394 


"Total ft Maltreated" 


are all 


cases investigated, 


while figures 


in all 



other categories represent only substantiated cases* Computerized 
information system provided counts* 

*Ae submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily thatch the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglecc. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1* Large increases in reporting of child sexual abuse have been 
observed — as a resclt of increased awareness of problem. 

Factors Contributing to £ncreases in Reports 

1* Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

4. changes if. reporting procedures. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

The state r jportr no policy changes that have affected the number or 
type of maltreatment cases reported, investigated or provided with 
services . 
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Sqferrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Offlcl«l« 

All substantiated sexual abuse cases are referred to law enforcement 
officials for investigation. The total number of reports referred to 

t r«^? rC r ent "" M the t0tal numb « ° f "ferrals which have Jed 

to criminal prosecution and/or conviction were not available. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981 - 19B5 

Prom K85 to FY86, 3.6 PTEs for social worker positions were lost 
because of State budget constraints and insufficient appropriations 

in e py87 n :ar„ a ot h h oriz L d r h ciai worker posiuon8 ^ * 

in PY87 will not be added because of the State's budget crisis. 
Staff Func tion Changes. 1981 - 19B5 

Effective 3/1/86 CPS Workers are required to use the new Child Risk 
^IZtdT^ " °< Station in .11 abuse/ne^ 

Shifts between Human Services Programs or Divisions 
Dl , vJions. rePOrt8 n ° 8hift8 b - tWeen HUnUn SerViceS P "9rams and 
Average number of Years of Education Completed oy CPS Workers 

uVaT "ZtT "? W ° rkerS haVe " le " St " ° f edu ""on 

' *° Bt social worker supervisors have HSW degrees. 

S«vlces ratlWPOllCY Ba " lerS to Chlld Pro t ective and chin u., f „. 

1. Lack of funds for staff, 

2. Lack of flexibility to use money to keep children at home 

" SeVere i«ck of initial *nd on-going training for CPS and child 
welfare workers, 

4 ' lackinr itIDent at 3,17 (county/state/federal > ^ definitely 

Steps to Remove Barriers 

Significant commitment of resources and funds. 
Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resource 

1. Overall treatment and prevention are non-existent. Need 
significant resource commitments in these two areas. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

if K h ^ Ch i ldren '!! TrUSt WaS est » blished Primarily for the prevention 
of child abuse and neglect in January, 1986 and is implemented by state 

flLlTtt a9en f ie !' aS wel1 aa P ublic ^d private organizations. U is 
funded by a voluntary tax check-off; a divorce fee, by gifts an d for 
one year by NCCAN monies. y ana ror 

2. Established in July 1905 and, federally funded the State Committee 
ItltVl^T ° n CAN 18 n ° deled after the National Committee? Tne 

d^reite^ * ! T'*' **« *» blic «9en=ies, and is 

directed toward schools. 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

The State is not able to provide overall treatment and prevention since 
significant resource funding is unavailable for these two areas* 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact Person: 



Telephone: 



Prank Kromkowski 
k John Madeen 

Montana Department of Social and 

Rehabilitation Services 
P.O. Box 4210 
Helena MT 5C604 
(406 )444-38^. 



For Piscal Data; 
Contact Person: 



Telephone: 



Doug Matthie 
Rubs Elser 

Montana Department of Social 

and Rehabilitation Services 
P.O. Box 4210 
Helena MT 59604 
(404)444-3865 



Punds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by both the State and locally* 
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INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total child Abuse „nd Neglect Reports Received - iq*r 

7,952* duplicated family ra ports wer€ counted b tn 

computerized .y.f in 1985. Not all referral.^ inched in the 

^v^Zr?^! ! Ub ' tquent investigation was conducted on the same 
fMily during the same year, this would count as two investigation?? 

Percent of Reports Substantiate 

1982 1983 1984 1985 

50 ' 2 ".6 45.9 53TT 607? 

Reports represent families and are duplicated. 
Child Protective Repor ts bv Maltreatment Typ « * 
1981 

Physically Injured n /a 

Sexually Maltreated n /a 

Deprived of Heces- 

itles/Heqlect«d »» N/A 

Abuae/Hefllect Re- 
lated Fatalities n/A 

Total I Maltreated*** n/A 

^LXT^' ^fo^tion system provided counts for all but 
Abuse/Neglect Related Fatalities, 1985,- which was counted manually. 

^ctt^oM^lo^ f t<ltM ' t0tala acr ° 88 child treatment 
T^ltl ! nece » Mril y «-tch the total number of 

reports of child abuse and neglect. 

# ^er?- 1Uded ^ thi6 CategorV ' '•■otional maltreatment- and 
***Thia count is of -involved children" in all substantiated 

Observed Trends in r ^iid Ab UB e ^ Neglect 

iscr 1 abu "' chiia abuse - na «■««■■. 

Pactors C ontributing to increases in Reports 

1. increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

V5l". of ChUd abU " and ne9lect due to — ic 

2b. increases in single-parent families. 

3 ' ll C ^ B l B in co,n,unit y- b «^ services, such a. day care, after- 
school progrsms for children and youth. 

4 ' m^ES? ^ °"? a " i8tance P«*rams, and inHcind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 



1982 
862 
278 


1983 
1131 
287 


1984 
1624 
746 


1985 
1989 
963 


3674 


4003 


5810 


8314 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


8 


2974 


3524 


5369 


7772 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

In April, 1985 the Child Protective Services Policy was completely 
revised* The biggest change was in prioritizing the reports, which 
resulted in more substantiated reports* 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

The State has a policy that prioritizes a report based on the allegation 
and the risk assessment* 

Shifts in Staff. 1981-1985 

Data for PY 81-83 not available. In September 1983, there were 109*5 
CPS worker positions statewide, in September 1984, there were 147*5 
positions and as of May 1, 1986 there are 176 positions* The increases 
in staff result from allocations of additional funding by the 
legislature for approximately 20 positions and reassignment of duties 
and reclassification of other positions within the Client Service 
Delivery Division of the Department* 

Shifts in Staff Occurring Between Human Services Programs and Divisions, 
1981-1985 

Child-centered case management shifted to family-centered case 
management Social Service staff was specialized into child welfare 
functions* 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1* Budget constraints and limitations* 

2* Additional CPS staff needed to reduce caseload size so more 
intensive work can be done within the family's home to prevent 
break-up* 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or i<ew Resources 

1* The State explains that the only funding currently available for 
prevention services is the Pederal Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act grant, and that more funding is needed* 

2* More staff is needed for investigation and treatment* 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1* The State provides start-up grant monies for community based 
organizations and individuals providing child abu3e/neglect prevention 
and treatment services* The initiative receives $40,000 in federal 
funding (under CAPTA) per year. 

Contact: Mona Way 

Nebraska Department of Social Services 
Telephone: (402)471-9302 

2* Joint law enf orcement/CPS investigation training is an ongoing 
program which receives $10,000 in federal funding per year* 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. The Nebraska Committee for Prevention of child Abuse hss In the 
last six months, especially during April 1986, provided conmunUy 

2£ ? and 8Ch00lS wlth * ck ° tB «* infor»atlon on c^d sexual 

abuse including splderman conies. eexusi 

L ^wri ly , Se i Ual .* bU8e Self Belp Pto 9" B ln the 0~h« "etro Ares 
hss helped hundreds of fannies in the last few years through self^eln 
groups for vlctlns, abusers, non-.buslng parents? and victims who «e 

D^artnint* f^Tf ' PtlVate it Is . upP ottea b" the 

Department of social Services. * tne 

Lvfl Neb " 8k ' Dep * tt " ,nt of Soclsl rervlces hone-bssed family 
services progrsn works Intently with fanllles to reunify or prevent 

ft^TT'^T^l the " pl "» «» -ho are either Department 

start or from contracted programs. 

ADMINISTRATION 
Contact: Mona L. way 

Child Protective specialist 

Division of Human Services 

301 Centennial Mall South, 5th Floor 

Lincoln, NE 68509 
Telephone: (402)471-9273 

Contact: KlB Hc>t ^ 

Research Analyst 

Research and Finance Division 

301 Centennial Mall South, 5th Floor 

Lincoln, HE 68509 
Telephone (402)471-9175 

by n the f s°tate h ! ld Pr ° teCti ° n and chlld "rvices are administered 
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INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

6,438 unduplicated family reports were estimated by the State, since 
not all reports have been submitted from contributing jurisdictions. 
All referrals including those screened out prior to investigation are 
included in the tctal. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 
52 51 



1983 
56 



1984 
55 



1985 
52 



Reports represent families and are unduplicated. 
Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 





1981*** 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Physically Injured 


651 


665 


684 


672 


826 


Sexually Maltreated 


174 


194 


290 


412 


438 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neglected** 


3037 


3326 


3238 


5354 


6288 


Abuse/Neglect Re- 












lated Fatalities 


0 


1 


6 


j 


6 


Total t Maltreated 


3862 


4186 


4218 


6441 


7558 



Computerized Information System provided counts. 

*As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 



**Also includes physical and •emotional neglect, abandonment, 
unknown and other types of maltreatment. 
***Will not equal total number of reports, since some children 
have more than one type of maltreatment. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. 22% increase in suspected child abuse and neglect reports. 

2. 42% increase in reports of sexual abuse between 1983 and 1984. 

3. Children are remaining in foster care for longer lengths of time. 

4. Children have more medical, psychological and behavioral problems. 

5. More complex and demanding court-related activities, e.g. court 
hearings, court reports. 

6. Increasing number of birth parents with serious problems, 
especially alcohol and drug abuse and mental health problems. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. 
2. 



Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 
Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 
Changes in reporting procedures. 

Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 
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5. Dacraaaaa in co»«unity-baasd aarvicaa ...»h 

school programs Cor c J lldr ^ ^ V ^/ UCh " d ^ -r., affr- 

6. Increases in single-parent families, 
»» Increases in blended families. 

8, Increases in teenage parents, 

POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

No policy changes reported. 

No Referrala to and ^n™ k v ^ , ^ 

Reports aust be aade im»ediat*iv m _ 

service, or to a law .££c£ n t Pr ° Vlde8 Prot « ctiv * 

that a child ha. been .buseH? n^lecteS^ tht " 18 nmaon t0 believ « 

3hifts in Staff, 1981-19A5 

The Nevada State Welfare Divi.ion ha. suffix . <i - ^ 

during py 1981-1985, despite . ris. in w 'Action in .taff 

reduced to only 8 inijeL ""ices offered m 1975 (25) has been 

numbar of Child Walfara caaea. BeCall " e of th » incraaaa in tha 
Avarag. Hu-har of of WllrBMon CoBDl .,., hy _ 
CPS workar. hav . ecpl.t* .„ average o£ „ years Qf educatlon> 
*d.in_i.t r . t i vVPn11ry Barrler . t „ ^ protectlv> _ ^ 

1, Lack of adequate staff, 

2, Lack of staff training, 

3, Lack of placement raaourcea for children, 

4, Lack of training for foster parents, 

5- Lack of adequate funda to reB0Ve fche ^ 

Suggested Allocations of gelatins or New Reg 

Adequate funda to support the staff, 

STATE INITIATIVES 



1. The Sexual Abuse Treatment Program provide th*r,n W 
support services to sexually abused chi ft Y ' hanseling and 

began in February 1986, now operate, in R^n^T 9 ""' WhiCh 
area, a Welfare Division Social ^r'.r ! - ? , Ve9 "' In each 
Social Worker are a.signad^^he^ra^ " 8ntal HeaUh DiVl8l ° n 
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Contact: Kathleen Shane 

Nevada State Welfare Division 
Telephone: (702)885-3058 

Contact: Dr. wilford Beck 

Nevada Mental Health 6 Retardation Division 
Telephone: (702)885-3058 

2. The 1985 Legislative Session provided funding to establish a Pasilly 
Reunification Program to provide intensive services to prevent 
Institutional placements and to reunify children in foster care with 
their families. 

Contact: Kathleen Shane 

Nevada State Welfare Division 
Telephone: (702)885-3058 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 

1. While primarily providing counseling services to victims and 
perpetrators of sexual abuser Parents United, whicn is a voluntary 
private organization, also provides prevention services through 
dissemination of literature and use of its speakers bureau statewide. 

2. "Better Safe than Sorry - is an educational program developed and 
presented by a voluntary private group to children at schools 
throughout the State. 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact? Gloria Handley 

Chief, Program Services 

Nevada State Welfare Division 

2527 N. Carson Street, Capitol Complex 

Carson City, NV 89710 
Telephone: (702)885-4874 

Punds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by both the state and locally. (Social Services Block Grant Punds for 
child protection and child welfare services are administered by the 
State through five contracts, each covering a certain jurisdictional 
area, in some areas "PS monies are augmented by county funds; the 
percentage and dollar amounts are unknown.) 
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INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total child Abuse and Ne glect Report* Received - 1 QfiR 

3 765 unduplicated family re ports were manually counted by the State in 
1985. Not all referrals are included in the totals. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 



1981 
117 
58 


1962 
94 
193 


1983 
384 
256 


1984 
454 

327 


1985 
478 
359 


507 


743 


397 


617 


529 


N/A 
29 


N/A 
67 


N/A 
243 


N/A 
417 


N/A 
341 


974 


1376 


1279 


1814 


1707 



19|i 1982 1983 1984 1985 

37 46 43 ~46 ~?5 

Reports represent families and are duplicated. 
Child Protective Repor ts by Maltreatment Type * 

Physica lly Injured 

Sexually MaltreateH 

Deprived of Necea- 
Sities/Neqlecteri ** 

Abuse/Neglect: Re- 
lated Fatalities 

Emotional 

Total # Maltreated 
Reports are manually counted. 

^eao^efrt ^ f t<,te8 * t0tal8 aCr ° 88 child treatment 
report of mm H'" 88 " 11 * «tch the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

"Includes all neglect categories: lack of supervision 
abandonment, inappropriate discipline (i.e. locking in 
closets), an d deprivation of necessities. 

Observed Trends in rh q d Abuse ,nri N»g i»^ 

1. Nature of reports are more severe. 

2. Increased numbers of reports of sexual abuse. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

2* llllllVt ^K 11 ^ *"" en * 88 of * hild »°use and neglect. 
3 # Canoes " ^ d f f * nition child abuse and neglect. 

3. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures 
Increases in blended families. proceaures. 

5 - ^'^jrs; 1 ^ r;: u \v uch - «* — 

6 - co„"rti:„ 8 i o n f i f n a c :? 1 e i n e c :. of child abu8e and n ^ - * 

7. Increases in teen-age parents. 

8. Increases i n single-parent families. 

ii'ziz ^e c : 8 h h 0 : 8 8 ^ g o : a e n t c c e . pro9 " m8 » ™* ^ -* 

10. Changes in reporting procedures. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

The State developed the "DCYS Manual - Bureau of Children Program 
Policy," in July, 1985, 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

All serious physical abuse referrals and all sexual abuse referrals are 
routinely reported to local law enforcement and the County Attorney per 
agency policy and recent legislation* 

Shift3 in Staff, 1981-1985 

Child Welfare/Protective Services split from the Division of Welfare in 
1983. It joined with the Juvenile Justice Prevention Program and the 
Detention facility to create the new Children and Youth Services* This 
added: new organizational structure, increased responsibility for 
CHINS/6 Delinquents on the part of C.P.S. and C«W*S« staff, and some 
social worker staff* 

Average Number of Years of Education Completed by CPS Worker s 

CPS Workers have completed an average of 16 years of education* 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1* Increased workload (number of reports, severity of reports, nature 

of work with CHINS and adolescents). 
2* Increased accountability/paperwork* 
3* High Social Worker turnover rates* 
4* Insufficient staff* 

5. Need addition of "case aides" to handle paperwork* 
6* Need "support staff" to develop community resources* 
7* Update policy and procedures to provide clear direction/expectations 
among direct service staff* 



Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

State would like to add State dollars to maintain agency funding so 
they can re-allocate federal funds at the community level and target 
them toward placement prevention and family reunification* 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1* In June 1986 the State established "Lav Enforcement/DCYS Reporting 
Protocols" for the law enforcement agencies to follow* 

2, "Parents Anonymous" began in 1981 to provide prevention and 
treatment for child abuse and neglect victims through DCYS and 
Community Groups* 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1* The Model Community - P'iblic Recruitment and Development of 
Multidisciplinary Teams in northern regions of the State is designed to 
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pronto .w. r *n... of probltma of CA/N through case a..».««nt> 
•ctivitt.. among community profw.Vonal. Th. o^r ! 

i. Co»unlty Ment.l H.ilth of Concord provides 8D.ci.liz.rt ► ► . 

"r r :n a :;.^ t v f ictl " or a °- tic ,ioienc - .«-" 'b-.: li,,d treatment 

u' 'TT • UrVlV °"- » « th. sponsor .„ency 

par.nl/ehlld c.nt.r. th.t provide education to hiqh-risk famines. 

imJIT!! 1 !" r T th rt u 4 prlvate proq, «" - hich p r ° vi ^ 

l nten«i vt - ho»« -baaad aervi^ea ► o f,-ni.. . ; 

lminenv ' t0 famili «« when placement of a child is 



Telephone: 



ADMINISTRATION 
David A. Bundy 

Department of Health & Human Services 
Divi.iu for Children & Youth Services 
b Hazen Dr 1 ve 
Concord, N.H. 03301 
(603)271-4451 



I*'™*™ child protects and child welfare are administered by the 
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NEW JERSEY 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Recei ved - 1985 

47,126 duplicated child reports were counted by the State's 
computerized system in 1985. Not all referrals are included in the 
total. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 
N/A 34. f 



1983 
33.8 



Reports represent children and are duplicated. 



1984 

33.7 



1985 
38.3 



Physically Injured 
Sexually Maltreated 
Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 
Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalities ** 
Multiple Maltreat- 
ments 

Total I Maltreated 



1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


N/A 


2435 


2909 


4105 


5869 


N/A 


764 


896 


1155 


1842 


N/A 


3049 


4165 


8241 


7241 


N/A 


N/A 


21 


21 


20 


N/A 


773 


948 


1469 


3086 


N/A 


7021 


8939 


14991 


18058 



Computerized information system provided counts. 

♦As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

♦♦■Abuse/Neglect Related Fatalities" are manually counted. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Number of abuse/neglect investigations and substantiation haVe more 
than doubled, due to increased public awareness. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Increases in single-parent families. 

3. Increases in blended families. 

4. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

5. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

6. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

7. Increases in t*en-age parents. 

8. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

9. Changes in reporting procedures. 

10. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 
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POLICIBS AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Cjung ea 

l * I ncreased Referrals t Service: Instituted in 5/84 ► „(. k 

Quired investigation I service delivery as^ded S^*. 

2 - ^ e ;Sir:ri:::^:-; i0 ^"-^-^^ :r — r „« £r0B 

8/84. Policy change was instituted in 

3 ' wK Crea8ed SS£Vj£S Delivery: Issued Mission statement in 3/84 
which broadened the Division's scope philosophicaUy to ^/u,t 

sssa zzz^. 0 ^* the «2?s. t isss5. 

ordinal record^ chec^o n p pe t vTproXT^v 
care, and adoption. This service began in 1/86. £ ° 8t * r 
5 « Increased Refgr r^io t service- nvpQ 

and provides services' t^^ l J" ^^'^■y 
parolee. This service began in 9/85 release of a 

Ecu"-::: ^.a^j-s-r *?»••■ the B °- d « 

7. Although not a "policy ch.nn. reP ° rting b * 8cho01 Personnel in 1/85. 
Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement OfflcH.i. 

O^uSd'aluse l^f n^T^at ft""* Pr ° 8eCUt0r th °" «« 
on the part of a child.s^t^^^^^t^^ 0 J:^rZ e ^^ d er C ^ n . aCtiVity 
Shifts in staff. 1981-1985 

The state reports . 65% increase in Direct services Field staff. 
Ad.inlstratlve^Po^y BflrriftrB tn rh11 „ Proteet<tf „ _ _ _ 

1. Reduction of federal funding 

2 * pro!;isio v rofi h ii r dr" udMn r and ° ther tan ^ 

provision of children's services is threatened. 

Suggested Allocations pj Rxistino or np. 

Expansion of preventive services 

STATE INITIATIVES 

i 1 983 L ?o ca coo p rdr:a\ t e^ d p ^ i T 8 t r:rthr b ud q :2 ed in th s state in ^ 

The councils in each County^h.ve ^n\%iy U ^ ng rt1 8 J^e%\%\.^r fl ty ; 
assessaents. BCin9H co Balce decisions on 

Contact: JiM saith 

Telephone- ?^vL HuMn Service Advisory councils 

Aeiepnone . ( 609 ) 984-2378 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 



1. Private agencies are recruited for the 'Child Assault Prevention 
Program" to conduct workshops for adults and children pre-school 
through grade 6. The Program addresses many parental situations 
wherein exploitation and/or abuse of different types can occur. The 
Program, also done in Spanish, has trained 76,000 children so far in 
approximately 3,045 classrooms. It is held in one school in each of 
the 21 counties. 



Supervisor, Planning fc Reporting 
Department of Human Services 
Division of youth and Family services 
Public Policy * Planning, OPP6S, DYPS 
1 South Montgomery Street 
Room 525 
CN 717 

Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



Punds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
90% by the State and 10% locally. 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: 



Sheldon Presser 



Telephone: 



(609)292-0773 
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NEW MEXICO 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NECLECT 
Total Ch ild Abuse and Neglect Reports - iqas 

J2jSjrsirsi3K ^ e t :^ir ted by the state in ^ ™ •» 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 



1981 
N/A 



1982 
45 



1983 
48 



1984 
37 



1985 
57 



1981 
N/A 
N/A 


1982 
1236 
N/A 


1983 
1178 
N/A 


1984 
3556 
1705 


1985 
4808 
2436 


N/A 


2186 


2493 


7314 


9295 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


3423 


3671 


12575 


16536 



Reports represent children and are duplicated. 
Child Piotectlve Repor ts by Maltreatment Type ♦ 

PhyslcaJ.lv Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse/Nen T .ect Re- 
lated Fatalities 

Totai # Maltreated 
Children 

Counts for 1982, 1983, an d 1985 are estimated. In 1984 the 

dupne^te e ?/ n f° raU,tl0n 8yeteB Pr ° Vlded the counts to a! may include 

1 clien counts if, for example, a child has been reported to 
have been sexually maltreated and physically injured, "P orcea co 

^t^ories'Ho^ f tate8 ' t0talS aCr ° 88 child treatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 

reports of child abuse and neglect, 
.Observed Trends in Ch ild Abuse » n d Neglect 

L^rchnLt. 1 " h " b<,en Pla " d ° n or adoption of 

2. Neglect account.! for over half of the victims referred. 

3. increase of 33% of referred victims in all categories fro. the 
first three quarter, of 1984 to first three quarters of 1985. 

factors Contributin g to Increases in gaporm 

I', increased ^puia C t"n: ene88 °* ChUd ' bU " - " e ' le «' 

3 ' cond""*.^ 1 ^ 6 "::. 01 Child abU8e *• economic 

*' as^wi 8 ilrV* a8 f i8tance Programs, and in-kind assistance such 

as medical care, housing, etc, 
5, Increases in teen-age parents. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

No policy changes were reported by the State, 



70-353 0-87-8 



-•22! 3 
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Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Official! 

The District Attorney, county aoclal services, or probation services 
office is notified when child abuse or neglect is suspected. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981-1985 

In 1984, 24 Client Service Agents were converted to 16 Social Worker 
III positions, in 1985, 24 new Social Worker positions were created. 

Average Number of Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

All CPS Workers have a BA in specified fields in addition t- one to 
three years experience or education. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Lack of funding for comprehensive programs in prevention and treatment 
services. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or Hew Resources 

1. Need for education and small specialized caseloads for Family Based 
Services. 

2. Additional staff for Family Based Services. 

3. Need for emancipation preparatory group facilities for youth who 
will "graduate* from social services system. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. Permanency Planning Enhancements are directed toward children in 
custody. The Program is run by the Human Services Department and is 
State-funded. 

Contact: Jack Callaghan 

Bureau Chief 
Program Services Bureau 
Human Services Department 
P.O. Box 2348 
Santa Fe, N.M. 87504 

2. Family Based Services, which receives federal funding, uses 
prevention services and is directed towards high-risk families. 

Contact: Glenn Kohl 

Telephone: (505)827-4050 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. "Family Based Services* works with several social service agencies 
focusing on families rather than individuals. These Services are 
intended to strengthen and maintain client families and to prevent 
family dissolution and out-of-home placement of children. 

2. "All Faiths Psrent Aide Program* is a child abuse prevention 
program in which volunteers are trained to work with abusive and 
potentially abusive parents on a one-to-one basis in their homes. The 
Parent Aide does not become involved with counseling the child unless 
specifically requested to do so by the parent. 



Q <+.A rt 
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All Faiths Parent Aide program 
P.O. Box 6748 
Albuquerque, n.M. 87197 



3. New Mexico offers a sexual abuse treatment program, based on the 
Parents gnited approach, in which che entire family is treated (i e , 
parent-child groups, individual therapy and parent groups are 
employed) This program stems from pilot projects in Santa Pe and San 
J|*an which were stimulated by a NCAAN research and development grant. 
The Droaram is now c*-»*-« 



The program is now state funded 

ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: jack callaghan, Ph.D. 

Chief, program services Bureau 

P.O. Box 2348 

Santa pe, N.M. 87504 

Telephone: (505)827-4256 



Punds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the state. 
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NEW YORK 
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INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

64,819 unduplicated family reports, 84,119 duplicated family reports, 
103,206 unduplicated child reports, and 139,032 duplicated child 
reports vere counted by the State's computerized information system in 
1985, Not all referrals are included in the totals. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 



1982 
37.9 



1985 
37 



1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


43665 


45623 


48028 


50332 


47106 


4067 


4720 


5165 


8132 


8345 


62163 


63488 


68557 


68614 


68287 


143 


150 


173 


136 


130 


184299 


200722 


223589 


237766 


243321 



Reports represent families and are unduplicated. 
Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 



Physically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalities 

Total # Maltreated 

Computerized information system provided the counts. Figures reflect 
unduplicated counts of children in reports. A child may have more than 
one injury per report. 

•As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse snd neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Stresses families are placed under, e.g. poverty, unaffordable 
housing, lack of affordable child care and other federally funded 
cutbacks, increase child abuse and neglect. 

2. Increase in child abuse and neglect involving the homeless and 
families living in temporary shelters. 

3. Increase in child sexual abuse reports. 



Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increases in incidence of child abuse, and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

2. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance, 
such as medical care, housing, etc. 

3. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

4. Increases in teen-age parents. 

5. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth. 

6. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

7. Increases in single-parent families. 

8. Increases in blended families- 
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POLICIES AMD PROCEDURES 

Policy Chanqaa 

irt ^J?"' th ! < a, " d **>*Be and Pr.ventlon Act was eatabllahed. Thla 
:roup^.r d . n ti r ai% U .cIi? t ^.? hild " n ,Und " «" - <* »> » h ° In 

la ^'."'tfj^oi;: eXPanded ,,itU " ti01 " , in " hich ' P"*...ion.l 

Rsferrala to and A ction bv Law Enforcement Officials 

The state hae a policy whereby certain cases are referred to law 
enforcement and the diatrict attorney. The Department of social 
lnllt C *?< ! P"« entl y conducting a aurvey to find out the percent of 
eubetantiated caaee which are referred to law enforcement, 

Shlfta in Staff, 19b1-iqa5 

Department of Social Service* ia now in the process of compiling the 
reaulte of a comprehensive aurvey of local organization and ataffing 
pattern, and practice., The reeulte will be utilized in formulating 
rnd 1 ^"!.:^"," 9 " 31119 8U " training retirement., 

^vlce. ratlVe/POliCY **" *" tQ Qllld Prof c ctive * nd 
1« Decrease in funding, 

2, increase in caseload, and ataff turnover.. 
Sugge.t.d Allocat ion, of Bxlatlng or New Resources 

U trusT^nf f Undi n 9 f ° r preventi <> n Program, (e.g. faaily a nd child 

trust fund, teen Pregnancy eervicee, cMld care for poor, etc.), 
^, increase allocation of resource.. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. The Children and Pamily Trust Fund Act implements grants for the 
purpose of establishing or extending prevention and treatment services 
to victim, of family violence. Funda are allocated in the following 
manner: 40% for local child abuse prevention program., 40% for local 
domestic violence prevention or Service program., a nd 20% for regional 
or statewide family violence prevention programs, 

2, The goal of the Child Protective Services and Law Lnforcement 
Procedures Project is to enhance the level of coordination between 
county Diatrict Attorneys and local Child Protective Services in 
investigations of child abuse. 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1, The purpose of the infant Health Assessment Program (IHAP) is to 
ensure that infants and young children, who are at high-risk for 
physical and developmental diaabilities, receive the screening, 
diagnosis and treatment services needed to prevent or improve disabling 
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Contact: Peggy Michael is 

Infant Health Assessment Program 
New York State Department of Health 
Bureau of Child Health 
Empire state Plaza 
Corning Tower Building 
Albany, New York 12237 

Telephone: (518)473-8094 

2. Effective Parenting Information for Children (EPIC) is a program 
designed to alleviate the problems of child abuse and neglect, teenage 
pregnancy, drug and alcohol abuse and juvenile crime. It supports 
parenting education in the schools for children (grades K-12) and 
coordinates workshops for their parents/guardians. 

Contact: Sandra B. Rifkin, Executive Director 

Effective Parenting information for 
Children 

State University College of Buffalo 
Bacon Hall - 106A 
1300 Blmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14222 
Telephone: (716)884-4064 

3. Suspected Child Abuse and Neglect (SCAN - New York), is a 
non-profit agency which provides rehabilitative treatment and 
prevention services to abusing and neglecting parents, their children, 
and to families in high-risk situations. 

Contact: Arlene Koeppel, Executive Director 

SCAN - New York, Volunteer Parent-Aides 

Association, Inc. 
1918 First Avenue 
New York, New York 10029 

Telephone: (212)860-2293 

4. The Sexual Abuse Study and Treatment Team is a voluntary coalition 
of therapists started by the Alliance-Catholic Charities in Onondaga 
County. The Team services intrafamilial child sexual abuse cases only, 
and meets twice a month for care consultation, professional development 
and case assignment. The Teams will work with a given case for its 
life. 

Contact: Diane Erne 1 , Director 

Alliance-Catholic Charities 

1654 West Onondaga Street 

Syracuse, New York 13204 
Te 1 ephone : (315)424-1880 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by counties, cities or towns. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

18,456 duplicated family reports, *nd 27,625 duplicated child reports 
were counted by the state's computerized information system. Not all 
referrals are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

41.5 40.6 40.8 39 39 

Reports represent families and are duplicated. 

Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type * 

1981 1932 1983 1984 1985 

Physically Injured i 6 % 17.2% 7.3% 1,572 TsbT 

Sexually Maltreated 5.2% 5.3% 5.9%** 673 962 
Deprived of Necee- 

i ties/Neglected 77% 76.5% 66%** 7097 7293 
Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalities 12 13 15 ig 8 

Total # Maltreated 11,421 10,961 11,103 10,372 10,554 

Note: where % is given, actual numbers not readily available. 

Por 1981 - 1982 categories: Physically injured, Sexually Maltreated, 
and Deprived of Necessities/Neglected, the American Humane Association 
Data on North Carolina Information provided the counts. All other 
counts are provided by the computerized information system. 

•As submitted by States, totals across chiia maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

••Partial Year Information - 1st year of state Computerized 
Central Registry System 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

. Neglect makes up the largest type of maltreatment reported and 
substantiated. 

. Substantiated reports of sexual abuse increase each year, 
. Most frequently mentioned contributory factors are: lack of 

knowledge about child development, alcohol and other drug related 
problems, heavy child care responsibility and single parents. 
. Reports from professionals, especially school personnel, have 
increased. 

actors Contributing to increases in Reports 



Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 
2. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 
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3. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures.* 

4. Changes in reporting procedures.* 

* Both of these factors relate to changes in reporting procedures, 
administrative /and or policy standards and procedures in other systems 
(e.g., public schools and day care licensing) that significantly impact 
on the increase in referrals to county departments of social services. 
The county agency assesses each referral to decide whether each case 
falls within its legal authority to investigate. 



Policy Changes 

1. In November, 1965, an Administrative Rule was established requiring 
day care staff to report allegations of abuse or neglect to county 
departments of Social Services within set time limits. 

2. The Administrative Rule also established that disabled infants with 
life threatening conditions be included in the definition of neglected 
child. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

North Carolina law requires reports of child abuse and neglect be 
directed to the District Attorney. The county director of Social 
Services may request law enforcement to assist in investigations. 

Shifts in Staff, 1961 - 1985 

The 1965 General Assembly appropriated $1 million for additional child 
protective services workers. As a result, by using SSBG or local 
matching funds 60 PTE positions have been added to the local protective 
services work force since August, 1965. 

Average number of years of education CPS workers completed 

Based on a survey conducted in 1964 all protective service workers had 
Bachelors' Degrees; 17% had some graduate work; 16% held Masters' 
Degrees. Host prevalent Bachelor's Degree was Sociology. 36% of 
Masters' Degrees were in social work. 

Administrative/policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child welfare 
Services 

1. Increased pressure on CPS system to be vehicle for intervention in 
non-familial situations and a focus on the criminal aspect of child 
abuse and neglect. 

2. Need to reexamine rol* of protective services when maltreatment 
occurs in non-familial setting. Rationale for protective services 
intervention and the outcome objectives stated in federal and state law 
were written with familial frame of reference. Role of licensing 
agencies and law enforcement will also need to be examined. 

3. Current legal definitions of neglect are too broad. 

4. Need to redefine neglect in statutes so that reason for protective 
services' intervention is based on allegations of substantial risk of 
harm to children. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
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Suggested Allocations of Existing or New R,„ n „rcv.e 

to co„auct 0 i„ies 8 u"t?o„s: 10nS ln C ° Unty "« ^ci.1 services 

2 ;n, S i* £ f,f° Sltl0nS ln C0Unty de P«t»ents of social Services to work 
with fa» lies at high risk of abusing or neglecting children. 

children P tr " tBent te8 ° UtCe8 f ° r abu8lve P"""' — 

STATE INITIATIVES 

^seX^S'trL 8 !^ 8 '/ 1111 ' W " CCeated in 1983 b * the 
Assemoiy. its basic funding i 8 through a collection of a ±5 

marriage licenses, in its first vear four * 
-..i. * «« . llt8t Y ear » tour model programs were funH«H 

out of collection only, now there are 15 programs aero™ the Lf.t. »► 
least one In each of the eight education districts " the state Lae 
^he 09 ^^^"^ 6 fUndln9 tht ° U9h «-*•"»». grant awa Ss p rocess. " 

SiTSLn 1 ^ - t0H " d a9encle8 ^ - lth <«» of 

Contact: Nan Philii ps 

North Carolina of Public Instruction 
Telephone : ( 919 , 733-4258 

2. The core of The Adolescent Parenting Program is intensive familv 
centered services aimed at eliminating barriers to family stL iUy 
w^ci; r LT tin9 ;/r edyin9 ' ° r " 8i ^ing in the solution of P rob leZ' 

TirTt mL V" ne9leCt ' abU86 ' etC " ta ^et population iT 

first time parents sixteen and younger. 

Contact Person: Helen Berry 

North Carolina Division of 
Social Services and County 
_ , Departments of social Services 

Telephone : ( 919 ) 733-4458 

ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Miry Lee Anderson 

Program Manager 

Child Protective Services 

North Carolina Division of social Services 

325 North Salisbury street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
Telephone : (919)7 33-2580 

b^n^sf" Pr ° teCtl0n and Chlld welf " e **^<»* «e administered 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

3,083 family and 4,719 child duplicated reports were counted by 
individual jurisdictions within the State. Not all referrals are 
included in the total. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 

19B1 19B2 
49.9 49.5 



19B3 
54.1 



1964 
60.1 



Reports represent families and are duplicated. 
Child Protective Reports by Malt r eatment Type 



19B5 
58.7 





19 81 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Physically injured 


466 


613 


590 


757 


867 


Sexually Maltreated 


140 


171 


190 


307 


351 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neglected 


961 


1089 


1004 


1186 


1238 


Abuse/Neglect Re- 












lated Fatalities 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Abuse fc Neqlect 


217 


196 


207 


206 


198 


Total # injuries 


1567 


1873 


1784 


2250 


2456 



Counts are by individual jurisdictions within the state. 
Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increase in reports. 

2. Increase in severity of cases. 

3. Increase in child sexual abuse cases. 

4. Increase in caseloads. 

Factors Contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

1. The state required the reporting of non-familial child sexual abuse 
beginning in July 1985. 

2. The Children's Trust Fund was created in July 1985 to aid in the 
prevention of child abuse and neglect. 

3. The State Child Protection Team was created in 1979 to deal with 
Institutional Abuse fc Neglect. 
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Referrele to and Action by Law Enfoccoao nt Offlclele 

State doee not have • policy regarding tho roforrol to law 
enforcement official* of aoae or all suaetantketod caaaa of abuaa and 
neglect* 

Shlfte In Staff, mi-1985 

Mo ahifta in ataff occurrad during thia period* 

Average Muafrer o f Taara of iducatlon Completed by CPS Worker a 

All CM vortora hava at laaat a four yaar degree, tha state reporte. 

A&NlnUtretlve/Foll cy Sarrlore to child Protactiva and Child welfare 
frervlcee 

1* Major barrlara ara reeource- related, not adalniatrative- or 
policy -releted. 

•MMaatad Allocations of mating or Maw Reaourcea 

1. Additional atef nveatlgationo to iaploment caaaload atendarde. 

In home aervlc *arent Aida Servicee. 

3. Additional ota ataent aarvicaa for aaiually abuaad 

chlldran and f* 



STAT I INITIATIVES 

1. Tha Chlldran** Truat pund ia a funding mechenlea daaignad to 
support child abuaa and naglact pravantion program* and to prevent 
family breakdown in parent to child reletionehipa, 

2, Slnca September l»S5, tha child Saiual Abuaa Taak Forca haa baan 
conducting aaaaaaaanta throughout tha Stata on child aaiuai abuaa 
intervention program* and davaloping recommendations baaad upon thoaa 
aaaaaaaanta, Tha Taak Forca haa put together a raport ant it lad, 
"Improving Child Saiual Abuaa Sarvicaa in North Dakota" baaad upon 
thoaa aaaaaaaanta. 



PR IV INT I ON AMD TN1ATMINT APPROACHES 

1. Tha "Nad Flag, Grcan Flag Paopla" coloring book waa davalop«d by 
tha Illusion V^eatra and tha Child Saiual Abuaa Pravantion Project in 
Nannapln County to taach children how to undaretend themaolvea and 
thalr bodlea and tha actiona of other people* 

Contact: Nape end Abuee Crieia Center 

P.O. Boi 1655 

Fargo, North Dakota 58107 
Telephone: (701 )29 3-7273 

a. creeted in September 19S5, the Chlldran'a Truat Fund ia aaen by the 
ntet* aa a catalyat for prevention development. The Truat Fund ia a 
funding aechanlaa dealgrved to aupport child abuse end neglect programs. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Gladys Cairns 

Department of Hunan Services 
State Capitol 

Bisnarck, North Dakota 58505 
Telephone: (701)224-4806 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the counties and are supervised by the State. 
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OHIO 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Ch ild Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

65,965 duplicated child reports were manually counted. Not all 
referrals are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

36.71 N/A N/A N/A 237l8 

Reports represent children and are duplicated. 

Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type • 



Multiple Maltreat- 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 












ment 


2,398 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


9,033 


Physically_Injured 


1,628 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


1,157 


Other Maltreatment 


781 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Sexually Maltreated 


617 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


1,609 


Emotional Maltreat- 








ment 


434 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Deprived of Neces- 










ities/Neqlected 


3,996 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


3,460 


Abuse/Neglect Re- 








lated Patalities 


36 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Total * Maltreated 


9,854 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


15,292** 



•As submitted by states, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 



••Pigure represents total number of substantiated reports. 
Pigures for 1985 are the result of a telephone survey 
conducted April 5-7, 1986, which only addressed substan- 
tiated reports. 

The American Humane Association provided the counts. 

Observed Trends in cfti id xhuse and Neglect 

1. Increase in public knowledge of sexual abuse. 

2. increase in reporting of sexual abuse. 

3. Increase in reporting of out-of-home child abuse and neglect. 

4. Increase in public knowledge of out-of-home care child abuse and 
neglect. 

5. Decrease in children removed from their homej. 

6. Decrease in attention to neglected children (still comprises 
largest percentage of abused children). 

Pactors C ontributing to increases in Reports 



1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 
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3. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

4. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

5. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

6. Increases in teen-age parents. 

7. Increases in single-parent families. 

8. Increases in blended families. 

9. Changes in reporting procedures. 

10. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 



POLICIES A!ID PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

1. on February 1, 1982, rules for the Ohio Administrative Code 
5101:2-34 child Abuse and Neglect were developed to provide guidelines 
and procedures for the administration of child protective services. 

2. On August 15, 1985, there was a major revision of current rules 
from Ohio Administrative Code 5101:2-35 Child Abuse and Neglect, and 
the development of new rules to enhance the provision of child 
protective services. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforc ement Officials 

The Ohio Regulatory code 2151.421 stipulates that "the county 
department of human services or children services board shall 
investigate, within twenty-four hours, each report referred to it under 
this section to determine the circumstances surrounding injury or 
injuries, abuse, or neglect, the cause thereof, and the person or 
persons responsible. The investigation shall be uade in cooperation 
with the law enforcement agency." 

Shifts in Staff. 1981 - 1985 

There have been no significant shifts in staff on the State level. 
There may have been shifts at individual PCSAs; however, since Ohio's 
is a State supervised/county administe-*d system, this information is 
not currently available. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective an d Child Welfare 
Services 

1. Pederal mandate to investigate alleged withholding of medically 
indicated treatment to disabled infants should be rescinded. Issue 
should be returned to medical profession and parents. 

2. Lack of sufficient state funding. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Increase salaries of Child Welfare Worker to keep experienced 
workers in child welfare 

2 . Ser vices/t reatment 

3. Prevention 

4. Research 

5. Investigation 

6. Special topics, such as sexual abuse, out-of-home care, video 
taping of victims for court testimony, etc. 
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STATE INITIATIVES 

V, ,"n° teCti0n o£ child " n 1» institutional Care' project beoan 
July 1 1983 and was completed in September, 1984. The project '^0.1. 
ti e on'' < et "" ln < the B08t effective system in prevention? identifica- 
tion, reporting, investigation, and correction of institutional abuse 

ev n .iu n . e c:„ ct : £ d r el : p 1 a c °**" h ™»< ^ **» tee^r „d abu8e 

knoi^d^ ^ programs, and increase the general body of 

chnd^lt^^: 9 ^ ° CCUt " n « ° £ - ^r instltucion.1 

Co '-' :l,ct: Jean A. Schafer, chief 

Ohio Department of Human Services 
„ , „ Bureau of Children's Protective Services 

Telephone: (614)466-2146 services 

^ .r° liCi ? 8 ' ptocedutes < «n<J wnual materials were developed to assist 
in the implementation of on-going operation of OAC 5IBI.-2-3I child 
Abuse and Neglect. The initiative is directed toward tie PubHc 
Children Services Agency of each county in Ohio. 

Contact: Jean A. schafer, chief 

Ohio Department of Human Services 
„ , „ Bureau of Children's Protective Services 

Telephone: (614)466-2146 services 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. The -STOP! sexual Abuse Project' of Trumball County children 
services Board provides a comprehensive plan for a commuSti-wIae child 

know! dg a . U o e soelm ^ C ° Unty - ^ P " ieCt »uildTon t , y i( rsti„g Child 
knowledge of specific curricula and techniques for training children 
parents, and professionals about sexual abuse prevention! Child " n ' 

2. The project PAAR-Plus-Victim witness Division of Greene Countv 
(Prosecuting Attorney's office) is comprised c' various prevention and 
tTlZi™* C T° nentS - The pto:)ect .» i , 

to ^ril ua r el ° P ": nt P"" nt »"o" of Child sexual Assault curricula 
sLu 8 ! ■ 5f pe " ° £ P" 1 " 810 " 1 "' Production and filming of original 
sexual assault prevention audio-visual designed for adolescents, 

.bus". victi°L° n ;?M n9 at,V r aCy Pt ° 9taB " hich c ° nt8 « 8 chtld sexual 
educL^f t '? ° ne h ° Ut ' P r ° vi8i ° n of in-school and community 

education presentation on child sexual assault using a talking owl? 

3. Concerned Citizens Against Violence Against women, inc. Turnina 
H tiVoffere^rnV^V 1 " 8 * e££ec "^ utilize'tne res entl.l 
for child"" d °" e8tiC Vi0len " 8heltets »« • "er.peutic B ilieu 

C.re-'coorlrn^tT *' ^"tection of Children in Institutional 

care coordinated the services of 0DHS, the Ohio Association of child 
Caring Agencies, inc., and the Ohio state University college of Social 
Work to field test five institutional abuse and neg^ct model programs 
implement! ° £ ' ^""^ < l < et.te-wide' 09 "" 8 
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ADMINISTRATION 



Telephone: 
Contact: 

Telephone : 



Patricia K. Barry, Director 
Department of Human Services 
30 East Broad Street, 32nd Ploor 
Columbus, OH 43266-0423 
(614)466-6282 

Jean A. Schafer, Chief 

Bureau of Children's Protective Services 
30 East Broad Street, 30th Ploor 
Columbus, OH 43266-0423 
(614)466-2146 



Funds for child protection and child welfare services are funded by 
counties, cities, or towns. 
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OKLAHOMA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

20,275 unduplicated child reports were counted by the state's 
computerized information system. All referrals are included in the 
total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 





1981 
37.0 


1982 
39.0 


1983 
40.0 


1984 
36.0 


1985 
35.0 


Reports represent children and duplicated. 








Child Protective Reports bv Maltreatment ivn» • 






Physically Injured/ 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Sexually Maltreated 
Deprived of Neces- 


12.1% 


12.6% 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


sities/Nealected 
Abuse/Neglect Re- 


24.0% 


23.9% 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


lated Patalities 


x3 


18 


21 


16 


16 


Total # Maltreated 


12593 


15272 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



Counts were provided by the State's computerized information system. 

•As submitted by states, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increased workload. 

2. Shrinking community resources due to economic plight of the state. 

3. increased sexual abuse. 

4. Increased teenage pregnancies. 

5. Declining number of infants for adoption. 

Factors Contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, 
after-echool programs for children and youth. 

4. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

5. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
Referrals to Law Enforcement Officials 

Reports of the investigations and findings by child Welfare services 
workers are sent to the District Attorney (da) for the county in which 
the incident is alleged to have occurred. Whenever a child is found to 
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be in need of protection in a coanty other than the county where the 
incident is alleged to nave occurred, a report is sent to the DA in the 
county where the child is found as well as to the DA in the county 
where the incident purportedly occurred. 

Average Number of Years of Education Completed by CPS workers 

Child Protective Services workers completed an average of 16.42 years 
of education in 1984. Information for other years is not available. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Due to the State's financial constraints and the voluminous increase in 
child abuse/neglect reports, the workload for Child Welfare Services 
ha r > increased 100% with insufficient staff to accommodate this 
overload. More funds and staff are needed for the "front-end of the 
system' 1 to pravent the breakup of families and to prevent children from 
penetrating the system. Concurrently, more resources need to be 
allocated to reunification efforts, such as teamwork training for staff 
and foster parents with biological parents. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Sufficient PTE's to accommodate the workload. 

2. Strengthen preventive service efforts through resources and 
training for staff in the delivery of a family-based model. 

3. Increase reunification efforts to reduce length of out-of-home 
placements, thereby reducing a costly foster care program. 

4. Train staff assigned to investigation in crisis-intervention to 
lower the number of family disruptions. 



1. As of October 1981, the State trains child welfare staff and other 
individuals to handle sexual abuse cases ( »istrict Sexual Abuse 
Specialists" )• This initiative is supported with $24,745 in federal 
funds. 

2. In PY 1985, the State began a project U onduct risk assessment/ 
management from intake to case closure. Thi*. initiative received 
$156,342 in federal funds. In FY I486, the S*ate will use if. a SCCAN 
grant to make modifications based ux>n the recommendations of the PY 
1985 project. 



— Child Welfare Services is in * ne >t ess ut reviewing various 
preventive service models from other r tatej and will be recommending 
one for adoption as policy/procedure in the near future. 

— Child Welfare Services primarily serves as a "broker" of services to 
families and children. Child Welfare ntaff provide counseling, and 
referral/information, and procure treatment servic»ij from community 
resources. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



PREVENTION iND TREATMEh 



BROACHES 
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ADMINISTRATION 



Contact : 



Telephone: 



Thomas S. Kemper 

Oklahoma State Commission on Children and Youth 
4111 North Lincoln Suite #11 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
(405)521-4016 



Contact: 



Telephone: 



Ann Beam 

Department of Human Services 
Sequoyah Memorial Office Building 
P.O. box 25352 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73125 
(405)521-2283 



Punds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State. 
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OREGON 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

8,133 family and 10,542 child substantiated, unduplicated reports were 
counted by the state's computerized information system. 9,646 family 
and 12,765 child substantiated, duplicated reports were also counted by 
the State's computerized information system. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1?95 

75.3 88.6 89.4 60.5 66.7 

Reports represent families and are duplicated. 



Child Protective Reports by Haltreatment Type 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Physically Injured 


2275 


2409 


2873 


3177 


3060 


Other 


24 61 


2472 


2463 


N/A 


N/A 


Sexually Maltreated 


1697 


2286 


2956 


3947 


4364 


Mental Injury 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


793 


860 


Deprived of Neces- 










4476 


sities/Neglected 


5162 


5127 


5722 


6103 


Abuse/Neqlect Re- 












lated Fatalities 


0 




4 


3 


5 


Total 1 Injuries 


11595 


12299 


14016 


14023 


12765 



Computerized information system provided counts. "Other" was an abuse 
category used prior to April 1984 from a sample of cases, the January 
through March 1984 "other" reports were converted to the current abuse 
categories. The 1981 through 1983 not converted. "Other" reports were 



Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Implementation of sexual abuse treatment programs (1982). 

3. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

4. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance, 
such as medical care, housing, etc. 

6. Decreases in community-based services, ouch as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

6. Increases in single-parent families. 

7. Increases in blended families. 

8. increases in teen-age parents. 

9. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 

10. Changes in reporting procedures. 

11. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

The state reports no 'official' policy changes; however, fewer neglect 
caseB aro opened and cases receive services for a progressively shorter 
period of tine each year. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcemen t- officials 

Oregon Regulatory statute 418.755 require* that all reports be referred 
by Children's Services Division to law enforcement and vice versa. 

Shifts in 9taff 1981 - 1985 

The state reported a decrease in CPJ staff from 155 PTE to 137 PTE. 
There was also a decrease in program support staff. Total 
investigations increased 56% from 1981-1984. A decrease in 
preventive/voluntary services and an increase in court-related 
activities and community coordination commensurate with the increase in 
sexual abuse caseload was also reported. 

.Adalnlstratlve/Pollcy Barriers to q, m Protective »nd Child welfare 
services — ~ ~ 

1. Lack of consistent, coordinated intervention. 

2. Inadequate treatment and prevention services for victims and their 
families. 

No process to address issues before they become a crisis. 
An outdated child protection policy la leading to cutbacks in CPS, 
law enforcement. District Attorneys, .ental health professionals, 
public health nurses, and school counselors despite a huge increase 
in the incidence of child abuse and neglect over the past five 
years. *^ u " 

Lack of a comprehensive state plan to address all aspects (e.g., 
legal, investigation, prosecution, treatment, training/public 
neglect**' prevention> o£ the Problems posed by child abuse and 

Lack of adequate and stable funding mechanisms to improve services 
to families. 



3. 
4. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. The Pamily sexual Abuse Treatment Program, which began in 1981, is 
directed toward victims and families where sexual abuse has occurred. 
The program is ongoing. 

?\JV? 85 : f 8tUdy ° f Child Protective services intake and the 
initial decisions made regarding the provisions of services was 
conducted to develop a better understanding of the key elements of the 
CPS Program. Characteristics of children and their families were 
examined and related to the provision of services. Limited comparisons 
were also made between branch offices and regions on some of thrkev 
variables. y 

Contact: Diana Roberts or Bud pinkerton 

Children's services Division 

198 Commercial street SE 

Salem, OR 97310 
Telephone: (503)378-4722 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1* Oregon has a program that deals with 125 children and their 
parenta* Sixty-eight of the children are between zero and two years of 
age and 57 are between two and three* The program provides extensive 
health, vision, and dental screenings* Appropriate parental behaviors 
are modeled in the classroom* Parents practice what they learn in the 
classroom and alao have the opportunity for individual practice during 
the staff's two home visits per month* 

Contact: Maureen Moreland 

Parent/Child Services 

909 NE 52nd 

Portland, OR 97213 
Telephone: (503/284-6267 

2. Treatment approaches include: 

a* Family reunification - which works with parents of 20 youth who 
are in foster care* This is a 2 year program* The first year is spent 
being confrontive and dealing with pathology* The second year includes 
mainstreaming parents into a regular parent training program* 

b* Progran for mentally retarded or delayed adults with children. 
Its focus is on preventing neglect* Health and safety issues are also 
covered* 

c* Play therapy is provided for children whose parents are either 
in the family reunification group or MR/DD groups* 

d* Program provides assessment of children and referral to 
appropriate agency/service. 

e* Agency networks with other community services such as WIC, 
Health Nurses, etc* It seeks to serve the financially disadvantaged 
and an attempt is made to balance groupa with various levels of 
functioning in order for those who are more advanced in some areas to 
be role models for those who are more needy* 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Diana Roberts 

Manager 

Child Protective Services 
Children's Services Division 
198 Commercial Street, SE 
Salem, OR 97310 
Telephone: (503)378*4722 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Child Abuse an d Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

svste* XT** Child reP ° rt8 were counted b * the computerized 
system in 1985. N ot all referrals are included in the total. PUCeriZea 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 



1981 
34.2 



1982 
32.9 



1983 
35.4 



1984 
37.0 



1985 
36.8 



1981 
4008 
1547 


1982 
4535 
1994 


1983 
4697 
2624 


1984 
5510 
4285 


1985 
4880 
5481 


619 


718 


439 


564 


516 


46 

133 


52 
133 


35 
103 


42 

109 


35 
116 


6307 


7380 


7868 


10468 


10993 



Reports represent children and are duplicated. 
Chll<5 Protective Re ports bv Maltreatment Typo 

Physically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalities 

Mental Injuries 

Total • Injuries 

Computerized information system provided counts. There were more 

once" nV han T^' ' Chlld COUld h » v * b « n injured £re than 

once in a report. tn,u 

Observed Trends in child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Number of sexual abuse reports has increased dramatically. 

2. severity of physical abuse has increased. 

3 ' 5 , ncrefsed?° B " Unity lnVOlVeBent "P^ially Ire] sexual abuse has 

4. prevention programs have increased but still insufficient to meet 
tne needs. 

5. Public awareness of the problem has increased. 
Factors Contributing, to increases in Reports 

1. increased public awareness of child abuse and negloct. 

2. Increase in abuse. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
Referrals to and Action bv Law E nforcement Officials 

State has policy regarding referral of certain types of child abuse and 

thl to al Me L t0 T l5W 6nf0rCe " nt Md the attorned "f 

the total number of reports, 25.4% were referred to law enforcement 
officials in 1983, 31% in 1984 a*d 34.3% in 1985. enforcM * nt 
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Shifts in Staff. 1981>1985 

Because of the increase in the numbvr of sexual abuse reports and the 
severity of physical abuse, there has been an increase in the amount of 
tine necessary to investigate reportr.* Agencies have reassigned staff 
to investigate reports of suspected child abuse* Exact figures 
concerning the shift are not Known* 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1* Insufficient number* of staff at all levels* 

2* Need for staff training* 

3* Help-va-Prosecution - Balancing the acale. 

4* An jverly prescriptive law (Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Act) at the federal level* 

Suggested Allocationa of Existing or New Resources 

1* Training for better investigations* 

2* Higher salaries for CPS staff - would reduce turnover /burnout. 
3* Community support, recognition and advocacy for the needs of abused 
children. 

4* Sufficient trestment programs to meet the need* 

5, improved response to the mental health needs of abused children and 
their families* 



STATS INITIATIVES 

1* Parents Anonymous ct Pennsylvania, Inc., based in Barriaburg, PA, 
has received State support of f 7 8, 888 to operate an office "to provide 
consultation and technical assistance to counties in establishing and 
strengthening Parents Anonymous chapters** Description notes that 
hundreds of Pennsylvania families have been reached because of 
cooperative strategies developed by government and the private sector* 

Contact: Mr* William Wewer 

Parents Anonymous 

2141 North Second Street 

flarrisburg, PA 17110 
Telephone : ( 717 ) 238-0937 

2* In April 1986, the State began s project of training and technical 
assistance to develop and strengthen programs for sexually abused 
children* The project, under the auspices of the Office of Children, 
Youth and Families, involves 15 county children and youth agencies and 
is supported with $150,000 in federal funding* 

Contact: Mr* Joseph Spcsr 

Office of Children, Youth and Families 

Department of Public Welfare 

P.O. Box 2675 

Barriaburg, PA 17105 
Telephone : ( 717 ) 787-3984 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. The STOP: SEXUAL CHILD ABUSE PROGRAM in Westmoreland County is a 
community-bssed, multidisciplinary sexual abuse prevention program* 
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£nn?!? 9ra ?' <; 0 -* pon-0 '« d b * thi Non.our M . d ic.l onter and the 

nn n V,n " *t.t. Pollc. la d.algn.d to prev.nt ,hild aexual abu.a by 
abating both chlldcan and paranta. ■»»«■• uy 

contact] Don, D#l 

Nonaour Madlcal Cantar, 

70 Lincoln way Beat 

Jaannatta, pa 15644 
Telephone: (412)527-1511 

ilo^l ? h llV n, S 10 °* UPhln C ° Unty 11 a P*" nt •^cation 

prog ram that 1. daalgn, to raduco and peasant child ab uaa by providing 

!1 ! ^ abU " Wh * n P*" lta do not hava tha cop'ng .kill. 

b. : f.^iv°. v*\ i chiid bahaviot and tha — « ' 

be effective pa^nta. r.-llia. ar. ancour.g.d t> att.mi tha Children's 
P ay loo. on,-. a w.. k for 2-1/2 hour.. P.r.nt. apend part of tha day 
P ay n, t.achin, and carina f0 r their childHn, .'nd anothac pact 

of th. day in parent di.cua.ion group., whil. th. children participate 
in . nuraary-chiid development program. ^ 

Co,ltact - Gall Slegal 

Childran'a play Room, inc. 

1J01 Sycamore Street, 

Harriaburg, pa 171C4 
Telephone: (717)213-4193 

i. Th. Lehl*h valley Child Guidance clinic e.t.bliahed a program for 
he reat-nt of child ...ual . b ua. . b0 ut two year, ago thit work. th 

family individually .nd .. . group to h.lp reunify families and 

tm,..,.at« dy.function.1 b.h.vior. Th. C or. tr..tment te.m conaitt. of 
aa^con^ 1 :"'' ^ ™ chQ ^«* «d two clinical aocIalYorSer Tne 

team conduct, .n initial clinical ..n t and evaluation of the 

a- iy and mU. r.commend.t ion. for .ervicea. The team ther LJV ides 

. i.^!; Un9 t0 th * VlCU "' th * P«P^»tor, and other family 
memb.r., depending on th. .ituation. 

Contact: K.vln Dol.n 

County and Youth Servicea Divis on 

Third ploor, Government Center 

Seventh .nd Washington streets 

Beaton, pa 18042 
Telephone: (215)258-5321 

4^ The ramily Hornona Par.nt-Child Learning center is & parenting 
education project funded by Berka County Children and Youth Servicea 
.nd operated by The children's Home of Reading. The project ia 
de.igned to provid. parenta of pre-achool aged children in the county 
an opportunity to learn .nd practice positive parenting 8k illa in a 
gtow.h pro^ottng environment. ramilies with abuse and neglect problems 
»n Bcrna county often referred to Family Horizons as part of the 
faeily'a treatment plan. 

Conta-t: Marc la Goortroan 

Berks county children and Youth Se vices 

court House 

Reading, pa } 96 31 
Telephone; (.15)372-3961 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Joseph L. Spear 

Gary Yoh 

Department of Public Welfare 
P.O. Box 2675 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 
Telephone: (717 )783-3856 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
both by the state (1%) and locally (99%). 
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RHODE ISLAND 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD AJUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Child Abu 8 6 and Neglect Reports Received - 19B5 

6,468 duplicated family reports ware counted by the State's computerized 
information system in 1^5. Not all referrals are included in the 
total. 



Percent of Reports Substantia^u 



1981 
N/A 



1982 
N/A 



1983 

N/A 



1984 

N/A 



1985 
45.6 



1981 
N/A 
N/A 


1982 
K/A 
N/A 


1983 
N/A 
N/A 


1984 

N/A 
N/A 


1985 
3232 
1009 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


6010 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


5 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


10457 



Reports represent families and a duplicated. 
Child Prot- ective Reports hy *m\t-r—t. na nt Typ^ » 

Physically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Nices- 
Bitiea/Neqlticted 

Ab use/Neglect Re- 
lated Patalities 

Total f Maltreated 
Children 

Computerized information system provided counts. 

•Aa submitted by states, totals across child maltreatment 
categories d o not necessarily natch the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increase in reports of child abuse and neglect over past 10 years. 

*. Sexual abuse has seen the most -population growth" in the state. 

3. impact of deinstitutionalized parents, teenage pregnancy, and the 
runaway- throwaway teenager merit closer attention for planning 
purposes. 3 

Factors Contributi ng to increases in Reports 

1. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

2. increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

3. Changes in reporting procedures. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Policy Changes 



On July 8, 1984, the state implemented the Child Abuse Neglect Tracking 
System (CANTS), a hotline which is modeled after a program used by the 
State of Illinois. 
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Reforrala to and Action by Law Enforcement Official! 

The Stat* notifiaa law tnforceMnt in special raaee. There is no data 
available on the nuiiber of indicated '»«porta which have led to criminal 
convictiona* 

Shlfta in Staff, 198W985 

in 1984, 36 new positions were added to Child Protective Servicea to 
create tha CANTS ayetem. In addition, 20 other positions ware converted 
to CANT/} positions* In 1985, 66 new poaitiona ware added to Chili 
Protective Services (44 were for social caseworkera, auperviaora) . 
Twenty-three positions were added to CANTS to augment inveetigations. 

Adainiatrative/Pol. -;y Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Tha Department for Children and Their Faailiea ia in a proceaa of 
aelf-enalyeie in an effort to determine tha optiaua aix of child 
protective and chilC welfare aervices - in terns of both effectiveness 
and efficiency. Thia proceaa will lead to an identification of 
administrative and policy barriera to implementation. 

Suggaated Al location a of Bxiatinq or New Reaourcas 

The Department for Children and Their Faailiea ia reconeidering the 
advocacy of an eaphaeia on "child protectioniam" often involving the 
breaking of faaily relationahipe. current faaily-focuaed strategiea 
under conaideretion include: prevention, limited intervention, and 
fcaaily building. 



1. The CANTS Program is a child abuae hotline funded by the State 
which began in July, 1984. Its purpose is to investigate child abuae 
statewide* 



2. The Sexual Abuae Aaaeaament Unit provides immediate and apecialized 
caaework aervices to children and familiee where sexual abuse has 
occurred. The program began in September, 1985 and is both federally 
and State funded. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



Contact: 



Kenneth M. Fandetti 

Dept. for Children and Their 

Familiee, Divieion of Child 

Protective Services 

610 Ht. Pleasant Avenue 

Providence, R.I. 02908 



Contact: 



Kenneth H. Fandetti 

D^pt. for Children and Their 

Familiee, Divieion of Child 

Protective Servicee 

610 Ht. Pleaaant Avenue 

Providence, R.I. 02908 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. Comprehensive Emergency Services (crei i. . 

■echsnisB offered by the stste r!f_ f ' Crisis re »P°nse 

«rr.y of in-hc*. services to chil^ ^ " p "" n ^ tiv « Provide an 
90.1 of preventin, out-of-ho.. pl.ce.ent ' Cti8iS 8itU « tio '»' the 

2. The Puppet Workshop performs -uh-n e.u w 

schools throughout the state? At «! J * 8h ° W8 t0 •^■•ntary 

available to assist « C hoo! „ rBO „! ° h rf ° rMnce a 8 ° cial worker is 

ADMINISTRATION 

Contact; Olga Antoniou 

Assistant to the Director 

Department for Children and Their Families 

610 Mt. Pleasant Avenue 

Telephone: ESSSE?,* " ° 29 ° 8 

by Un th. f s 0 ca t C . h ! ld Pt ° teCti0n - ° hi " -vices .re .d B i„i.t.red 
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SOOTH CAROLINA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

16,673 duplicated family reports were estimated by the State in 198b 
Not all referrals are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 
36 

Reports represent families ai 
Child Protective Reports by 1 
1981 

Physically Injured N/A 

Sexually Maltreated N/A 

Deprived of Neces- 
s ities/Neglected N/A 

Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalities N/A 

Total < injuries 26385 

These counts are registered 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

increase in number of child abuse and neglect reports on yearly basis, 
with significant increase in both reporting and substantiation rates 
for child sexual abuse. 

Factors Contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. increases in teen-age parents. 

3. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

4. Increases in blended families. 

5. increases in single-parent families. 

6. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

7. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc, 

8. Changes in administrative ar.d/or policy standards and procedures. 

9. Changes in reporting procedures. 

10. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

1. Definitions of various types of child maltreatment were expanded to 
include acts by "parent, stepparent, guardian or other person in 
control of or responsible for the child." 



1982 
33 



1983 
31 



nd are duplicated. 
Maltreatment Type 



1984 

32 



1985 
30 



1982 
N/A 
N/A 


1983 
N/A 
1236 


1984 
N/A 
1538 


1985 
3638 
1930 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


13666 


N/A 


10 


6 


21 


23545 


24098 


23958 


25877 



manually and are estimates. 
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bv n^!^ itl0n *■ "<» «in«d a« -the person authoriied 

by parent, guardian, or cuatodian to have control of child," 

3. Policy clarified to provide that the DDS shall not inve.tigate 

2 % / bUI,e ? r ne9leCt P«I"tr.t«d by public school employees 

?nve.Ug.t?on? ™ refer " d to ^ enforcement for 

^n.! 011 ? providin 9 criteria for screening au.pected reports of child 
abuse and neglect was instituted in July 1985, 

Referrals to and Action bv Law Enforcement Off iciala 

crLl^^vJo^tiT^'r 3 bV t0 < ith 1« enforc— nt where 

criminal violation is in question, CPS workers must also notify 

!!? Pr ^ffi at ^ laW enforc "« nt «9«ncy for police investigation, when facts 
H J? ™Ji Ua V nd ne9l * Ct ,PPWr t0 indicilte violation of law, of III 
total number of reports, 20% were referred to law enforcement. The 
percent which led to criminal proceedings is unknown. 

Shifts in Staff 

The south Carolina General Appropriation Act for FY 1985-86 provided 71 
SLEET"* 1 P0 ' it i 0na f ° r U " " CPS WOrker ' in W office. Li. 
work^°^ " aPPr ° li - t « « ™ ^ Human Service. 

S^v?ce« r ' tiV *^° liCY B ' rrier * tQ ^ »"*~ : tive and ftiM -.i,.,. 

lc Department of Social Services is not providing sufficient guidance 

and training for staff * 
2. Bigh caseloads and low pay 

3 ' ISrJiln^ n ? P ? UCy d ° e " n0t Pr ° Vide for ^^opment of interagency 
* a9 fJI!!^ iM ?" that necessary case coordination occurs 
4. Insdequste promotional practices for supervisors 

Suggested Allocation s of Elating or Mew Resources 

1. increase staff positions where county's share of total work im 
highest. This is determined by staffing standard. Ana°£. W £ child 
welfare service., 

2 M,? e *P"t««* i« conducting pilot study of paraprofeesionala in 
child welfare services snd use of half-time temporary employees to 
conduct CPS investigations, ^ ' e * P1 °y*«« to 



STATE IHITIATIVBS 

Jifii^o ^i 1 ?""'" Coo^inated Cabinet was established on February 2, 
1981 to create a forum to enhance interagency efforts to improve 
quality and accountability of services and programs for .pacific target 
group, of children. The focu. of the Cabinet'. activitieH 
designated by Executive Order, ie to be directed on children in 
poverty, in need of foster care and adoption, in need of protective 

J^ th , ^! b ^ itiM and child " n «ho •nter the juvenile justice 
system. This initiative is directed toward all agencies tnd 
organiiation. involved in the state's child Protective Service. Sy.tem, 

2. The purposes of the American Humane Association C PS Program 
Evaluation, which began in June 1984, were to current strengths 

and weaknesses in the chUd protective services program in numerous 
areas and to suggest changes to improve the program and ultimately 
better sssi.t clients. 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 



1. The parent Education and support Group operated in conjunction with 
a Play Therapy cycle it a 10-week cycle offered 2 hours per week in the 
evenings. Emphasis ie placed on increasing parent self-esteem and 
developing healthy parenting skills while supporting emotionsl gaina 
for their children, parent Aides will make hone visits to reinforce 
learned skills and provide support to families during treatment and 
after completion of the cycle. 

2. The Therapeutic Play Program for preschool children (ages 2 1/2 to 
5 years) presently operates in 4 South Carolina counties. After 
documenting an incident of physical abuse by a parent or adult 
caretaker, the program provides a safe play environment to encourage 
and enhance therapeutic self expreseion and to develop healthy self 
concepts and more appropriate behavioral skills among the children. 
The Group is conducted jointly by a qualified therapiat or clinical 
peychologist, who is aesisted by a clinical assistant. 



ADMINISTRATION 



Telephone: 



Contact: 



Shirley ritx-Ritson 
Department of Social Services 
P.O. box 1520 

Columbia, South Carolina 29202-1520 
(803)734-5670 



Contact: 



Wilbert Lewis 



Department of Child protective and 
Preventive services 



P.O. Box 1520 



Columbia, south Carolina 29202-1520 



Telephone: 



(803)734-5670 



Funds fot child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the state. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Child Abus e and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

tnI 3 L^ Cated f dmily „ r ? P ° rt8 3nd 8 ' 913 Child reDOrts counfd oy 

the State s computerized information system in 1985. Not all referrals 
are included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

198 A 19Q2 1963 1964 1985 

78 * 72* 52 —4? ~ 

Reports represent children and are duplicated. 

* It i'JSl* t ! ,at there Were P r0cedur »i reporting issues that caused 
such a high substantiation rate. 

Child Pro tective Reports by Maltreatment Typ * * 

Physically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected ^ 

Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalitiea 

Total f Maltreated 

♦As submitted by states, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number 
of reports of child abuse and neglect. 

♦♦Includes emotional maltreatment 

Note: In 1981 there was no breakdown by type 

In 1982 the numbers included a duplicated count involving more 
than one type of maltreatment per child 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Greater surfacing of sexual abuse cases. 

2. Greater emphasis on recognizing emotional maltreatment. 

Factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Change in statute relating to sexual abuse. 

3. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

4. Increases in single-parent families. 

5. Increases in blended families. 

6. Increases in teen-age parents. 

7. Changes in reporting procedures. 

8 ' Sm^.'V? 01 ??? 0 ' ° £ ° hild abU8e and neglect due t0 economic 
conditions of families. 

9. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 



1981 
N/A 
N/A 


1982 
895 
355 


1983 
584 

:i7 


1964 

652 
467 


1985 
656 
674 


N/A 


4253 


2095 


1906 


3033 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


3531 


3584 


2996 


3047 


4563 



255'' 

70-353 0-87-9 
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10. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

11. Changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 



Pol icy Chsnges 

As part of the State's reporting law, professionals were included as 
being required to report child abuse snd neglect. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

State lsw requires that when s report of sbuse or neglect is received 
by one of the three mandated agencies: Social Services, local law 
enforcement, or state's Attorney, that agency must then notify the 
other two of the report. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981-1985 

No shifts in staff are reported by the State during this period. 

Average number of Years of Education Completed by CPS Worker* 

The State reports that CPS workers have completed an sverage of 16 
years of education. 

Administrstive/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1. Xncressed financing for salary incresses, promotions, and job 
enrichment. 

2. Gaps between law enforcement, courts, States Attorney and child 
protection. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or Hew Resources 

1. Add more resources for in-home services, i.e., more staff, more 
staff time 

2. Add more resources for service provision, i.e, specialized mental 
health services 

3. Better specislixed resources for hard to place children 

4. More staff for community networking, education, and awtrtroess 



1. A press conference on family violence is given by the Department of 
Social Services, Attorney General's Office and Law Enforcement to make 
the public and professionals more aware of child abuse snd domestic 
violence. 

2. in 1982, the Department of Social Services initiated the hiring of 
a Sexusl Abuse Consultsnt who would receive notice of all sexusl abuse 
esses and provide consultation in specific cases regarding evalustion 
and substantiation of cases. 

Contact: Herlin Weyer 

Telephone: (605)773-3227 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



STATE INITIATIVES 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

it-fc?"!! Protection 4 Te *» a operate i„ various communities around the 
State and on an ongoing basis provide education to schools and the 
canity on awareness, recognition, and p«.«ti«iT2!.?15 

L c iMc Inten8i (K Pl ; cenent Mention Program assigns select staff to 
" ( ^ 8ed ° n CerUin for the purpose of 

s^ifl^!^ 1 "* t° the Ca8e8 and »° re inten8e vices under 
specific guidelines to attempt to avoid placement of children in foater 
care or to reunite families in high risk cases. cnildren in foster 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Timothy R. Koehn 

700 N. Illinois street 
Kneip Building 

m , Pierre, south Dakota 57501 

Telephone: (605)773-3227 



bTthe'stati 1 " Pr ° teCtl0n And child ^rvices are administered 
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TEXAS 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Re porta Received - 1985 

66,911 family reports and 108,561 child report? were counted by the 
State's computerized information system in 198 r >. Not all referrals are 
included in the totals. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

60.8 61.8 60.4 57.4 55.6 

Reports represent families and are duplicates 



Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Typ e • 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1934 


1985 


Emotional Abuse 


6894 


7939 


9347 


10803 


10502 


Physically Injured 


14615 


15572 


16338 


17015 


17013 


Sexually Maltreated 


4101 


4989 


6115 


S732 


9454 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neglected 


43724 


45781 


46540 


43405 


40638 


Abuse/Neglect Re- 








N/A 


N/A 


lated Fatalities 


118 


119 


120 


Total # Maltreated** 


53473 


56808 


59871 


60580 


59863 



•As submitted by States, totals across child maltreatment 
categories do not necessarily match the total number of 
reports of child abuse and neglect. 

••Counts may be duplicated because children may have more than 
one type of abuse. 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Reports and severity of child abuse/neglect continue to increase. 

2. Child protective services are becoming more legalized and 
criminalized. 

3. Increased community questioning of and support for the Departments 
definition of abuse and neglect. 

4. Decrease in mental health/retardation services. 

factors Contributing to Increases in Reports 

1. Decreases in community-based services, auch as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

2. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, houain«j, etc. 

3. Increased public awareneas of chil<1 abuse and neglect, specifically 
aezual abuse. 

4. Mandatory reporting of child abuse and neglect to lav enforcement 
and the passage of videotaping laws. 

5. increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

6. Increases in teen-age parents. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Policy Changes 

in October 1981, investigations of children at risk, teenage parents, 
truant and runaways, were curtailed due to staffing levels. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

A State statute was passed in 1981 which requires reporting of all 
suspected child abuse/neglect to law enforcement. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981-1985 

No shifts in staff were reported by the State during this period. 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers, 1981-1985 

A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is 
requirod for all CPS Workers. 

Adsilnistr atlve/Pollcy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

Coordination of services between State agencies where more than one 
agency his responsibility for delivery or services 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or Wew Resources 

1. Preventive protective services. 

2. investigation of and services to children at risk of abuse/neglect. 

3. increase in reimbursement rates for foster care providers. 

4. Services to sexually abused children. 

5. increase in independent living programs. 



1. The Governor's Conference on Prevention, held once a year, examines 
community efforts to promote positive parenting and other prevention 
programs. 



2. Established in 1985 by the Legislature, the Children's Trust Pund 
provides funding for community-based prevention projects. The Program 
obtains its funding from marriage license fees. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



Contact: 



Susan Watkins 

Department of Human Services 
701 W. 51st, P.O. Box 2960 
HC 538-W, Austin, TX 78769 
(512)450-3306 



Telephone: 



Contact: 



Susan Watkins 

Department of Hunan Services 
701 W. 51st, P.O. Box 2960 
HC 538-W, Austin TX 78769 
(512)450-3306 



Telephone: 




•7 C * 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 



1. WHO (He Help Ourselves) is an educational program designed to help 
children and teenagers learn how to avoid various types of victimization 
and ensuing mental health problems. The Program offers free classroom 
presentations with follow-up materials to preschool through 12th grade. 

Contact: Mental Health Association of Dallas County 

2500 Maple Avenue 

Dallas, TX 75201 
Telephone: (214)748-7825 

2. The Family Outreach Program is designed to inform the public about 
child abuse/neglect and community responsibility, and to prevent 
abuse/neglect by developing a one-to-one relationship with parents in 
potentially explosive situations. The Program also assists parents in 
finding and using community resources. 



Contact: Family Outreach of America, Inc. 

3101 35th Street 

Lubbock, TX 79413 
Telephone: (806)792-9908 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Marl in Johnston 

Commissioner 

Department of Human Services 
P.O. Box 2960 
Austin, TX 78769 
Telephone: (512)450-3365 

Funds for child protection and child welfare seryices are administered 
by the State. 



26.0 

-. f ■ 
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INCIDENCE Of CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Tote 1 Child Abu.. and Neglect Reporta Received - iggs 

47,050 undupliceted child reporte were counted by the State's 
co.put.riaed information .y.f. Not .11 r.f.rral. are included in the 

Percent of Raport e Bubetentleted 

The percent i. in.ccur.t. bec.ue. once . ceee ie put into co.puter, it 
doee not nece.eerlly get out even if it i. uneubetantieted . The 
Stete e rata rune •pproiimataly 80-90%. 

Child Protective Ra porta by Haltreefent Typ * 



Phyeicelly inlured 


1981 
6517 


1982 
6731 


1983 
689 3 


1984 
7699 


1985 
9071 
8092 


ieeuelly Maltreeted 
Deprived of m*c»«- 


N/A 


N/A 


3023 


5387 


■itlti/Nfgiected 
Abuse/Neglect fte- 


N/A 


N/A 


20901 


20565 


22172 


leted Petelltlee 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Totel 1 Injuriee 


6517 


6731 


37067 


41063 


47050 


Coeputeriied information 


eyetea 


provided 


counts . 







Obeerved Trende I n Child Abu a a and Maglact 

increeee In „iu.i , b uee referrele due to new legislation and public 



fectore Contributing to incriM* In Reports 

1. increeee in public awareness of child ebuee and neglect. 

i. increeeee in incidence of child abuaa end neglect due to economic 

condltione of feniliee. 
J. Rsductions ln ceeh eeeietence progrsna, end in-kind aeaietance such 

ee aedlcel cere, houeing, etc. 

4. Dacrscsss in co»unlty-bsssd eervicee, euch ae day care, after- 
echool programs for children end youth. 

5. increeeee ln blended famlliee. 

6. chengee in edninietretiv. and/or policy etandarde and procedures. 
i, Increeaee in tingle-parent feniliee. 

• • Increeeee ln teen-ege parente. 

Chengee lr the definition 0 f child abuae and neglect. 
10. Chengee in reporting procedures. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Ko J lj.^ J^hejujaa 

1. The Appsndii to CPS policy regerdlng child sexual abuse 
Invaat tgstlons wee written ln Auguet, 1985. 
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2. The Appendix to CPS policy regarding investigation of child sexual 
abuse in day care centers was written. 

3. The "Lean Cuisine" design of child protective service delivery 
implemented risk assessment, investigative assessment, family 
assessment, plan of action, and evaluation of program. 

Referrals to and Action bv Law Enforcement Officials 

Complaints may be received by the district attorney, the Juvenile Court 
judge, law enforcement, or Department of Human Services counselor. The 
investigation begins when those who receive the complaint meet to 
discuss strategy for conducting the investigative interviews, 
investigations must begin within -4 hours of receipt of a referral. 

Average Number of Years of Education Completed for CPS Workers 

CPS Workera have completed an average of 16.5 years of education. The 
majority of the State's social counselore have B.A. degrees. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1. Insufficient etaf . 

2. Insufficient funding. 

3. Insufficient resources. 

4. Multiplicity of agencies involved and multiplicity of legal 
juriedictions. 

Suggested Allocatione of Existing or New Resourcee 

1. More treatment resources -- this is a weak area in Tern assee. 

2. Additional emergency short-term placements for children and 
families. 

3. Availability of "post plea" treatment for perpetrators of physical 
and sexual abuae. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. Due to the State's new child sexual abuse law, the Department of 
Human Services was mandated to develop and implement training for child 
abuse reporters and organizations, i.e. day care centers, residential 
treatment centers, etc. One teacher in every elementary school in the 
State has now been trained as a result of this initiative. 

2. Since 1984, the Department of Human Services (DHS) haa incre/»ned 
the number of therapeutic foster home slots by 50. DHS providee 
training and services for foster parents and training for mental health 
counselora, social workers, etc. 

Contact: Darlene Lawson 

Department of Human Services 
Telephone: (615)741-3251 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. The Memphis City Schools Mental Health Center provides prevention 
education and individual counseling to all school age children in the 
area of child abuse and neglect, and drug and alcohoi abuse. The center 
has a psychologist on contract to DHS to provide consultation J 
clinical supervision to the DHS specialized sex Jbuse treatment unit. 
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The pro* am utilizes educational curricul ., films, videos, groups, etc. 
It also provides preve^ion education to parent groupr. such as the PTA. 

Contact: t>r. j<m p a avola 

Telephone: (901) .^.-5200 



ADMIN l_ RATION 



Contact: 



Telephone: 



Mrs. Stephanie r. Craven 
Project Speciali"*: 
Child Protective Services 
Tei^essee nepartment of Human Services 
Citizens 1 Plaza, 14th Floor 
400 Deaderick street 
iiashville, Tennessee 37217 
(615)741-5927 



Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the state. 




1 
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UTAH 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

10,450 duplicated investigations of family reports were counted by the 
State's computerized information system in 1985* All referrals, includ- 
ing those screened out prior to investigation, are included in the 
total. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 




33.7 


29.1 


31.7 


35.5 


32.8 


Reports represent families and 


are duplicated. 








1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Physically Injured 


N/A 


681 


994 


964 


1082 


Sexually Maltreated 


N/A 


264 


611 


941 


1065 


Deprived of Neces- 












sities/Neglected 


N/A 


2216 


3189 


3404 


3422 


Abuse/Neqlect Re- 












lated Fatalities 


N/A 


5 


4 


5 


8 


Total 1 Injuries 


N/A 


3161 


471*4 


5309 


5569 



These counts are "victim" counts ■ children substantiated as having 
been abused or neglected (from 10,450 investigations). 



Computerized information system provided the counts. 
Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increase in number of reports with several giant leaps in reporting 
(1979, 1983), 

2. Nature of referrals has continued to increase in seriousness 
(proportion of referrals in physical/sexual abuse categories has 
accounted for greater percentage of all reports received each year 
since 1978). 

Factors Contributing, to Increase in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 
2« Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. Increases in single-parent families. 

4. Increases in teen-age parents. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

The State reports no policy changes affecting number or type of 
maltreatment cases reported, investigated, or provided with services. 



2C4 ' ; 
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Referrals to and A ction by Law Enforcement Official* 

Otah's policy requires notification of local law enforcement at time of 
receipt of referral alleginr lerious injury to a child, joint 
investigation conducted betw*€.i CPS staff and law enforcement on casea 
involving serious injury. 

Shifts in Staff. 1981 - 1985 

Significant increases in number of staff occurred during thia period. 
On 7/1/85, special projects were funded which in turn refocused the 
State s philosophy of treatment models. No shifts in staff occurred 
between human service programs or divisions. 

Average Number of Yea rs of Education completed by CPS Workera 

In 1985, CPS workers had completed 17.7 years of schooling. 91% had a 
degree in the Behavioral Sciencea and 71% had a Masters in Social Work 
or a related area. Data is not available for 1981 - 1984. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to C hild Protective and Chu n welfare 
Services 

1. Lack of or limited resources. 

2. Referrals have shown a steady increase, unable to increase 
personnel accordingly. 

3. Sexual abuse cases have shown a dramatic increase. 

4. Need for more mone: to solve problems; children who a re vict*a'ted 
by perpetrator who is not member of household a re not recei*' 4 .* 
services. " * 

Suggested Allocati ons of Existing or hsw Resources 

1- Increase investigators - staff are becoming overwhelmed with 
referrals. 

2. increase in-home services - need to keep children in own home where 
possible. 

3. Increase prevention services. 

4. Out-of-home care for teenage perpetrators of sexual abuse. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



1 * J Th !, Weber Coordination council is a local group of private 

and public agencies and individuals originally formed to address 
prevention of child sexual abuse. The council has helped to create 
four local programs dealing with primary and secondary prevention and 
treatment. The council began in July of 1985 as a result of an 
executive order. It receivea $14,004 in State fui;3ing. 

2. The county Coordinating Council Development contract is a State 
supported effort to assist local communities aasemble local child abuse 
prevention councils, educate community leadera about prevention, assess 
local needs, help eatabliah and support programs, etc. The Council, 
which began in July of 1985, receives $7,000 in funding from the State 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 

1. The 'you're in Charge* Program, under contract from the State Child 
Welfare for Provision of Prevention and Education Programs, is directed 
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toward kindergarten to sixth grade children* Its primary lessons are 
the rights of children to control their own bodies, and who they should 
go to if they feel uncomfortable. Trained volunteers conduct classroom 
presentations, including a video presentation* 

2* The University of Utah Actors conduct a program for kindergarten 
age children which teaches appropriate touch, how inappropriate 
situations should be handled and actions they can take* After the 
performance, the actors are available to speak with students on an 
individual basis* 

3* The "Family Preservation Project", sponsored by the Department of 
Family Services/ works with families at risk of imminent foscer care 
placement* Its primary objective is to improve family relations to 
prevent separation by foster care placement of children* 

4* The "Primary Children's Medical Center Sexual Abuse Treatment" 
provides families in which sexual abuse has occurred with 
rehabilitative treatment* 



Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State* 



ADMINISTRATION 



Telephone: 



Contact Person: 



William S, Ward 

Assistant Director 

Division of Family Services 

150 West North Temple, 4th Floor 

Salt Lake City, UT 84103 

(801)533-5094 
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VSUKMK 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total child Abuse a nd Neglect Reports R»oeived - 1985 

2,336 unduplicated family report, and 2,572 duplicated family reports 
were counted by the state's computerized information system In ml. 
Not all referrals are included in the total. 

Percen t of Reports Substantiated 

1181 1982 1983 1984 1985 

45 52 50 50 "U 

Reports represent families and ar* duplicated. 
Child Protective Re ports bv Maltreatment Typ e 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1Q « 

Physically Injured ^ ^ — AIM 

Sexually Maltreated n 5 151 2 < 7 J" «" 

Deprived of N^cTs^" 247 436 607 

sities/Neglecced 374 343 48O 483 491 

AbU8e/M«ql» g fc R»- " u « 0J «* 

lated Patalities 0 0 0 0 

Total # injuries 7 97 776 1219 1445 U32 

Tnfo 1 • f njuriee for 1981-82 are manually counted. The computerized 
information system provided counts for 1983-85. These figures "re 
substantiated only. ' are 

Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Physical and sexual abuse have increased while neglect and 
emotional abuse have remained relatively constant. 

2. Today sexual abuse is most frequent and is closely follov ed by 
physical abuse. 1 

Pactors C ontributing to increases in Re ports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Changes in reporting procedures. 

3. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures 

4 - srs«vs;ss. of child abuee and negiect due to 

5 - L":::^ ca\e c ;i"in^ ta e^. pro9ram8 ' and in - kind a88ietance — ' 

6. changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 

7. increases in single-parent families. 

8. increases in teen-age parents. 

9. Decreases in community -based services, such as day care, after- 
school programs f or children and yo<-' 

10. increases in blended families. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Policy Changes 

In July, 1982, the State expanded the definition of mandated reporters 
to Include teachers, day care staff and mental health specialists. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

All substantiated cases of sexual abuse are referred to law enforcement 
officials (state attorneys). Information on non-sexual abuse referrals 
to law enforcement will be available for 1986 data. The State does not 
have information on the * ircent of referrals leading to criminal 
prosecution. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981-1985 

No shifts in staff were reported by the State for these years. 

Average Number of Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

The State reports that CPS workers have completed an average of 17 
years of education. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Service s 

Resources are inadequate to fund < equate casework staff and treatment 
and placement resources. 

Sugg. ;ted Alloc -ions of Existing or New Resources 

Stable, on-going funding for pr^ «ntion services and early i itervention 



1. The "0-6 initiative" was designed to look at ways to better 
coordinate services for children in the 0-6 age group who are victims 
of child abuse and neglect and their parents. 



2. The Child Soxual Abuse Treatment Program was designed in 1984 to 
train both cental health providers who provide treatme^. and to 
develop a teta approach to u<itment of victin and offender. The 
program presently exists ml of the 12 regions of the State. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



Telephone: 



Contact 
Telephone: 



Telephone: 



Telephone: 



Bill Young, Social and Rehabilitative Services 

(802)241-2101 

Steve Kagan, Education 

(802)828-3135 

Rod Copeland, Her tal Health 

(802)241-2604 

Roberta Coffin, Health 

(802)862-5701 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. The Parent child Centere (or ramily Resource Centers) offer a 
variety of services to high-risk children egod 0-5 and their families 
including day care, parent education, hose visiting and eaily essential 
education services. 

information available: Addison County Parent child Center 

11 Seminary street 
Middlebury, VT 05753 

2. Parent Education is offered through a number of different organiza- 
tions. Two models mainly in use are the Nurturing Parents Program, 
sponsored through Parents Anonymous i n Vermont, and Developing Capable 
People, sponsored through the state office of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Prevention. Demand for parent education "ir exceeds available program 
space. ' 

information available: Vermont office of Alcohol and Drug 

Abuse Programs 

103 South Main Street 
Haterbury, VT 05670 

and 

Parents Anonymous, inc. 

104 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

3. The Family Advocacy Project in Middlebury, VT was designed to treat 
the moat dysfunctional families in this county. Most of the cases were 
open CPS cases. The Project combines family therapy with home visiting, 
concrete support, and network building. Out of approximately 25 
families served so far, only one child has come into substitute care, 
and many families have made progress in pulling their lives together. 

information available: Naomi Tannen 

Addison County Counseling service 
Middlebury, VT 05753 

4. Cnil* sexual Abuse Treatment teams heve been developed in most 
districts throughout the state. Progreaa of caaes depends upon 
clinical skills available in the community. The state Department of 
Mental Health and Social and Rehabilitative servicea is providing 
tracing to increase the skill level of clinicians. 

InfcTrfw-ion available: Commissioner William M. Young 

Social and Rehabilitative Services 
103 South Main street 
Haterbury, vt 05676 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact Person: Allen R. Ploof 

Deputy Commissioner 

103 south Main Street 

Haterbury, VT 05676 
Telephone: (802)241-2100 

Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the state. 
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VIRGINIA 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Child Abuse and Neglect Report b Received - 1985 

49,765 duplicated child reports were counted by the State's cocputerized 
information system for PY 1984-85. All referrals including those 
screened out prior to investigation are included in the total. 



Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 
39 31.9 



1983 
28.8 



1984 
28.2 



1365 
24.6 



Reports represent children and are duplicated. 
Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type 

Phy sically Injured 

Sexually Maltreated 

Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 

Abuse/Neglect Re- 
la ted Fatalities 

Other Abuse. "Neglect 

Total I Injuries 
Computerized Information System rrovided the counts. 
Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Number of reports of child abuse and neglect have increased. 

2. Increase in type of reports receiving additional public and 
professional attention. 



1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


2548 


2508 


2347 


2475 


2566 


885 


979 


1151 


1481 


2012 


8734 


8226 


7726 


7662 


7188 


38 


10 


19 


16 


14 


6578 


5711 


4557 


4728 


4065 


13166 


12736 


11810 


12072 


12213 



Factors Contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Increases in single-parent families (or 2 working parents) 
increases lack of supeivision complaints and Latch Key children. 

3. Increased demand for community-based services, such as day care, 
after-school programs for children and youth. 

4. Increases in teen-age parents. 

5. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

6. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect. 

7. Need for formal process for screening CPS complaints. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Policy Changes 

No policies have been instituted which have affected the number or type 
of cases reported, investigated or provided with services. 
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Referrals to and Action bv Lav Enforcement Officials 

Certain cases of suspected abuse or neglect aust be reported to the 
local Commonwealth's Attorney. These cases involve: desth, injury 
involving a felony, sexual abuse or suspected sexual abuse. 51% of the 
Reason to Suspect and Pounded Cases indicated aoae type of legal action 
taken. This includes referral to the Commonwealth's Attorney, 72 hour 
emergency removal, criminal action taken, custody hearing, protective 
order sought, etc. 11% of the referrals were for criminal action, no 
statistics are available regarding conviction rates. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981 - 1985 

in 1975, the State child Abuse Hotline was established on a 24-hour 
basis. During 1976, the Hotline handled approximately 16,000 calls. 
Ii: comparison, the Hotline received 39,793 calls Juring 1984-85, 
however, Hotline staff have remained the same. No shifts occurred 
during this time between human service programs or divloions. 

Average Number of Y ears of Education completed by CPS Worker 

Data was not available for the State to provide this information. 

Adnln4stratlve/Pollcv Barriers to Child Protective and c hild Welfare 
Services 

1. Administrative mechanism used to determine number of local agency 
social workers is outdated, i.e. based upon studv completed prior 
to CPS being a recognized service. 

2. Insufficient funding. 

3. Insufficient staff for legal representation. 
Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Add prevention efforts on all levels. 

2. Need for better out-of-home placement resources. 

3. Enhance treatment and investigation services. 



STATE INITIATIVES 



1. The preplacement Preventive services Grant Program is designed to 
maintain family integrity and avoid placement of children. The Program 
also seeks to reduce taxpayer expenditures for substitute care of 
children. 

2. The Virginia Pamily violence Prevention Program is a grant program 
designed to encourage the development of programs to prevent child and 
spouse abuse. The initiative offers such services as shelters for 
victims of spouse abuse and their children, counseling services for 
victims and perpetrators of domestic violence, self-help groups, 
information and referral, parenting education, and public education and 
awareness. The program receives its funding through a marriage license 
tax . 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. 'Hugs and Kisses- is a cl.ild sexual abuse prevention play which, 
since 1983, has been performed 275 times throughout Virginia reaching 
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over 130,000 children. The play is designed for children in grades 
K-6. it teaches the difference between "good and t^d" touches, and 
other important concepts, such as the right to say no and that abuse is 
never the chili's fault. 

Contact: Theatre IV 

6 N. Robinson Street 
Richmond, VA 23220 

2. "children Virginia's Greatest Resource" is a prevention booklet 
which includes: what to expect of children at certain ages, how to deal 
with stress, how to discuss certain issues with children, a statewide 
resource directory and other "survival" tips for parents. Funding for 
this booklet is provided by the Virginia Board of Realtors through its 
"Make America Better Committee." The Realtors sponsored walk-a-thone 
around the State to raise the funds, while at the same time raising 
awareness that child abuse/neglect exists. 

Z. Parents Anonymcus, a self-help group, has chapters throughout 
Virginia which are available to any parents who have abused their 
children or are at risk of doing so. Participants make themselves 
available to one another during a weekly support group as well as by 
phone 24 hours a day for crisis situations. 

4. The Pamily Crisis Center is a program designed to help families 
involved in the physical, emotional, sexual abuse or neglect of 
children. Counseling by Masters l*vel staff is available on an in-hoae 
Oasis and can be individual, marriage or family-oriented. Counseling 
may be offered for up to 6 months. Volunteers are also trained to 
assist families for a period of up to 1 year. They may spend 3-5 hours 
a week providing support to the parents in the household. 

Contact: Pamily Crisis Center 

Pamily and children's Services 
1518 Willow Lawn Drive 
Richmond, VA 23230 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: 



Telephone: 



William L. Lukhard 
Commissioner 

Virginia Department of Social Services 
8007 Discovery Drive 
Richmond, VA 23229-8699 
(804)281-9236 



Telephone: 



Rita L. Katzman 

VI' In J. a Department of Social Services 
8uu7 Discovery Drive 
Richmond, VA 23229-8699 
(804)281-9081 



Punds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
5% by the State, 20% locally and 75% federa 
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1981 
N/A 
N/A 


1982 
N/A 
N/A 


1983 
N/A 
N/A 


1984 
13850 
9491 


1985 
11733 
9691 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


16767 
2291 


16414 

2362 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


42352 


40100 
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WASHINGTON 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

Total Child Abuse and Neglect Report! Received - i qas 

28,804 duplicated family reports and 40,100 child reports were ™..nf.H 
by the state's computerized information system in Not lu 

referrals were included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

information not available. 

Child Protective im ports bv Maltreatment Typ e 

PhysicLlly injured 
Sexually Maltreated 
Deprived of Neces- 
sities/Neglected 
Otner* 

Total ff injuries 
Computerize*! information system provided the counts. 

• Other include. - Exploitation, Mental injury, Emotional Abuse/Neglect. 

•Not Available- data in 1981, 1982, 1983 was due to changes in 
reporting system which resulted in lost data. 

Observed Trends in child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Grown from acknowledging to recognizing the problem. 

and ^nl 1 ^ 1 ^ 2°°* lnfor,Mtl o n fc o "cognize aome of the causal 
ana contributory factors. 

3. state addresses tough i.sues, such as nature and scope of parental 
right, and responsibilities versus those of the chilfand oi the 

4. working to develop i„a intrusive strategies for intervention, 
factors Contributin g , to increases in Reports 

1. increased public Awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. increases in incidence of chil* ibuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

3. increases in single-parent fan > .es. 

*' a^l«? in C *"l! "f l8tance Programs, and in-kind assistance such 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

5. increases in blended families. 

6 ' SSJS?"" in co, » unlt y- b «^ services, BU ch as day care, after- 
school programs for children and youth. 

7. Increases in teen-age parents. 

8. changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

9. changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect. 

10. Changes in reporting procedures. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

No changes in policy that affect reporting have occurred. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

All reports of child abuse and neglect are referred to the proper lav 
enforcement agency. Upon receipt of a report of child abuse or neglect 
law enforcement investigates and provides protective services to those 
children where necessary. 

Shifts in Staff, 1981 - 1985 

The State reports no shifts in staff during this period. 

Average Number of Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

The State requires that CPS workers have at least a B.A . A 1983/84 
study reveals that approximately 40% of CPS staff have graduate degrees. 

Administrative/Policy Barriers to Child Protective and Child Welfare 
Services 

1. The Department of CPS is reactive. Little concensus possible on 
sufficiency of danger which must be necessary for intervention. 

2. Judicial process frequently not conducive to productive change. 

3. Raising children, their growth and development, needs to become a 
priority. 

4. Adequate support services needed to aid those who are identified as 
needing support. 

Suggested Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

1. Resources shifted to provide better one-on-onc in-homo support. 

2. Prevention of trauma to child by reducing risk • f ftvrJ.her abuse 
while maintaining child in his/her home. 

3. Secondary education would begin a family li r o /chi j.d-r^aring 
education process to prepare young adults tc* reaoon«ibiliti€S. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. The Committee for the Prevention of Child Abuse was incorporated as 
an agency of the State in June, 1984. The Committee serves as an 
advocate, working with 12 organized groups which do preventive services. 

Contact: Kip Tokuda, Director 

The Washington Council for the 

Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect 
Telephone: (206)464-6151 

2. A new division of Children and Family Services was created by the 
State's advocacy groups to coordinate and consolidate services to 
children. The new Division will benefit children all over the State. 
Agencies involved in the implementation include DSHS departments of 
Health, Mental Health, Developmental Disabilities, Alcohol and 
Substance Abuse. 
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PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Contaot : Jero«a Wa.aon 

Acting Director 

Dep«rt»ant of Social 4 Health Sarvlcaa 
Dlvl.lon of Chtldran i Family sarvlcaa, OB-41 
Olyvpla, MA 98504 
Talaphon.: U0»)75J-7002 

u,n, «<< Richard L. Winter* 

Progra* Hanagar 

Departiant of social & Health Sarvlcaa 
Divlalon of OUldran h raally Services, OB-41 
Olympia, WA 98504 
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WEST VISGI'I^ 

INCIDENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



Totsl Child Abuse and Neglect Re porta Received - 1985 

16,000 undupllcated family reports were eatimated by the State in 
1985. The Department receive* reporta about families in which at least 
one child uy have been •bused. All referrals including thoae screened 
out prior to investigation are included in the total. 

Percent of Exports substantiate d 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

40 40 40 40 40 

Reports represent families and are unduplicated. The percentages are 
substantiated and vary among geographic locations. 

Child Protective Reports by Maltreatm ent Type 

State does not keep detailed statistics on the nature of maltreatment. 
They do periodically conduct informal surveys. One sc.:h survey 
revealed that sexual abuse now represents approximately 10-15% of all 
referrals* 

Observed Trends in Child abuse and Neglect 

1. Major increases in reporting. 

2. A virtual explosion in reports of alleged sexual abuse. 

3. increasing reports of serious physical injury. 

4. increase in reports oi institutional abuse. 

5. Major increase in number of reports of children seriously 
disturbed-suicidal, psychotic, drug and alcohol abuaing. 

factors contributing to In reaaes in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditione or famines. 

3a. Chang** in reporting procedures. 

3b. Chan9«« In definition of child abuse and negl^t. 

5. Increases in single-parent families. 

6. increases in teen-age parents. 

7. Changes i n administrative and/or policy atandarde and procedures. 

8. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance sue 
as medical care, housing, etc. 

9. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school \ 'ograms for children and youth. 



POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Policy changes 

1. in September 1984, a greater involvement in the investigation of 
alleged abuse/neglect in schools began. The State reports that its 
policy has not changed so much as has the number of reports from 
previously 'quiet- sources (e.g. institutional abuse, day care, 
schools, child care facilities, etc.). 
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also made recommendations for improved school policies and for 
increasing LEA' s role in community-based prevention snd treatment 
activities. 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1, The "Tyler County Child Abuse Prevention Program, Inc." strives to 
teach children how to protect thesselt'is through self awarenessj deal 
with the prevention of child serial reuse t and continue to increase 
public awareness of child abuef >. * ive^lect through media, local 
schools and civic organization*, program is a non-profit 
corporation that has beer. cii«r ! .vr«d tc provide a formal organization 
aimed at child abuse prevention *nri to further informal programs 
already initiated in the county. 

2. The "West Virginia Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse Southern 
Chapter, Inc." has developed a prcuvrtm, "Better Safe Than Sorry" , and a 
public awareness campaign/ "Before Xou Leave Your Child Alone"* to 
educate families and provide a more secure environment for children who 
are left alone in self-care. The projects ar* completely operated by 
volunteers (Public Service Announcements for radio, television, 
billboards, flyers for school systems, PTA's, and the Federation of 
Women's Clubs). 



ADMINISTRATION 

Contact: Michael O'Parrell 

Department of Human Services 

Division of Social Services 

1900 Vfar.nington Street Bast 

Charleston, WV 25305 
Telephone: (304)348-7980 

Punds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State. 
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WISCONSIN 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Child Abije » nd Neglact Reports Peceived - 19S5 



tt£l J? pliclted child "P° rU *«• counted by the State's computerized 

information system in 1985. Not all referrals are included in the 

Percen t of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 

18.01 19.88 24.60 IJTJl 

Reports represent children and are duplicated. 
Child Pr otective Reports bv Maltreatment Type 

1981 1982 1983 iQfli iqoc 

Physically m^r md 2931 3135 aHT MM iff! 

Sexually «»itr.at.d 1219 1470 »»} 5 J 50 66 " 

Deprived of m*™— 5063 6609 

sities/Neglected 39B9 4044 

AbuaeAi«aii»rfc »»_ J " J B4Jb 9948 



1985 
30.32 



lated Fatalities 



Abused j Neglected 470 409 527 N/I n/I 

Total « injuries 9 508 9067 9614 17728* 24411" 

Cauterized information system provided all counts except "Abused * 
Neglected- for 1983, which is estimated. Aousea a 

# MUreaSenJ inClUded in the total alle ^ d than one type of 

Total includea other forms of child maltreatment 
Observed Tren ds in Child Abuae and Neglect 

1. increase in reports of all types of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Dramatic rise in numbers of child sexual abuse reports in last half 
of the past decade. 

3. Recent increaae in incidence of child abuse perpetrated by 
juveniles, especially child sexual abuse. 

Factors contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

2. Changes in the definition of chill abuse and neglect through 
statute . 

3. Changes in administrate and/or policy standards and procedures. 

POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Policy Changes 

in March 1984, new reportable conditions were added to the reporting 
statute: emotional damage, threatened exploitation, and child 
prostitution. 
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Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement Officials 

CPS in Wisconsin is ^--.x.iietered by counties, state law requires the 
couuty child welfare agencies to "adopt a written policy specifying the 
kinds of reports it will routinely report to local law enforcement 
authorities." Therefore, policies vary from county to county. Of the 
total number of reports, 4.8% were referred to the criminal court in 
1981, 5.8% in 1982, 10.1% in 1983 and 7.2% in 1964. 

Shifts in "taffi_ 1981 - 1985 

Since Wisconsin is a county-administered system, there has been no 
centralixed tracking of personnel shifts. However, in 1984 and 1935 
following changes in the reporting law, counties reported on- oing 
difficulty in initiating and completing investigations of child abuse 
and neglect in the time frame and manner prescribed by statute. Many 
count' es operated with a backlog and some prioritized report**, i.e. 
teenaged victims receiving services last. Categorical Allocation for 
Services to Children (CASC) was initiated in 1985 to meet some of the 
unmet service needs. 

Average Years of Education Completed by CPS Workers 

This information is not available, since the majority of counties have 
a county-administered personnel system. The state reports that it is 
probable thrt the majority of child protective service workers have 
Bachelors' degrees. 



STATE INITIATIVES 

1. The Children's Trust Fund, which began in October, 1983, is 
directed toward community-based public and private social service 
agencies, including schools, hospitals, and domestic abuse shelters. 
Its primary is focus is on prevention of child abuse and noglect. The 
Pund receives most of its funding from the State and some from pr^ate 
organizations. 

Contact: Elaine Olson 

Executive Director 

110 East Main Street, Room 520 

Madison, WI 53703 
Telephone: (608)266-6871 

2. The Categorical Allocation for Services to Children focuses 
primarily on investigation and treatment of child abuse end neglect in 
county child welfare agencies. The program receives $5.9 million from 
January 1986, when it began, through July 1987. 

Contact: Michael C. Becker 

Director 

Office for Children, Youth and Fam.l'-s 
P.O. Box 7851 
Madison, WI 53707 
Telephone: (608)266-6946 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT APPROACHES 

1. The Parental Stress Center, inc. is , comprehensive program whose 
objectives include: preventing child abuse and neglect, intervening 
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effectively where child abuse has occurred/is occurring, and 
diminishing the impact of stress on parents/children where atr^ss is a 
continuing condition. Costs for this program are kept down through the 
use of trained volunteers. 

2. Protective behaviors, or anti-victim, training for children has 
been been initiated in a number of areas of the State, primarily in 
schools. The state Department of Health and Social Services has funded 
a pamphlet, Safe, Adventurous and Loving,- which details a 4-step 
anti-victim training process for grown-ups to teach children. The 
Wisconsin legislature enacted a requirement this past spring for all 
grade schools to teach protective behaviors. 

?. The -Rainbow Project- is primarily a treatment/early intervention 
program for young children and their families, its major purpose is to 
nelp break the ofton generational cycle of family violence, reduce 
behavioral relapses, promote permanency planning for young children, 
and improve parent-child relationships. Pre/post assessments completed 
by staff on chiliren and families after eight months in the program 
indicate marked improvements in the child's aocial and emotional 
behavior and development (90.5% improvement for at least 52 children). 



Contact: 



Telephone: 



Sharyl J. Kato-Milson 
Director 

The Rainbow Project 
409 Bast Main street 
Madison, HI 53703 
(608)255-7355 



Contact: 



Telephone: 



ADMINISTRATION 

Michael Becker 
Director 

Office for children, youth and Pamili-s 

Division of community Services 

P.O. Box 7851 

Madison, HI 53707 

(608)266-6946 



Contact: nary Dibble 

Office for Children, youth and Pamilies 
Division of community servicee 
P.O. Box 7851 
Madison, hi 53707 

funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the counties. 
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WYOMING 

INCIDENCE OP CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
Total Child Abuse and Neglect Reports Received - 1985 

1910 unduplicated family reports and 2319 child reports were counted by 
tht. state f computerized system in 1985. Not all referrals are 
included in the total. 

Percent of Reports Substantiated 

1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

34 45 44 45 64 

Pami: es 2020 1635 2054 2346 1525 

Children 2338 2527 3227 3503 2319 

It i< not indicated by the Ctate whether reports are duplicated or 
unduplicated. 

Child Protective Reports by Maltreatment Type 



physically Injured 
Sexually Maltreated 
Deprived of Necee- 
s it lea/Neglected 
Abuse/Neglect Re- 
lated Fatalities 

Total t Injuries 



1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


619 


709 


862 


1050 


653 


201 


25 3 


348 


495 


461 


2438 


2542 


3148 


3233 


2084 


2 


0 


6 


0 


3 


2338* 


2527* 


3227* 


3502* 


2319* 



Computerized information system provided counts. 
* children had more than one type of abuse/neglect 
Observed Trends in Child Abuse and Neglect 

1. Increase in dysfunctional families. 

2. Increase in reports of more seriously disturbed children. 
Factors Contributing to increases in Reports 

1. Increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to economic 
conditions of families. 

2. Reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind assistance such 
aB medical care, housing, etc. 

3. Increases in single-parent families. 

4. Increases in blended families. 

5. Increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

6. Changes in the definition of ch.'.ld abuse and neglect. 

7. Changes in administrative and/or policy standards and procedures. 

8. Decreases in community-based services, such as day care, after 
school programs for children and youth. 

9. Changes in reporting procedures. 

10. Increases in teen-age parents. 

11. Wyoming has seen a decrease in population, from 550,000 to 430,000. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Policy Qiangei 

The new rules end regulation! implemented by the state have not had any 
effect on the number or type of maltreatment cases reported. 

Referrals to and Action by Law Enforcement officials 

The State has specific guidelines regarding reporting and investigation 
of suspected child abuse/neglect cases. The percent of substantiated 
cases which are referred to law enforcement or which have led to 
criminal prosecution and/or conviction is not known. 

Shifts in Staff. 19B1 - 1985 

No shifts in stsff were reported by the State during this period. 

Average Number of Y ears of Education Completed by CPS worker a 

The State reports that CPS Workers have completed an average of 16 
years of education. 

Admlnlstratlve/Pollcv Barriers to child Protective and child Welfare 



The state reports that they receive excellent administrative support 
and have no administrative or policy barriers. 

Suggeste d Allocations of Existing or New Resources 

Need for in-state treatment for disturbed children, especially those 
involved in sexual sbuse, both victims and perpetrators. 



1. The state has initiated a two-week training of all child protective 
social workers by the American Humane Society, leading to certified 
field and state auff . The state office will also be trained to carry 
on this initiative to any new staff hired. 



1. A chapter of the National Committee for the Prevention of child 
Abuse was formed in April 1986 to promote public awareness of child 
abuse/neglect ac-oss the state. 

2. The state offers counseling, homemaker assistance, and other 
treatment services. 



Services 



STATE INITIATIVES 



PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 



ADMINISTRATION 



Contact: 



John Steinberg 

Department of Public Assistance and 



Telephone : 



Social Services 
Batbaway Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 
(307)777-7150 




Funds for child protection and child welfare services are administered 
by the State. 
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STATE SU RVEY QM 

- H 1 L -g PROTEC TION A m n 

E S 



CHILD WELFARE S E P V t r 
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10«HIII MOW TOM 



APPENDIX I 



$ou*e cf Jtepreaentattoea 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
CHILDREN. VOOTH. AND FAMILIES 
US Houh Omi •uhmnq Amu 2 
WASHINGTON. DC 20515 



select committee on children, youth, and families 
"" u.s. house op representatives 

IM-HM 

STATE SURVEY 0N CHILD PROTECTIO N AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICE S 

1) Please provide the following identifying information: 
STATE 



DEPARTHENT(S) COMPLETING THIS SURVEY: 

Dept v 

Contact person, address and telephone number: 



Dept. 



Contact person, address and telephone number; 



2) H W are fund, for child protection and child welfare service, ad.inistere 

. by tha state 

b * counties, cities, or towns 

by both state and local administration: please specify: 

*) — % state administered 

h) » locally administered 
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70-353 0 - 87 - 10 
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3) In Appendix A, the total number of child protective reports your state 
received in calendar years 1981-1984 is provided as reported by The 
American Association for Protecting Children (AAPC). Please complete the 
chart and questions below concerning total child protective reports your 
state received in calendar year 1985. If your state only counts 
unduplicated or duplicated* reports, but not both, please provide these 
and the source code under the appropriate columns. Figures should refer 
to total reporting , not only substantiated reports. If you have only 
substantiated reports to provide, please provide them and indicate so in 
question 3a. 





Undup'.icated Reports 
1985 


Duplicated Reports 
1985 


Number 


Source 


Number 


Source 


Family Reports 










Child Reports 











•Duplicated reports are families or children counted more than once in the 
course of a year. 



Source Code 

a — an estimate 

b — computerized information system 
c — manual count 

d — counts by individual jurisdictions within the state 
e — other 



3a! Do these totals represent... 

All referrals including those screened out prior to investi- 
gation 

hot all referrals — some referrals that are screened out or 

excluded 

Only substantiated report 3 



3b) 



Por the calendar years 1981-1985, .-less* indicate the percent of reports 
which were subetsntisted. Plessc slso check whether reporte represent 
families or children, and sre duplicated or unduplicsted. {See 
definition of duplicetion in question 13 ebove.) Plesse submit s cop, of 
your state's method of substentisting child abuse and neglect report 



1981 . . . 
1962 . . . 

1983 . . . 

1984 . . . 

1985 , , % 



% Reports 
Substantiated 


Families 


Children 


OndupiAcated 


Duplicated 
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0 Finn fill cut the chart htlon indlatlnj chili ptotective riporti to ultrutmt t»» i„, >k , , 
M« of ch, count, is,, th, cod, below foe . i lp i«l.» T ( "! t c[,i * * m 15,1 tta « h !!,S ' * * 




Source Codt 
a an eatliatt 

b - cottputeriztd infornation nyatei 
c - tanual count 

d counts by individual jurisdictions within the atate 
c other 
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If your state has experienced increases in reports of child abuse and 
neglect since 1981, please indicate what factors you think have signifi- 
cantly contributed to the increase. Please indicate priority by assigning 
a number "1" to the most important factor, a number *2 B to the next most 
important, etc. If the factors apply differently to different types of 
abuse/ please indicate. Use the space provided below for additional 
explanation. 



changes in reporting procedures 

increased public awareness of child abuse and neglect 

changes in the definition of child abuse and neglect 

changes in administrative and/or policy standards and 
procedures 

increases in incidence of child abuse and neglect due to 
economic conditions of families 

reductions in cash assistance programs, and in-kind 
assistance such as medical care, housing, etc. 

decreases in community-bafeed services, such as day care, 
after school programs for children and youth 

increases in single-parent families 

increases in blended families 

increases in teen-age parents 

other (please describe) 
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6) Has your state instituted any policy changes since 198: (0.9., limiting 
investigations only to certain types of abuse or to children of certain 
ages, institution of effective prevention measures) which have affected 
the number or type cf maltreatment cases reported, investigated, or 
provided with services? Please provide the Select Committee with a copy 
of your state's child .buse and n*01ect reporting law, and definitions of 
child abuse and negleci and foster care* 



Policy Chanqe Description 


Month/Year 
Instituted 


On-qoinq 


Month /Year 
Terminated 



































7) Do you have a policy regarding the referral to law enforcement officials 
of some or all substantiated cases of abuse and neglect? if yes, please 
submit or describe. 



8) Do you know: a) the percent of substantiated cases of abuse and neglect 
in your state which are referred t° 14W enforcement officials; and b) the 
percent of those referrals which b*ve led to criminal prosecution and/or 
conviction? If so, please describ*- 
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J) Plan coiplitt tht chert below indicating total eiptnditurae your ititi hu tide {ot child protective and child Velfire itrvicu by eource 
of Mint (or flicil years \m and 1J81-W5* and tht nuibtr of children terved. Please provide actual dollar ejounti vhere poailble and 
eatliatei vhere nectaaary. 





1 rr 1976 [ r i 


91 


n 15 


82 


n n 




PK) 


M 


PY 1)85 I 




Aaount 


Ho. of 
Children 
Serveo 


AiVMIQt 


lift a! 

NO* 0! 

Childw 
otrvt a 


ileum 


No, of 

Children 

Served 


Aeount 


Udi of 
Qiillra 


Aaount 


No. of 
Children 
Served 


Aaount 


No, of 
Children 
Jarved I 


PBDERAl FUNDS 

Utll XI e 1 | i i i i i i i « | i if 1 


























Tltll IVBi » i i i i « t i • • § ■ i • i J 










1 

L 












Tltlt lVZe ••*•»«••»« > i • I • t 

Child AbuH Prevention and Treatient Act . 
Other (Pleeee ipeclfyl 








































































_ 


am nm 
Ctmnle i • 1 1 1 • • i • • i • 1 1 1 • i 

Chlldren'e Iruat fundi 

Other (pleaae upeclfy) 














































— \ 


























OTBBK rtWDS (Pluae Indicate anv other ujcj 
lojrcoe of fundi each aa counties, ciH»a, 
or tovnif or private foundational 




















































total mm j 

aftUt*. u k.k ...J.J a j i ..... 



























♦Pleaae indicate what period your f lacal year covtn, Placal fear to 



(Honth) (Month) 



10) Please fill out the chart belov indicating -hat aiount, by Wee, your etate spent, either directly or through contracting for services 
on c MM * child . far, „rvi«s for fiscal years 1981 through 1* If actual a J, are not availabl e | 

y u state d e no organlie its services in this way, please extrapolate where necessary, If you need additional 1 to bp 
other sources of funding, please attach a separate sheet. p pecify 



OTHER MAJOR SOURCES OF FUND S 
1961 



Intake/ 

Investigation/ 
Asssisnnt/ 

Planning 



Substitute Care: 
fully foster care 
group foiter care 
residential treat' 
lent centers 
(laintenance 
payients only) 



Adoption Services: 
hoie finding, 
independent 
living 




'Child Abuse Prevention and Treatnent Act 
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10) - continued* 







FEDE] 


IAL PHI 


DS 






S' 


ATE FDNDS 


OTHER MAJOR SOURCES OF FUNDS 1 


i 

Casswrx/treetwnt 
services 

(direct and 
contracted) 


rule XX 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1984 


1985 


General 


1981 


1982 


19B3 


1984 


15H5 


(Plesoe 

JMify^ 


m 

1 


i 


HI 

i 


■ 


i 


Tide IVB 












Chiloien'a 
Trust Fundi 
























Title IVE 












Other 
iSpMify) 
























CAPTA* 




































Other 
(Specif^ 








- — 




























Day Care Services 


Tit:e XX 










Genual 












(Please 
specif^ 












Title :vb 








— - 




Children's 
Trust Fundi 
























Title IVE 












Other 
{Specify) 
























CAPTA* 




































Other 
(Specify) 




































Staff training 
sM Education 


Title XX 












General 


1 










(Please 

specify[ 












Title IVB 












Children's 
Trust Fundi 

























Title IVE 












Otter 
[Specify) 
























CAPTA* 




































Other 
(Specify) 






































TOTALS 












TOTALS 












TOTALS 












1 mid Abuse Prevention m Treataent Act ^ 
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11) For the urvlcti lilted below, pltase indicate whether, for the fiscal ysara 1881-1985, total expenditures ,nve generaliy increased, 
decreased) or retained about the sane. He have tried to provide a conplete list of services, Your state nay not provide every service 
listed or define thei in the Banner described below, Please extrapolate where necessary, Please indicate in the 'consent' column, why 
any significant shifts occurred, If this suraary Monition naiki significant shifts occurring wit hin a specific year or other tine 
period, please describe these shifts in the colunn provided, If you need additional space for ccSints, please attach a separate sheet, 





Exp( 

n 


mdltures 

198M9B5 


Concents 


1 Others 
s 


Lgnificant 

lift! 


Contents 


+* 


0* 


.i 


Specific Services 


Genersl Trends 


+ 


■ 


Tine Period 
Mr.- 
Mr, 


Specific Services 


General Trends 


Hoienaker 

(for children). , , , 

Parent aide 

Respite care 

Crisis nursery. , , . 

Parent education or 
skills training, . . 

Recreation- 
day canp, etc. . . • 

Public awareness 
efforts, 

Other (please 
describe) 

♦ i 






































































































































• • 





































♦ ■ increased 
0 * sane 
- ■ decreased 



12) If ippliciblt, Pltiii Mltct two new initiatives your state has iipleiented since mi, to coordinate, research, plan for, or otherwise 
pfov de (or services Assigned to prevent or treat child abuse and neglect, Pleaae nark question 112 on any naterials or products you 
iMt in response to this question, 1 



Initistive Naie and 
osscriptlon 


Agencies Involved 
in the Ispleientstion 
(Flesss include contsct 
person end tslsphons no.) 


Type of Organisation 
or Prograi at which 
Initiative is Directed 
(e.g., schools, hospi- 
tals, lav enforceaent 
agenciea, etc.) 


Status of 

Initiative 


Date 

Begun 


Mandate for 
Initiative 


Amount and Source 
of funding 


execu- 
tive 
order 


legis- 
lative 


other 


federal 


state 


private 


Initiates »i 






















Initiative 12 























Initistive |j Initistive [2 

Evaluation Cospltttd? in Y„ 

No No 

Evaluation Intonation 

Epcloeed? Yes Yu 

No No 
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13) During fiscal years 1981-1985, did any significant shifts in total 
numbers of staff, or in staff functions, occur within th e division 
or Program that administers child protective or child welfare 
services? 

An example of a significant shift might be a 101 increase in the 
tota) number of staff during 1984, a 251 increase in tin* spent by 
staff on intake and investigation activities 1981-1985, *nd a 1001 
increase in time spent by casework staff in court-relate^ activities 
1981-1985. 



No. 

Yes. (please describe and answer 13a below) 



13a) Did any shifts in 8 taff during fiscal years 1981-1985 occur between 
human service programs or divisions? An example eight be a shift of 
general assistance case workers to the child protection division. 



. No. 

Yes. (please describe) 



\3b) For fiscal years 1981-1985, please indicate the average number of 
years of education child protective service workers in your state 
completed. 

1981 average number of years of education completed 



1962 
1963 



_ average number of years of education completed 
_ average number of years of education completed 

1984 average number of years of education completed 

1985 avetage number of years of education completed 
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Pleas* select one or two private or public sector prevention and 
treatment approaches iapleaented in your atate that are most 
effective in addressing ch iid abuse and neglect and complete the 
queationa below. 



) Deacription of prevention approach(ea) : (If you need additional 
spacer pleaae attach a separate sheet.) 



14a. 1) 



Is evaluation information available? 



No. 



Yes. (Pleaae mark question #14a.l on any material 

subnit in response to this question.) 



14a. 2) 



la evaluation information available? 



No. 



Yea. (Pleaae nark question #14a.2 on any material 

subnit in response to this question.) 
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14b) Description of treatment approaches) , (i f you n e ed additional 
apace, please attach a separate sheet.) 

Hb.l? 



Is evaluation information available? 
No. 

Ves. (please mark question #14b.l on any material 

you submit in response to this question.) 



14b. 2) 



Is evaluation information available? 
No. 



Yes. (please mark question #l4b.2 on any material 
you submit in response to this question.) 



OfV 



38- 
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15) What are the administrative or policy barriers* if any, to 

implementing current child protective and child welfare services 
effectively? What steps would you take to remove those barriers, if 
you could. (If you need additional space, please attach a separate 
sheet.) 



16) If you could shift or add resources for child protective and child 
welfare services, how would you allocate them? (For example, 
prevention* treatment, out-of-home placement, investigation services 
— please comment) (if you need additional space, please attach a 
separate sheet.) 



17) In providing child protective and child welfare services in your 

state in the past decade, have you observed any trends in the nature 
and extent of child abuse and neglect? If so, please describe, (if 
you need additional space* please attach a separate sheet.) 
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APPENDIX A 



CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT REPORTING 



1981 - 1984 



Published By: 

The American Humane Association 
9725 East Hampden Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80231 
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INDIVIDUAL JURISDICTION 
REPORT TOTALS' 



Tftfcfc 1 p e**** » rke lotd a a ifcar of report* 4oaim*ntW during !*• I by r*ch 
W iWU I )arte*1tu*in Unk*e kaefccat*** othfwtM, th*e* ftfure* r»KW>l the 
fkwWr *f liwi* * «fco were wycfd (a* oppmirf to taAvidual 4»4Ur*n), a 
a— W *«t»*a*Kta>*d eael MWy Wun ttot»i report*, and r*fd*tt dom> 
■i»n < ***** tiWwdif ymt 1H1 



Iff 1 |«r**Ucik>« Totals 



****** 


itJM 1 


Mont*r* 


5.243' 1 


***** 


7 74*7 » 


Natr**** 


4. 250 




4 703« 


Nevada 


3.651 


A*%*nea* 


• rrj 


New Hampshire 


2.71* 


C ******* 


ioiin 


New J*r*ey 


23.766' • 


Ooi^r*** 




New M*»»CO 


3.578 


C **WI*ttKul 




New York 


64.421 




2 07J 


North Carolina 


10.374 




3066 


North Dakota 


1.754 


**n*e 


M 44* * 


Oh to 


16514 s 


^04 


1 J 7**> 


Oklahoma 


12.263' « 




205 


Oregon 


2732' • 


*••*.- 


^ ft*v 


Pennsylvania 


13703' 


iaa*o 


5 »Crt 


Puerto R»co 


4.522 




20 64CH 


Rhode island 


2 293 


Indiana 


21 92t ' 


South Caroitn* 


11.690 


••»• 


■4 757 


South D**ot* 


4,090' 


****** 


if 4*2 


Tennessee 


20756 


**n*uc»r 


»7 131 * 


TaaM 


40567 


l*m*i*ne 


17 J2?« 


Utah 


5632' J 


**»* 


40M 


Vermont 


1.256 


**#y*#* 


n *M 


Virginia 


39.666'i 




nsoo» 


Virgin 1 aland* 


33 


l*>dwf*r 




Waahtngton 


20.504 




• 0u3 


Waal Virginia 


7.111' 




3 5*4 


Wlacon*in 


0.500' 




MM* 


Wyoming 


1.560 






TOTAL 


M6J60 



*s» mwm m * i< imi cn** uparti as o**«*e* to temtfy reports 

R*» issnis » ■a^aiiai m i'. * ****** an* cn**ren invofwed m ch** protection 

n »irki aaci iiwam a* 4^ *w ftecai rear aa u pposs il lo the cai*r**r y*er 



i ** National »««*> *** beee 
•one **hr 



"I l gt> 1 l a' 1 ' a " f Of f t ' >•] iMld *«gl»<t and Akms» Reporting." The American 
Njm>»« kamt.t 1st ion , f .>i i 1 d Trot •( < Ion Dl v l # ton . Ix*nv»r , Co 1 or»d" • Annual 
M|*ori . 1 VM1 
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NUMBER OF REPORTS AND 
INVOLVED CHILD RATES, 1*2 * 



APPENDIX A 



NUMMft 

OFUMMTS 



r MVOLVtDCWLDRATl* 
INVOCVIDCMLOUM 

numkc or mij0 

INVOLVgD CHILD* t* VS. CHILD* P* 



Arizona 

Ariunas 

Catfonaa 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 



Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 



Midajao 

Minnesota 

Maaaaippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
• New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 



xooov 

I.IW 

1944 

1933 
119.613 

1191 

1333 

3,114 

3,127* 
I0,743U 
1338V 

1997» 

4J05 
3094 
23.988' 
22,43P 
19.181* 
30.455U 
17.968 

4,188 

5343* 
28369< 
35 380 
10309 

UU 
33,96* 

4J4JU 

4,093 

093 

2,979 
20.193* 
2378» 
69.739 
16.9791 
1088 
23.00(P 
14.676' 

3.639U 
15393' 
4.492 
103342 
5348' 
17.692 
54.228 
6.338 
1.056 
40597U 
21336 
7,763 



24j0qqi 
3.179* 
N/A 
15.145 
211603 
N/A 
12,136 
N/A 
5.484 
80.743* 
3(U9I 
2,997 
6JO0* 
61.443 
23,988 
22.431 
19,181 
30.435 
37.73P 
1671 
5346* 
21869 
82,795* 
14J93 
N/A 
33362 
4342' 
5372 
1297 
N/A 
20.193 
5.684* 
N/A 
27,217 
3,738 
N/A 
14.676 
N/A 
15.393 



23^45 
5.048 
32350 
91321 
N/A 
N/A 
40397 
41365 
N/A 



2134 
2235 
N/A 
2334 
33.71 
N/A 
1531 
N/A 
39.74 
33.25 
1161 
W.7I 
20.00 
1938 
1553 
21,4 
29.63 
» 

2110 

28.06 

20.40 
32.10 
1163 
N/A 
4126 
18.80 
13.32 
3607 
N/A 
10.06 

N/A 
16.84 

19.37 
N/A 
16.66 

• 

5.22 
34.56 
25.45 
25.24 
25.83 
20.21 
N/A 
N/A 
28.23 
36.43 
N/A 



* highlights of Official Child Ra gleet and Abuaa Reporting 1982." Tha 

African Himana Association, Child Protactlon Division, Denver, Colorado 
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Continued 

WVOtVt D CHILD tATVk 

■n wiD cmomi 

M)M«I WMKf or m IJ» 

w> of loom mvot.viDnn1.0tcx ua cmiijmen 



•J067» 9jK7 f.90 

Wyoaw* 1,633 2J72 16J0 



IW N/A N/A 

hwtoRko M22 11,240 N/A 

Wjtahkncb I23» 123 N/A 

73 101 N/A 



'Rcpwaa adividm) cfciM itpore at oppmd to family rtpora 

I **i*t tfef fcol ywr at ufpnml to tte cmkwW y«r. 
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Nurnber of Reports and C*M lUfwrt Rate*, 1983 * 





Neeaher 


(*UteBW w 

ramA*«a 


tlOL fl 
U3> vl 


UMNO 


State 


of Kiiorti 


taa^aai 
neoer*^ 


tans 


■an 


Alabama 


2X43T 


A438 


21.04 


2144 


Alaska 




4.995" 


3X45 


2155 


Arizona 




N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


ArtuM 


10221 


16458 


25.19 


2344 


Calif onua 


126455 


230413 


3344 


33,7! 


Colorado 


9468 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Connecticut 


9,119 


14,100 


1845 


1541 


Deli wire 


3.944* 


8.162" 


32.66 


N/A 


f^ialrirt tJt f nlm.iti*. 

wwh qq ^-cHumoti 


3.721' 


6452 J 


ey^7 


39.74 


Florida 


Tn*wuw 


an <nA 


3943 


3345 


Georgia 






21.70 


18.61 


Hawaii 


2408* 


3,185 


1141 


10.78 


Idaho 


6.591 


N/A 


N/A 


20.00 


llUM* 


36,731 


63JS4 


20.55 


19.58 


Indiana 
Iowa 


27.701' 


27.708 


18.20 


1543 


I4J5* 


2X231 


2942 


28.14 


Kansas 


21.156' 


21.156 


32,70 


29.65 


Kentucky 


18,774" 


32492 1 


3140 


2943 


Louisiana 


11.663 


33474* 


24.61 


28.10 


Maine 


4,748 


IIJTC 


3844 


7406 


Maryland 


14421 |J 


1442 1 


13.30 


N/A 


Massachusetts 


36*258* 


36.258 


26.31 


20.40 


Michigan 




86.4I4 1 


34.33 


32.10 


Minnesota 
Mkaianppi 


1 1.41 1 


in,i»*> 


I4J6 


12.63 


4,004 


N/A 


M J A 


Ml A 

n/ a 


Mamri 


34410 


64445 


49j08 


4246 


Mono na 


4342'" 


4442" 


18.56 


18.80 


Nebraska 


4.417 


5.421 


12.29 


13.32 


Nevada 


3456 


*,J3« 


32.01 


3607 


New Hampshire 


2,973 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


New Jersey 


26498' 


26498 


14.12 


10.06 


New Mexico 


3.699- 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


New York 


58,690* 


96411' 


21.72 


N/A 


North Carolina 


16,919* 


27JI7 


17.00 


1684 


North Dakota 


2,478 


3,767 


1942 


19.37 


Ohio 


30,000» 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Oklahoma 


15.144' 3 


|3,|44* 


1640 


1666 


Oregon 


3.975'* 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Pconsytvinia 


15.172' 


I5J72 


5.39 


5.22 


Rhode Island 


3.467 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


South Carolina 


15427" 


15427 


1675 


25.45 


South Dakota 


5477" 


5477» 


2744 


2544 


Tennessee 


16,110 


37467 


29.70 


25.83 


Texas 


58.965 


99473 


2145 


2041 


Utah 


8,423 


N/A 


. N/A 


N/A 


Vermont 

Virginia 


1465 


2447 


18.91 


N/A 


42,844" 


424441 


30.09 


28.23 


Washington 


25.123 


36,652 


31.98 


36.43 



* "Highlighte of Official Child Neglect and Abuae Reporting 1983," 
American Aeaociation for Protecting Children, Inc., a divi.ion of The 
American Humane Association, Denver, Colo^do 
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Number of Report* tad CMM Report Rita, I (S3 
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N/A 
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Ml4» 
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7.46 


4.90 




US4 




X>30 


1130 


OUAJB 

Panto Rice 
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3M 


N/A 


N/A 




3.3* 


11431 


N/A 


N/A 


Viffln bfantft 




223 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Mimiu bk*d» 




140> 


140 


N/A 


N/A 


WhU 


ml tftM 




1 m *m*7 
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fmum 

VS.* 





1983 


1982 


27 J 


23.6 


20.1 


23,59 


21.04 


21.24 


43J3 


3145 


22 55 


23.12 


N/A 


N/A 


32.17 


23.19 


91 14 


37 j7 


33 24 


11 71 

J J. ft 


13.67 


N/A 


N/A 


22.71 


19,55 


n <i 

i jji 


5QJS 


52.66 


N/A 


21.94 


49.27 


39.74 


34.M 


39.33 




22.20 




19.0 1 


I3.S4 


11.21 


10.71 


35 JO 


N/A 


20.00 


2j to 


20.55 


to <a 




it ?n 


15.53 




29 J2 


2114 


33.01 


ti in 


29.65 


31 76 


J I JO 


29.23 




24.6! 


21.10 


44 3ft 




21.06 


7.44 


11 10 
I JJV 


N/A 


11 00 

*J."PV 


XD.JI 


20.40 


IS 4< 
Xl49 


34J3 


32.10 


21.08 


I4J6 


17 At 


1.74 


N/A 


N/A 


3113 


49.08 


4X26 


21.72 


1156 


1180 


1151 


1129 


I3J2 


37 J9 


32-01 


36.07 


3162 


N/A 


N/A 


23.94 


14.12 


10.06 


32.11 


N/A 


N/A 


30.69 


21.72 


N/A 


*36 


17.00 


16J4 


22JC 


WJ2 


I9J7 


32J7 


N/A 


N/A 


19.71 


1130 


1166 


23 J3 


N/A 


N/A 


6,90 


5.59 


3J2 


37.37 


N/A 


N/A 


23 J4 


16.75 


25.45 


49^5 


27.34 


23.24 


32.99 


29.70 


23.13 


22.45 


21.35 


20.21 


23.93 


N/A 


N/A 


22.13 


1191 


N/A 


30.00 


30.09 


21.23 


36J1 


31.91 


36.43 



Alabama 



Micbiomo 



OWo 
Ofckkoo 



l*Hl78 1.72M49 



11.303'* 
1344'» 
I2,74f 1 » 
12^31** 
131.061" 
1.640** 

10,031 ■* 

341 l r * 
2^99'" 
36,429'* 
2|J39 , a 
2J77" 
7J24*» 
39.233** 
I1651 7 * 
I3J04" 
14.706'* 
19,045" 
20.943 1 * 
3.421" 
3J04 7 * 
21119" 
4IJ52 1 * 
KW9'-* 
<417" 
39,709" 
1*49** 
1083" 
1066** 
1953" 

21090" 

1353" 
■1,093**., 
17,970" 

Us*" 

36joo" 
Hjw" 
11635" 
12,943'* 
5.470" 
14,123'* 
1536" 
20.53I" 
64J| 3 " 
8.945" 
2,144" 
27.603" 

sow 1 * 



21.407" 
7,052 li 

»,m w 

20,974" 
230.271" 
I3.4I0 1 * 
17,013" 
7.817" 
3471*' 

36029'* 
3,97|" 
11*361'** 
67.058" 
2l,95l" 
23.0I1" 
22*23" 
32.713" 
34.713" 
13.370" 
1077" 
41396" 
•1627" 
2U7I" 
1964" 
72.446" 
3.126" 
1230" 
1793" 
1701" 
44J61" 
-1000" 
131609" 
21201" 
1431" 
•4440" 
11149" 
HS31" 
20,081" 
1490'* 
23,951'* 

10,1*3" 
41,063" 
103 J82" 
14.967" 
3.076" 
42442" 
42J32" 
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1914 Cm Abtac ud NtfUd 
K«fOfttat Mali aai lata 
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Par I** 








N«nfc««f 
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MM 


" im 


IMS 


Was Virginia 




!7J57 IA 




N/A 


N/A 


Wisconsin 


MM3 1A 


17J02" 
3J02" 


i3.r* 


7.46 


6.90 


Wyoming 


2,346 : * 


21.19 


20.30 


16.30 


Guam 


390** 


SIO'* 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Puerto Rico 


3.526" 
225** 


11,13!** 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Virgin Islands 


349 tA 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Marianas Islands 


90 1 * 


l«T 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



Taato F u liilw Tito fim tontaota Maker, or town cod*, rtaftttau tat a aa na tioo »o«rta for U*t aaatatr of 
fiy*w, rtiH mo«d footaott, of oap itctiioa coot, 'mikMm rtuWf Uw wye a o*a»cattd. For taarapQJ. — ocr 

dopfctrtoi coda A. 
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' E*i— » roip oiai aaaa* oa i*c ratio of caiaJraa ta UaiUiet at tflan io caiaJrta fro* <sn reporu avaitaak to tb* 
aa ri oaal tw+f 9m Oat Mm, 

*rniaan it baa* oa hot ym*\ oata M ao oata an avaibati far ISS4. 

T En aa m ritna* aaaa* aa a aatioaaty owwoS ratio of catMraa to baaata or fataiaaj to cwiatrra. la rt44. Uat 
Loavmioa facto, fro* Caaalta to caiUrto « I JJ2 aaa) froai caiMraa to laraiiti 0.M4. 
'Data art ywm aoj »y Uw watt, oat it a agt kaowa if tat aaraaar it aa li a rn i or exact coat. 
*Oarjr Oata aa laaaoW oaatt at* av laaatt froai nit am 
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APPENDIX ZZ 



FEDERAL PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS* 



SCCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT 



Legislative Authority 

Title XX of the Social Security Act; permanently authorized. 

Administering Agency 

Office of Human Development Services, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human services; State social service agencies. 



Program Description 



Under the social services block grant. States receive federal funds 
to provide various social services to their citizens; funds are 
distributed to States according to their relative population. Within 
broad federal guidelines, States are free to design their own programs, 
establish their own income eligibility criteria, and develop their own 
priorities for use of funds. Prior to Py 1982, States were required to 
furnish non-federal matching funds and to observe federally established 
income criteria and priorities for certain population groups, such as 
welfare recipients. Diy care provided to children, which traditionally 
has been the single largest service funded under Title XX, also had to 
meet cerain Pederal requirements prior to FY 1982. However, the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 eliminated most Pederal regulation of the 
Title XX program and transferred maximum decision-making authority to the 
States. 



In py 1986, services provided by most States included home-based 
services (e.g., homemaker, chore, companionship, home health and 
maintenance services), protective and emergency services for children and 
adults, child day care, employment and education training, adoption and 
foflter care services, counseling, and information/referral. 

Participation 

Since 1982, when Title XX programs were block granted, States have 
only had to report to the Department of Health and Human Services what 
services are being offered and who is eligible for these services. The 
number of recipients, however, is not known. 

Pundlng (in billions) 

Py 1981 PY 1982 PY 1983 FY 1984 PY 1985 PY 1986 

2.9 2.4 2.675 2.7 2.725 2.6** 

(combined funding for title XX services and training.) 



These descriptions are drawn from "Pederal Programs Affecting 
Children," Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, January 
1984. Information has been updated using materials from the 
Congressional Research Service. 

This amount reflects reductions under p.L. 99-366. 
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These figures represent total federal funding for social services to 
adults and children. No breakdown is available on the percentage of 
these total appropriations which were used to benefit children. However, 
the Department of Health and Human Services estimates that in FY 1980, 39 
percent of total title XX expenditures were for services provided 
exclusively to children and youth. 



CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

Legislative Authority 

Title iv-B of the Social Security Act, as amended; permanently 
authorized. 

Administering Agency 

Administration for Children, Youth and Families, Office of Human 
Development Services, U.S. Department of Health and auman Services; 
administered on the state level by the State child welfare agencies. 

Program Description 

Under the child welfare services program. States receive federal 
matching funds for the provision of child welfare services to children 
and their families without regard to income. By law, the federal share 
is 75 percent, but the States spend considerably more than their required 
25 percent match for services under this program. The majority of child 
welfare services funds (Federal and State combined) is spent on services 
which support foster care, adoption, and child protection. Family 
counseling and rehabilitation are also funded by this program. Funds are 
distributed to States on the basis of population under age 21 and per 
capita income. Program regulations authorize but do not require states 
to service children up to age 21. 

Participation 

Because of the minimial reporting requirements under this program, 
there are no reliable data on the number of children served. During the 
1970's an estimated 200,000 to 300,000 children annually received 
services funded by the Federal-State child welfare services program. 

Funding (in millions) 

FY 1981 FY 1982 FY 1983 FY 1984 FY JJ»8_5 FY 1986 * 

163.5 156.3 156.3 165.0 200.0 198.1 

FOSTER CARE 

Legislative Authority 

Title iv-E of the Social Security Act, as amended; permanently 
authorized. 

Administering Agency 

Administration for Children, Youth, and Families, Office of Human 
Development Services, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services; 
administered at the State level by State child welfare agencies. 



* Reflects reductions under P.L. 99*366 
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Program Description 

The Aid to Families with Dependent Children foeter care program 
provide, matching fund, to the States for maintenance payments for 
MOC-eligible children up to age 18 who are in foeter care. Payments may 
be mad. for foeter children m foster family home, and in child care 
institutions. Ifce matching rate of a given State ia that State'. 
Meflicaid matching rate; nationally this rate averages approximately 53 
percent. By law, statea are require* to have a caae plan and regular 
caa e reviewa for each foater child and must aet goala eatabliahinq a 
maximum figure for the number of children in foater care for more than 2 
yeace. States must alao provide preventive and reunification services 
for each foater child. 

Under the Conaolidated Budget Reconciliation Act of 1985, title IV-E 
► kI^?!" C ?i ldren are ■li«ibl« for Medicaid from the State in which 
tM child resides. The law alao eatabliahed an entitlement program for 
States for service, to help AFDC foater core children age 16 and over 
prepare for independent living. Bach State's ahare of funda for thia 
program are to be baaed on the FY84 APDc foster care caseload. 

participation 

—/V^?"^ avera ** "onthly total of children in APDC foster care is 
estimated to be 102,000. 

funding (in millions) 

If-iSI* II0982 FY 19B3 FY 1984 FY 1985 Fy 1986 

349 -° 300 '° 395.0 483.37 485.432 "ToTT 

ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 
Legislative Authority 

« *K Ti ^ le IV ' E ° f the Social Securit V ^t, as amended; permanently 
authorized. ^ y 



Administration for Children, Youth, and Families, Office of Human 
Development Services, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
administered at the State level by State child welfare agencies. 

Prograa Description 

This program provides matching funds to the Staces, at the Medicaid 
matching race (53 percent, nationally), for payments to parents who adopt 
an AFDC- or SSI- eligible child with 'special needs.' A child with 
special needs is defined as a child who is free for adoption and who has 
a specific condition, such as ethnic background, age, membership i n a 
sibling group, or mental or physical handicap which prevents him or her 
tcoa being placed without assistance payments. Children are eligible for 
Medicaid in the state in which they reside when an adoption assistance 
agreement is in effect. They can continue to receive Medicaid benefits 
regardless of the income level of their adoptive parents or if they move 
to another State, payments can continue until the child reaches the age 
or 18, or in some cases 21. 
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This program was established in 1980. All States participated in the 
program beginning in PY 1983. [Alaska and Wyoming, while formally in the 
program, do not spend any money on placing children.] 

Participation (Average number of children receiving benefits/month)* 

PY 1981 PY 1982 PY 1983 FY 1984 py 1985 

2400 5300 11000 16000 

Funding (in millions) 

PY 1981 PY 1982 PY 1983 PY j.984 PY 1985 PY 1986 ** 

5.0 5.0 5.0 21.7 35.351 41.391* 



CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT PROGRAMS 
Legislative Authority 



Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, as amended through 1984. 



Administering Agency 

National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, Administrates for 
Children, Youth, and Pamilies, office of Human Development Services, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services; state grants administered by 
State child welfare agencies. 



Program Description 



The federal child abuse program supports activities intended to 
prevent, identify, and treat child abuse, child neglect, and child sexual 
abuse, in the 1984 amendments, new categories of abuse were included, 
i.e./ institutional abuse and "seriously disabled infants" and the 
definition of child sexual abuse was clarified. 

Under the State grant program, grants are awarded annually to 
eligible States and territories to use for any child abuse and 
neglect-related activities they wish- The law defines child to be a 
person under age 18. To become eligible for funds, states must meet a 
number of requirements set forth in the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Treatment Act, including provisionc in state law for mandatory reporting 
by professionals (physicians, police officers, social workers, etc.) of 
suspected child abuse, immunity from Prosecution for those who report, 
and prompc investigation of all reports, state grants rarely go into 
direct services, but are usually used by the state as seed money for 
innovative approaches to combating child abuse and neglect. 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect also awards 
discretionary grants to public agencies, private nonprofit organizations, 
and universities fo<- projects related to preventing, identifying, and 
treating child abuse and neglect. Grants are awarded for (D research 
into the causes and consequences of child abuse and neglect; (2) 
demonstration projects that Prevent and treat child abuse and neglect; 



* Most children who are receiving Title iv-E funds receive them for 
several years. Therefore, the above numbers are cumulative and are not 
expected to level off until greater numbers of kids leave the system. 



** Reflects reductions under P.L. 99-366. 
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and (3) the improvement of existing aervice prograaw addreasing child 
abuae and neglect. 

Participation 

Not applicable 

Funding 



State Grants 
Discretionary 


PY 
* 


1981 
7.0 


PY 1982 
6.7 


PY 1983 
6.7 


PY 1984 
6.7 


PY 1985 
12.0 


FY 1986' 
11.4 


Grants 




16.0 


9.5 


9.5 


9.5 


14.0 


13.3 


TOTAL 




23.0 


$16.2 


$16.2 


$16.2 


$26.0 


29.7 



* Reflects reductilons under P.L. 99-366. 
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over Letter from Sharer Mi,<in« Jochume, Deputy Director, 
Arkeneee Otp«[tMiu of Hunan Servicea, Divieion of Children 
and Pamt i y Set v i ea . 

'Atkaraaa Service Program Policy 1800: Protective Services 
rot Children," with Supplements A, B , and C. 4/16/86. 
Servicea Program Policy Manuei , Section 2400-1 , foater care 
policy def in 1 1 i on. 
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5.(f) July - December 1984,* Reason for Emergency Response. 
5.(g) Preplacement Preventive Services, Quarterly Report on 

Emergency Response services Activity and Pamily Maintenance 

Services Activity, December, 1983. 
5.(h) Table 3. Reasons for Referral. 

5.(1) California Penal Code, Section 30-002, includes defintion of 
Poster Care. 

5.(j) "Child Welfare Services Report," January 1985. 

5.(k) Cover letter with follow-up information f-om Ritch BemBtree':, 

Chief, Pamily and Children's Services Policy Bureau. 
5.(1) Punds (Pederal, State/Local) spent in California for Child 

Welfare Service programs in PY 85-86, display sent in form of 

a letter. 

5. (m) Cover letter from Linda S. McMahon, Director, Department of 

Social Services. 

6. Colorado Survey. 

6. (a) Cover Letter from David L. Ashmore, Director, Division of 

Pamily and Children's Services. 
6.(b) Social Services: Bureau of Economic and Social Services, 

Pamily and Children's Services, Office of the Director, 

Piscal Year 1986-87. Program Descriptions and Goals for 

Program Areas III through VII; Budget Summaries included. 
6.(c) Colorado Department of Social Services: Pamily fc Children's 

Services, County Letter 186-26-A, Pebruary 11, 1986 
6.(d) Report describing Colorado's programs that use Title XX 

funds; five such programs are given. 
6.(e) "Colorado's Community-Based Child Protection Teams: Child 

Protection Program, Department of Soci U Services." July 1984. 
6.(f) Article 10, Child Abuse or Neglect, July, 1985. 
6.(g) Cover letter from Jane Beveridge, Director, Central Registry 

of Child Protection Division of Pamily fc Children's Services 
6.(h) "Colorado Prevention and Reporting of Child Abuse in 

Residential Care - Grant I90-CA-1096" 
6.(i) "Colorado's Community-Based Child Protection Teams," July, 

1984, Denver, Colorado. 

6. (j) Cover letter received from David L. Ashmore, Director, 

Division of Pamily fc Children's Services with «.ollow-up 
information 

7. Connecticut Survey. 

7. (a) Department of Children and Youth Services, Division of 

Protective and Children's Services, Bulletin I 30, 31, 69, 
78, and 79. 

7.(b) Department of Children and Youth Services, Division of 

Protective and Children's Services, Bulletin I 63. 
7.(c) Department of Children and Youth Services, Division of 

Protective and Children's Services, Bulletin 110. 
7.(d) Department of Children and Youth Services Program Budget, 

Piscal Year 1982. 
7.(e) Department of Children and Youth Services Program Budget 

Piscal Year 1983. 

7.(f) Department of Children and Youth Services Budget-in-detail, 
Piscal fear 1984. 

7.(g) Department of Children and Youth Services Budget-in-detail, 

Piscal Year 1984 - 1985. 
7.(h) "Day Care," a description of Connecticut's posture thereof. 
7.(i) Department of Health and Human Services, "Notice of Pinancial 

Assistance Awarded," and "Budget Narrative 10/1/85 - 2/28/87." 
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7.(j) Department of Health and Human Services, Division of Children 
and Protective Services: Piscal Sources and Allocations for 
1986 and 1987. 

7.<k) 'Annual Report, Connecticut Children's Protection Project,' 

July 1, 1983 to June 30, 1984. 
7.(1) 'Annual Report, Connecticut Children's Protection Project,* 

July 1, 1984 to June 30, 1985. 
7.(m) 'The Connecticut children's Trust Pund,' materials describing 

"Child Abuse Awareness in the Schools Project.' 
7. (n) Pive Model Programs concerning prevention. 
7.<o) 'The Stamford Hospital Perinatal Support Program Proposal,' 

August, 1984. 

7.(p) Pamphlet submitted entitled 'Child Abuse Awareness in the 
Schools Project,' Sponsored by The Connecticut Children's 
Trust Pund. 

7.(q) cover Letter from Walter Pawelkievicz, Ph.D, Director, 

Research and Evaluation, Department of Children and Youth 
Services. 

7. <r) 'About the care and Protection of children,* Department of 

Children and Youth Services. 

8. Delaware Survey. 

9. District of Columbia Survey. 

9. (a) Investigation of child Abuse/Neglect, Section IX-1-C-5, 
November 21, 1984. 

9.(b) Reporting child Abuse and Neglect, Section ix-l-C-4, November 
21, 1984. 

9.<c) d.C. Law 2-22, "Prevention of child Abuse and Neglect Act of 
1977V 

9.(d) Statement of Commissioner Audrey Rowe on Realignment creating 
'The Child and Pamily Services Division,' October 1, 1982. 

9.(e) Preventive Pamily Counseling Program, (PPCP). 

9.(f) Preventive Pamily Counseling Program, Preventive Unit, One 
Year program Evaluation. 

9. {g) Cover Letter from Mayor Marion Barry, Jr. 

10. Plorida Survey. 

10. (a) 'Annual Summary of child Welfare Services state of Plorida 

for Piscal Years 1980 thru 1985 <PY - July to June). 
10. (b) 'Protection Prom Abuse, Neglect, and Exploitation' (chapter 

415, Pages 1030 thru 1045). 
10. (c) 'Child welfare Services in Plorida,' Plorida Department of 

Health and Rehabilitative Services, August 1985. 
10.(4) 'Social and Economic Assistance, - chapter 409, definition of 

foster care. 

10. (e) 'Intensive crisis Counseling Programs, - (ICCP). 

11. Georgia Survey. 

11. (a) Division of Pamily and Children Services, Social Services 

Manual, December, 1981, pages 2100-14 thru 2100-20. 
11. (b) Georgia Laws Pertaining to child Abuse and Neglect, Code 

Section 19-7-5, Chapter 49-5-40. 
11. (c) Programs for children and Youth, Research References, 49-5-8. 
11. (d) Division of Pamily and Children Services, Social Services 

Manual, 2100 Protective Services - children, Pages 2100-1 

thru 2100-4. 

11. (e) Division of Pamily and Children Services, Social Services 
Manual, Appendix B, Glossary, A. Physical and Sexual Abuse 
Terms, 2100-B-l. 
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11. (f) Division of Family and Children Services, Social Services 

Manual, Appendix B, Child Neglect Terns, 2100-B-3. 
11. (g) Division of Family and Children Services, Social Services 

Manual, Appendix B, C. Emotional Abuse Terms, 2100-B-5. 
11. (h) Division of Pamily and Children Services, Social Services 

Manual, Appendix B, Basic Categories of Child Neglect, 

2100-B-6. 

11. (i) Division of Pamily and Children Services, Social Services 

Manual, Poster Care Services Por Children, 1000-1. 
11. (J) Division of Family and Children Services, Social Services 

Manual, Referral of Reports to District Attorney or Police 

Authority, 2103.12. 
11. (k) Division of Family and Children Services, Social Services 

Manual, Removal of Child(ren) from Their Own Homes, 2104*5. 
11.(1) *lt*s OK to tell!," Medical Association of Georgia, Georgia 

Department of Buman Resources, Partnership for the prevention 

of Child Abuse. 

11. (m) The Pamily Preservation Services Project in Columbia County 

Evaluation Report, 1985, Submitted 5-15-86. 
11. (n) A Guide Por Establishing Local Child Abuse Protocols, 

Judicial Council of Georgia/Administrative Office of the 

Courts, December 13, 1985. 
11. (o) Memorandum, January 6, 1986, from Ear old N. Bill, Jr., Chief 



Justice, regarding Progress Report on Accomplishing the Goals 
and Objectives in Senate Resolutions 189 and 199 "To Improve 
the Handling of Child Abuse Cases." 



11. (p) Cover Letter received from Joe Prank Harris, Governor, State 

of Georgia. 

12. Hawaii Survey. 

12. (a) "Pamily, ■ p.p. 218-239. 

12. (b) "Social Services," p.p. 382-383. Also "Hawaii Revised 

Statutes: 1984 Supplement, Volume 4, Titles 18-20, Chapters 
296-367, and 'Chapter 350: Child Abuse," p.p. 260-261. 

12. (c) Information on the "Hawaii Pamily Stress Center," includes 
and evaluation report from May 1983, background information 
and fact sheets. 

12. (d) Information on the Hawaii Pamily Stress Center is also 

included in cover letter from Gail Breakey, Director of the 
Center. 

12. (e) "Healthy Start Project - Preliminary Pirst Year Report." 
13. Idaho Survey. 

13. (a) Idaho Child Protective Act. 

13. (b) Social Services, Section 03.2003, Definitions and 



Abbreviations, Section 03.2410, Day Care - Eligibility, 
Section 03.2475, Chore Section, Section 03.2476, Homemaker 
Services, Section 03.2477, Pamily Planning Services, Section 
03.2600, Information and Referral Services, Section 03.2625, 
Sheltered Workshop Services, Section 03.2700, Services to 
Unmarried Parents. 



13. (c) Social Services, Section 03.2300, Child protection Services, 
Section 03.2325, Child Poster Care Services. 

13. (d) Cover letter received from Ed Van Dusen, Social Services 

Coordinator, State of Idaho, Department of Health and Welfare. 

14. Illinois Survey. 

14. (a) "Abused and Neglected Child Reporting Act," (illinios Revised 
Statutes, Chapter 23, Par. 2051). 
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14. (b) ■Illinois Departnent of Children and Pamily services Text of 
Adopted Rules, - Part 302: Services Delivered by the 
Department. 

14. (c) 'Child Abuse Prevention Pund Report 1985," Illinois 

Department of Children & Pamily services. 
14. (d) Pamphlet entitled "The Ounce of Prevention Pund.' 
14. (e) Pollow up information received for question 9 and 10 with 

cover letter from Mary Ann Kren, Associate Deputy Director, 

Division of Policy and Plans. 
14. (f) Information on "The Ounce of Prevention Pund," including 

newsletters, miscellaneous newspaper articles, and brochure** 

on various programs. 
14. (g) 'The Ounce of Prevention Pund,' Descriptions of Programs and 

Services. 

14. (h) Information on program "Parents Too Soon." 

14. (i) Explanation of "Heart to Heart" - A Child Sexual Abuse 

Prevention Project. 
14. (j) "OCTOPUS - A Church Based Sex Education Program For Teens and 

Parents. " 

14. (k) "Abstract - A Statewide Study of the Effects of Infant Care 

on the Children of Adolescent Mothers," as part of "The Ounce 
of Prevention Pund." 

14. (1) cover letter received from Gordon Johnson, Director, 

Department of Children and Pamily services. 

15. Indiana Survey. 

15. (a) Pollow-up information for Question 10 sent with cover 

letter from Steven Vaughn, Supervisor Pield Services/Child 
Protection Unit, Department of Public welfare. 

16. Iowa Survey. 

16. (a) Cover Letter from Michael V. Reagen, Ph.D, commissioner, Iowa 

Department of Human services. 
16. (b) "Child Abuse Investigation Handbook," prepared by the Bureau 

of Children's Services, January 1982. 
16. (c) Excerpts from Iowa Code, Chaps. 232, 235A, 709, 726 and 728, 

Ref.: State Survey on Child Protection and Child Welfare 

Services. 

16. (d) Child Abuse Statistical Report, Court statistics, July - 
December, 1985. 

16. (e) Iowa Child Abuse Prevention Program Evaluation Report FY 86. 
16. (f) Child Protection study Committee Final Report, October 1984. 
16. (g) Polk County Intra-Pamily Sexual Abuse of Children Program, 

and Project Evaluation, August 1984. 
16. (h) Polk County Intra-Pamily Sexual Abuse of Children Program. 

16. (i) Memo to Rep. Al Sturgeon, Iowa House of Representatives, from 

Larry Jackson, DBS, dated 3-25-86. 

17. Kansas Survey. 

17. (a) Annual Summary of Child Welfare Services, Estimated 

Expenditures By Program Pederal Pur.de, 1980 through 1985. 
17. (b) "Kansas Manual of Youth Services," volume 1, Section 2000. 
17. (c) "Kansas Code for Care of Children," Courtesy of: Youth 

Services Legal, January, 1986. 
17. (d) "The Pamily services Program, Enhancing Efforts to Prevent 

Child Abuse, Neglect, and Related Problems" June, 1986. 
17. (e) Cover letter received from Shannon Manzanares, Program 

Administrator, State Department of Social and Rehabilitation 

Services. 
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18. Kentucky Survey. 

18. (a) Chapter IV Pamily and Children's Services, Includes 

definition of Poster Care. 
18. (b) "Legislation Affecting Thf Reporting of Child Abuse," 

includes: KRS l?9.0ll, KRS 199.335, KRS 199.990. 
18. (c) Pamphlet "Panily Based Services in Kentucky - A Community 

Challenge," department for Social Services. 

18. (d) Cover letter received from Linda R. Yeary, Manager, 

Children's Services Branch, Cabinet Por Human Resources. 

19. Louisiana Survey. 

19. (a) Division of Children, Youth, and Pamily Services Program 

Policy Manual, Chapter IV: Child Protection Investigation, 
April, 1985. 

19. (b) Division of Children, Youth, and Pamily Services Program 

Policy Manual, Chapter IV: Child Protection Investigation, 

April and November 1985. 
19. (c) Division of Children, Youth, and Pamily Services Program 

Policy Manual, Chapter IV: Child Protection Investigation, 

April, 1985. 

19. (d) Division of Children, Youth, and Pamily Services Program 
Policy Manual, Chapter VI: Poster Care, January, 1986. 

19. (e) Cover Letter from The Honorable Edwin W. Edwards, Governor of 

Louisiana. 

20. Maine Survey. 

20. (a) Title 22 MRSA, Chapter 1071: Child and Pamily Services and 
Child Protection Act. 

20. (b) Maine Department of Human Services, "Child and Pamily 

Services Manual: Legal and Investigative Resources and 
Procedures," Effective date August 10, 1981. 

21. Maryland Survey. 

21. (a) Maryland State Law, Pertaining to Child Neglect and Child 
Abuse. 

21. (b) Memo regarding Child Protection Review Panel Report. 
21. (c) Interagency Plan — for children with special needs." 
21. (d) "Governor's Task Porce On Child Abuse And Neglect Pinal 
Report," December, 1985. 

21. (e) Cover Letter from The Honorable Harry Hughes, Governor, State 

of Maryland. 

22. Massachusetts Survey. 

22. (a) "Massachusetts General Lavs, Chapter 119." 

22. (b) "Investigation/Assessment Services: Program Models." 

22. (c) Department of Social Services - Piscal Year 1986, Pinancial 

Summary, Tier One - Maintenance of Service Capacity, Tier Two 
- New Service Capacity, Tier Three - Day Care Capacity. 

22. (d) Cover Letter recieved from Marie A. Matava, Commissioner, 

Department of Social Services. 

23. Michigan Survey. 

23. (a) Child Protection Law, Act No. 238, Public Acts of 1975, as 
amended, being Sections 722.621-722.636, Michigan Compiled 
Laws. 

23. (b) MDT Legislation, Section 61 and Child Abuse/Neglect MDT Pilot 

Projects Advisory Committee. 
23. (c) "Children'* Trust Pund, Por the Prevention of Child Abuse." 
23. (d) Services to Prevent Child Abuse and Neglect. 
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23. (e) 'Nurturing Program, - A Group Based Program For Parents and 
Children - Ages 4 to 12 Years, as Featured on ABC's Good 
Horning America. 

23. (f) Section One:l, Program overview, Perinatal Positive Parenting 
Program. 

23. (g) Michigan Department of social Services, Services Manual, 

Program - Protective services. 
23. (h) Michigan Department of Social Services, Services Manual, 

Program - Foster Care. 
23. (i) Enrolled House Bill Nos. 5328 (1984), 4558 (1983), 732 (1982) 

4130 (1981), 1007 (1980), 4445 (1975). 
23. (j) Caseload vs. Staffing (state) (table showing monthly and 

quarterly measures for the period from October 1981 through 

March 1986. ) 

23. (k) Act No. 117, Section 1, Enrolled Senate Bill No. 137, 

■Abortions not performed to save the life of the mother." 

23.(1) Cover letter to Governor James J. Blanchard from Agnes M. 

Mansour, Director, Department of social Services discussing 
amendments. 

23. (m) Memorandum from Diane K. Emling, Director, office of children 

and Youth Services on status Report and Amendments to 

Michigan Child Welfare Services Plan, August 1, 1985. 
23. (n) Cover letter from Michael C. Murphy, Children's Advocate, 

State of Michigan. 
23. (o) Cover letter with follow-up information from Diane K. Emling, 

Director, office of Children and Youth Services. 
23. (p) 'special Family services Project, second Year Report,* from 

the Divison of Individual and Family Services, Michigan 

Department of Social Services. 
23. (q) 'Special Family Services Report, Third Year Report, - July 

1983. 

23. (r) Brochure entitled "Preventive Services for Families in 

Michigan,* by State of Michigan, Department of Social 
Services. 

24. Minnesota Survey. 

24. (a) Major Laws on Child Abuse and Neglect Which You May Find 

Useful, I. Reporting of the Maltreatment of Minors. 
24. (b) Informational Bulletin f 85-63, Permanency planning Grants to 

Counties Act, Chapter 9, sec. 31, 69-75, 77, 1985 Special 

Session Laws of Minnesota. 
24. (c) information on Sexual Health And Responsibility Program, 

(SHARP). 

24. (d) Cover letter sent with follow-up information from Jean 
Swanson Broberg, Child Protection Specialist. 

24. (e) Information on program "illusion Theater" to prevent child 
sexual abuse. 

24. (f) Illustrative copies of Illusion Theater's "Licensing 

Newsletter" dated November 1985 and May 1986. 
24. (g) Illusion Theater's "Dear Colleague" letter describing 

program, founded in 1974, to educate children and adults 

about sexual abuse prevention. 
24. (h) Cover Letter from Dwaine R. Lindberg, Supervisor, Child 

Protective Services. 

24. (i) Letter from Donna McNamara describes benefits of evaluation 

on Project TRUST in Rochester Minnesota. 

25. Mississippi. Survey. 

25. (a) Reports of suspected Abuse/Neglect, and Child Protective 

Services Procedures for Service Activity, Mississippi, Volume 
IV, Revised 03-01-82. 
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25. (b) "Child Abuse/Neglect" Definitions - Mississippi Code 1972 - 
as amended 1977, and Definitions of Child Abuse and Neglect 
with Guidelines. 

25. (c) Chapter VII. Evaluation Procedures and Results. 

25. (d) The Approach: Victim Peer Groups and Maternal Caretaker 
Groups. 

25. (e) "Comprehensive Annual Social Services Plan," Program Year, 

October 1,, 1984 to September 30, 1985. Mississippi State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

26. Missouri Survey. 

26. (a) "Investigation Handbook," from Division of Pamily Services 

Social Services. 
26. (b) Senate Bill Ho. 470, 83rd General Assembly. 
26. (c) "Alternative Care," Definitions, March 8, 1985. 
26. (d) Child Abuse And Neglect Law, Chapter 210, Child Protection 

and Reformation. 

26. (e) Memorandum regarding the Villa Maria Center, August 1985. 
26. (f) Pamphlet entitled "Child Abus? Hurts Us All — It's A Crime 
to Let It Continue," explains The Children's Place program. 

26. (g) Cover Letter received from Joseph J. O'Hara, Director, 

Department of Social Services. 

2 7. Montana Survey. 

27. (a) Montana policy manual section CSD-ADM 101-4 ("Report on Child 

Protective Services Referral"). 
27. (b) Montana's Child abuse and neglect reporting law (Montana Code 

Annotated, Sections 41-3-101 through 41-3-1143: "Child 

Abuse, Neglect and Dependency"). 
27. (c) Montana policy section CSD-SS 201-1 ("Client Protective 

Services, Legal Base"). 
27. (d) Montana policy section CSD-SS 201-2 ("Client Protective 

Services, Philosophy" — includes Montana definition of child 

abuse and neglect). 
27. (e) Montana policy section CSD-ss 201-1 ("Substitute Care for 

Children, Philosophy" — includes Montana definition of foster 

[substitute] care)* 
27. (f) Montana policy section CSD-SS 201-3 ("Child Protective 

Services, Reports of Child Abuse and Neglect"). 
27. (g) Montana policy section CSD-SS 201-4 ("Child Protective 

Services, Investigation of the Report"). 
27. (h) Montana policy section CSD-SS 201-6 ("Child Protective 

Services, Documentation of Investigation" — includes 

requirement for use of Child Risk Assessment Instrument, 

SRS-CSD 120). 

2 7. (i) CSD-ADM 107-90 pages 6 thru 9 — includes Child Risk 
Assessment Instrument. 

27. (j) Cover letter from Dave Lewis, Director, Department of Social 

and Rehabilitation Services 

28. Nebraska Survey. 

28. (a) Addendum to Question 10 

28. (b) Cover Letter from Gina C. Dunning, Director, Nebraska 

Department of Social Services. 
28. (c) 28-701 and 28-711 through 28-726. 

28. (d) "Nebraska Department of Social Services Manual, 474 NAC 

5-016: Child Protective Services (CPS)." 
28. (e) Pamilies/Pamily Therapists Report, October '84 - October '85." 
28. (f) "Pamilies/Pamily Therapists Report, October '85 - October '86." 
28. (g) Cover letter sent with follow-up information from Rose Meile, 

Coordinator. Home Based/Pamily Centered Services. 
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29. Nevada Survey. 

29. (a) Nevada state Welfare Division Service Manual, Sections 417.4 
- 417.6, June 21, 1984 and October 17, 1983. 

29. (b) "Protection of children from Abuse and Neglect," chapter 
432B, pp. 15401- 15424. 

29. (c) Nevada State Welfare Division Service Manual. Sections 306. 
417.17, and 417.18. 

29. (d) cover Letter from Jerry Griepentrog, Director, Department of 

Human Resources, state of Nevada. 

30. New Hampshire Survey. 

30. (a) DCYS - Bureau of children: intake process; Protective 
Investigations; Pamily Services Program, 7/85. 

30. (b) Appendix 1, Selected Extracts from RSA 169-C and RSA 170-G, 
Reporting Neglected and Abused Children. 

30. (c) 1984 Annual Report on child Abuse and Neglect in New 
Hampshire. 

30. (d) Division for children and y ou th Services ?Y 86, 87 and 88, 

October 1, 1985, Page CY-V. 
30. (e) Establishment of DYCS/Law Enforcement Protocols and dcys 

Policy, Communication dated May 29, 1986. 
30. (f) "1985 Annual Report on child Abuse and Neglect in New 

Hampshire." 

30. (g) Opinion of The Supreme court of New Hampshire regarding the 
"Petition of Lana and Leon Bagley, July 9, 1986" 

30. (h) Inter-Department Communication regarding: The Letter to 

Alleged Perpetrators, the Propose ?air Hearings Rules, and 
DCYS Porms 281 and 282. Dated October 13, 1986. 

30. (i) cover letter sent with follow-up information from Rosemary 
Shannon, child Abuse Prevention Specialist, Division for 
Children and Youth Services. 

30. (j) information on the State's "Pamilystrength" progiam. 

30. (k) "Pamilystrength's Pirst Anniversary Report" 

30.(1) Draft circulation - Poster Pamily Care Licensing 
Requirements, Communication dated June 4, 1986. 

30. (m) cover Letter from David A. Bundy, Director, New Hampshire 

Department of Health and Human Services, Division for 
Children and Youth Services 

31. New Jersey Survey. 

31. (a) Complaint; Investigation; Hearing; Order Making child Ward of 
Court; Duration of Order; Extensions, 30:4c-l2. 

31. (b) Abused Child; child Abuse Defined, 9:6-8.9., and Reports of 
Child Abuse, 9:6-8.10. 

31. (c) Title 30, Chapter 4C, Dependent And Neglected children, 
Article 1. Construction, Definition, Powers, Duties and 
General Provisions, includes definitions of foster care and 
foster home. 

31. (d) Pield Operations Manual II c 2401, Legal Definitions of Abuse 
and Neglect. 

31. (e) Pield Operations Manual II c 1200, Reporting to the County 
Prosecutor. 

31. (f) Pield Operations Manual II C, DYPS Social Work Guidelines of 

Abuse and Neglect. 
31. (g) Pield Operations Manual II c, Appendices - DYPS Porm 26-60 

Risk Assessment Matrix. 
31. (h) Reports of Child Abuse, 9:6-8.10. and 9:6-8.13 and 14. 
31. (i) "Dictionary of Programs, Services, and Activities, Office of 

Policy, Planning and Support, July 1986. 
31. (j) cover letter sent with follow-up materials from Sheldon 

Presser, Supervisor, office of Planning and Reporting. 




I 
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31. (k) Cover (Letter received from Geoffrey S. Perselay, Acting 

Commissioner , Department of Human Services. 

32. New Mexico Survey. 

32. (a) Referral and Referral Porm (Protective Services to Adults and 
Children). 

32. (b) Investigation and Investigation Porm. 

32. (c) Duty to report child abuse and neglect; penalty for failure 

to report, 1985 Supplement, 32-1-15. 
32. (d) "Family Based Services". 

32. (e) "Conclusions", Evaluation of Nebraska's Intensive Services 
Project. 

32. (f) "All Faiths Parent Aide Program", volunteer Handbook and 
Application. 

32. (g) "Children's Code," 32-1-3. Definitions. 

32. (h) Cover Letter from Juan R. Vigil, Secretary, New Mexico Human 

Services Department 

33. New York Survey. 

33. (a) New York State Social Services Law, Title 6, Child Protective 
Services. 

33. (b) Child Abuse Prevention Act of 1985 (Chapters 676 and 677). 
33. (c) Child Protective Services, Program Manual, Chapter IV, 

Section D, December 1985. 
33. (d) "Poster Care Services Por Children: Definition." 
33. (e) "Social Services Law, S-358-a. Standards of payment for 

foster care." 

33. (f) Informational Letter (83 INP-18), Child Abuse and 

Maltreatment: Allegations and Determinations. 
33. (g) Estimates of 1986 expenditures, residential and community. 
33. (h) Child Welfare Services (excluding P.c. ). 
33. (i) "Day Care Punding, Adoption Subsidy" 

33. (j) Cover letter received with follow-up information from Nancy 
Martinez. 

33. (k) Information on New York State's "Infant Health Assessment 

Program (IHAP)," included in cover letter from Peggy Patton, 
IHAP Coordinator, Maternal Child Health Consultant Nurse. 

33. (1) Cover letter received from The Honorable Mario Cuomo, 

Governor, State of New York. 

34. North ~arolina Survey. 

34. (a) attachment for question 15; two major barriers to 

implementing current services. 
34. (b) "North Carolina Child Abuse and Neglect State Grant, 1981-85." 
34. (c) "State of North Carolina: Selected Statutes from the Juvenile 

Code Pertaining to Child Abuse and Neglect." 10/85. 
34. (d) Article 1A: Control Over Child Placing and Child Care, pp. 

556-557. 

34. (e) DDS Administrative Letter No. PPCS 3-86 dated September 30, 

1985, signed by John Syria. 
34. if) 161-11.1. Pees for Children*s Trust Pund. 

34. (g) Article 10, Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect, (creation 
of Children's Trust Pund as a means to that end). 

34. (h) Children^ Trust Pund Proposals. (Memorandum from Craig 
Phillips to Child Abuse and Neglect Prevention Advocates, 
January 1986. ) 

34. (i) The Children's Trust Pund: A Report To The Join Legislative 
Commission on Governmental Operations, Pebruary 1986. 

34. (j) Cover Letter from Phillip J. Kirk, Jr., Secratary, North 
Carolina Department of Human Resources. 

34. (k) "The Adolescent Parenting Program." 8/85. 
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34. (1) "The Children's Trust Pund: Annual Report, October, 1985." 

35. North Dakota Survey. 

35(a) Chapter 50-11, Poster Care Bones for children and Adults. 
35(b) Chapter 50-25.1, Child Abuse and Neglect. 
35(c) "Child Abuse and Neglect, It Happens in North Dakota." 
35(d) "Red Plag Green flag People," a prevention coloring book 

Inspired by the child Victims the Rape and Abuse crisis 

Center and by the Touch program. 

36. Ohio Survey. 

36. (a) Elaboration of question 3a submitted. 

36. (b) Elaboration of question 3b submitted, explains problems with 
Ohio's reporting abuse and nt^lect procedures during the 
years of 1982 thru 1984. 

36. ( c ) Definitions of Child Abuse and Neglect. 

36. (d) Child Abuse and Neglect, 5101:2-35-04. 

36. (e) Page's Ohio Revised Code Annotated, 2151.421. 

36. (f) Elaboration of question 8 submitted. 

36. (g) Explanation of Initiative's 1 and 2 ; "Protection of Children 
in Institutional Care" Project, and Development of policies, 
procedures, and manual material to assist in the 
implementation and on-going operation of OAC 5101:2-35. 

36. (h) "Protection of Children in Institutional Care" Project, 
April, 1984 thru September 30, 1984, Pinal Report. 

36. (i) "Programs for Children, Youth, and Pamilies," chapter 2000, 
Section 2427, (definition of Poster Care). 

36. (j) cover letter received from Patricia K. Barry, Director, Ohio 

Department of Human Services. 

37. Oklahoma Survey. 

37. (a) child Welfare Services, child Abuse/Preventive Services, 

Section 620 - 635.42. 
37. (b) "Protective Services Handbook." 
37. (c) Child Abuse/Neglect Priorities. 

37. (d) Annual Summary of child Welfare Services, py lo-l, 1981 to 
9-30, 1982. 

37. (e) Annual Summary of Child Welfare Services, PY 10-1, 1982 to 
9-30, 1983. 

37. (f) Annual Summary of Child Welfare Services, PY 10-1, 1983 to 
9-30, 1984. 

37. (g) Annual Summary of child Welfare Services, PY 10-1, 1984 to 
9-30, 1985. 

37. (h) State of Oklahoma, House Bill No. 1470. 

37. (i) Oklahoma Commission on Children & Youth - 1985 Annual Report. 
37. (k) 10 Oklahoma statutes - S. 601.1 Oklahoma Commission on 
Children and Youth Creation — Membership. 

37. (1) Cover letter from Thomas S. Kemper, Oklahoma commission on 

Children k Youth. 

38. Oregon Survey. 

38. (a) Pootnotes, Child Abuse And Neglect Survey, State of Oregon. 
38. (b) Protective Services Manual No. IV, Description of Protective 

Service Assessment, 11/1/80. 
38. (c) "Adult and Pamily Services: Corrections,' Reporting of Child 

Abuse, Pages 140 thru 143, and page 150. 
38. (d) "Issue: Pamily Violence, A. Child Abuse And Neglect." 
38. (e) "A study of Intake to Child Protective Services," children's 

Services Division, Department of Human Resources, State of 

Oregon, May 1985. 
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38. (f) Cover letter from Elizabeth Uchytil, Assistant Administrator, 

Office of Family Services. 

39. Pennsylvania Survey. 

39. (a) Child Protective Services Law. 

39.0 ) Children, Youth, and Families, Chapter 3700. poster Family 
Care Agency. 

39. (c) Pennsylvania Bulletin, Volume 15, Number 51, December 21, 
1985, Part II - This part contains Department of Public 
Welfare regulations on child protective services — child 
abuse. 

39. (d) Pennsylvania Bulletin, Volume 15, Number 52, December 28, 
1985, Part II - This part contains Department of Public 
Welfare regulations on child protective services — child 
abuse. 

39. (e) Parents Anonymous of Pennsylvania, Annual Report Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1985. 

39. (f) Parents Anonymous of Pennsylvania, Annual Report Piscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1984. 

39. (g) Parents Anonymous of Pennsylvania, Annual Report Piscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1983. 

39. (h) Parents Anonymous of Pennsylvania, Annual Report Piscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1982. 

39. (i) Information sent by Harrisburg's program, "Children's Play 
Room, Inc., includes: a staff evaluation, a evaluation by 
parents who attend, and an assessment completed by students 
of Messiah College." Cover letter from Barbara P. Adler, 
Administrator attached. 

39. (j) Porm sent by the "Children's Play Room, Inc." is entitled 
"Structured Learning skill Checklist for Trainees." The 
Checklist is being experimented as a new tool for the "Play 
Room." Cover letter from Barbara P. Adler, Administrator, 
attached. 

39. (k) Cover letter received from Shirley A. Walker, Acting Deputy 

Secretary, Department of Public Welfare. 

40. Rhode Island Survey. 

40. (a) 6.0 - Conclusion/Summary, (Rhode Island's method of 
substantiating child abuse and neglect reports). 

40. (b) An Act - Relating to Abused And Neglected Children, 85-S 313, 
Introduced Pebruary 1, 1985. 

40. (c) Department Por Children and Their Families, Police 
Involvement in Child Protective Investigation. 

40. (d) Comprehensive Emergency Services. 

40. (e) Highlights Of The Pindings, (Factors gleaned from evaluation 
of 4 Comprehensive Emergency Service programs in Rhode Island) 

40. (f) Parent-Child Reunification Project, Kent County Mental Health 
Center. 

40. (g) Title 40 - Social and Rehabilitative Services, Chapter 11. 

40. (h) Cover letter received from Olga Antoniou, Assistant to the 

Director, Department for Children and Their Families. 

41. South Carolina Survey. 

41. (a) "Children »~ " Family Services Policy and Procedure Manual," 
Chapter 7. 

41. (b) "A Comprehensive Assessment of Child Protective Services in 
South Carolina," by The American Humane Association, June, 
1984. 

41. (c) "Children's Coordinating Cabinet," Annual Report, 1985. 
41. (d) "South Carolina Child Fatalities," the Report of the Child 
Fatalities Review Committee. 
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41. (e) cover letter received from Shirley Fitz-Ritson, Director, 

Child Protective and Preventive Services. 

42. South Dakota Survey. 

42. (a) -Laws Relating to Protective Services, ■ child Protection 

Services Procedures Manual, Protective Services, 7/85. 
42. (b) -Definitions and Responsibilities,- child Protection services 

Procedures Manual, Protective Services, 7/85. 
42. (c) "investigation of child Abuse/Neglect in Out of Home Care,- 

Child Protection Services Procedures Manual, Protective 

Services, 12/85. 

42. (d) -Permanency Planning in Alternative Care,- child Protection 
Services Procedures Manual, Pamily Poster Home Care, 7/85. 

42. (e) cover Letter from Timothy R. Koehn, Program Administrator, 

Department of Social Services, Office of Program Management, 
Child Protection services. 

42. (f) Letter from Merlin d. Weyer, Program Specialist, South Dakota 
Department of Social Service^ indicating the desire to edit 
information previously submitted on their survey. 

42. (g) Replacement for page four, question five as described in 
42. (c) above. 

42. (h) -Definitions and Responsibilities," child Protection Services 

Procedures Manual, 7/86, pages 9 - 63, cover letter from 
Merlin D. Weyer, Program Specialist, Department of Social 
Services included 

43. Tennessee Survey. 

43. (a) Chapter six, child Protective Services, volume IV, 
February 1984. 

43. (b) -Investigation of child Sexual Abuse in Day care,- 

Volume IV, Pebruary 1986. 
43. (c) Public Chapter No. 478, House Bill No. 495, An Act relative 

to certain victimized children and certain offenders, and to 

amend certain sections of Tennessee Code Annotated relative 

thereto. 

43. (d) Part I - General Provisions, 37-1-102. 

43. (e) social Services Manual, chapter 6, Appendix J, investigations 

of child Sexual Abuse. 
43. (f) "Best Practices Manual.- 

43. (g) -Investigative Protocol,- taken from 'Child Sexual Abuse 

State Plan,- Page 225. 

44. Texas Survey. 

44. (a) Chapter 34, Report of child Abuse, Section 34.01 - 34.08. 
44. (b) Pamphlet on Third Annual Governor's conference on the 

Prevention of Child Abuse, September 18-19, 1986. 
44. (c) Child Protective Services Specialist I & II. 
44. (d) -The Who Program,- A program to prevent the victimization of 

children and teenagers, pamphlet and program research and 

evaluation results received. 
44. (e) -Family Outreach of America, Inc.- - a program for the 

Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect. 
44. (f) -Texas Dept. of Human Resources,- Section 6432, Licensed or 

Approved child Care Facilities. 

44. (g) cover letter received from Marlin W. Johnston, Commissioner, 

Texas Department of Human Services. 

45. Utah Survey. 

45. (a) cover Letter from The Honorable Norman H. Bangerter, Governor 
of Utah. 

45. (b) Utah's Judicial Code, Chapters 3b through 3d, 1985-1986. 
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46. vernont Survey. 

46. (a) Cover Letter from Allen R. Ploof, Deputy commissioner, 

Vernont Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services. 

46. (b) No. 207, Act: Chapter 14 Abuse of Children. Aleo 
ammendmentB as passed by Bouse and Senate. 

46. (c) Chapter 3%, Child Welfare Services: Subchapter 1, General 
Provisions, page 68. 

46. (d) "Vermont Depatrment of Social and Rehabilitation Services, 

Division of Social Services: A Task Based System of Case 
Management and Supervision." Pifth Edition, July 1, 1985. 

47. Virginia Survey. 

47. (a) Virginia Department of Social Services, Protective Services, 

Volume VIZ, Chapter A, Page 18. 
47. (b) Source of Complaint X Status, 1984 thru 1965. 
47. (c) Virginia Acts of Assembly - Chapter (5 pages). 
47. (d) Virginia Department of Social Services, Protective Service, 

7/86, volume VIZ, Section III, Chapter A, Page 2. 
47. (e) Code of Virginia, Chapter 12. 1, v iJd Abuse and Neglect Law. 
47. (f) Virginia Department of Social f. sices, Protective Services, 

7/86, Volume VII, Section III, ^upter A, Page 14. 
47. (g) Pinal Report on the Preplacement Preventive Services Grant 

Evaluation, October 9, 1985. 
47. (h) Evaluation of the Virginia Family Violence Prevention 

Program, November 7, 1984. 
47. (i) Bugs and Kisses In-Service Presentation, 
47. (j) Children, Virginia's Greatest Resource, Survival Tips for 

Parents and Kids. 
47 (k) "The Family Crisis Center," Professionals and Volunteers 

Helping Parents in Stress - Pamphlet submitted. 
47.(1) "The Family Crisis Center Volunteer Program, a program 

designed to help families involved in the physical, 

emotional, sexual abuse or neglect of children - pamphlet 

submitted. 

47. (m) Yearly Comparisons of child Abuse and Neglect statistics. 

47. (n) Pamphlet submitted on "Theatre IV," Outstanding Child Safety 

Programs from One of America's Most Acclaimed Youth Theatres. 

48. Washington Survey. 

48. (a) Chapter 26.44, Abuse of Children and Adult Dependent Persons- 
Protection-Procedure. 

48. (b) 26.44.030, Reports— Duty and authority to make— Duty of 
receiving agency — Duty to notify. 

48. (c) Report: Comprehensive Study of Children, Youth and Family 
Services," Final Report, August, 1983. 

48. (d) Time Phasing, Exhibit A, Page 1, Supplement A. 

48. (e) Time Phasing, Exhibit A, Page 1, Supplement c. 

48. (f) Project Concept, "Program for Early Parent Support," Project 
Application (Exhibit A), Page 1 of 5. 

48. (g) Project Concept, "Deaconess Children's Services," Project 
Application (Exhibit A), Page 1 of 5. 

48. (h) Cover Letter from Jerome M. Wasson, Acting Director, Division 

of Children and Family Services. 

49. West Virginia Survey. 

49. (a) Human Services Law of West Virginia, John E. Burdette II, 

Commissioner, 1984. 
49. (b) "Annual Report," The P.A.C.T., child Abuse/Neglect Network of 

Kanawha County, West Virginia, Volume 4, June 1983 through 

June, 1984. 
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Jrtivei*../ Affilleted Center For Developaental Dieabtlities, 
Oisgnosis end Rsfsrrsl of Developmental ly Disabled, Abused, 
end Neglected Children, rinal Report, June 1985. 
Onivereity Affiliated Center For Developmental Dleebilitiea, 
•laproving Local Educational Rssponsss to Child Abuae and 
■eglect,* *arch, 198*. 

Meet Virginia committee For Prevention of Child Abuee 
Southern Chapter, inc. 

Tyler County Child Abuee Prevention Program, inc. 
Chapter 9,000, Child protective Servlcee, Soclel Services 
Manuel . 

Appendli A, Child Protective Servlcee, Soclel Servlcee Hanual 
»iman Servlcee Law of Meet Virginia, 1985 Supplement, Sharon 
8. Lord, Ph.D., commissioner. 

Cover Letter fro* The Honorable Arch A. Moore, Jr., Governor. 
*>u. Wisconsin Survey. 

*0.<aj cover Letter from Hike Becker, Department of Health and 
Social Servlcee. 

•>0. (t>> Appendli G, Wisconsin stetute 4d.981: *Abueed or neglected 

children*; effective July 20, 1985. 
Ki. in 198'j-S9 Sudget Implementation Memo: Department of Health and 

Social Servlcee, Dlvlelon o* immunity Servlcee. 
\Q, (dj Children'e Truet Fund - «■ on of. 

*u.(e> Progrea Forua See j ion: lve Program*, Tuesday, 

Hovnttr 1}. 

SO. if; Program Pcrum Seselon: Pi Abuee t Neglect- 

Intervention/ Treatment, Monday, November 11. 
Wi.iq) •1985 Wleconsln child Abuee end Neglect Report.* 
•»(;.( h) 'Safe, Advent uroue and Loving: A 4 Step Antl-Vlctla Training 
Proceee for Grown-upe to Teach Children.* 

41 .Wyoming Survey. 

foster care Sapendlturee end Children Served, FY 1986. 
M.ito roster Csrs Espendlturee end Children Served, FY 1985. 
M.cj stetletlce 1981 thru 1985; Depertaent of Health t Social 

Servlcee - Child Abuee t Neglect. 
M.t«jj rulee fc Seguletlone Governing Child Protective Services, 

February 1989. 

M.iei stete Flen social Servlcee in Wyoalng, Octoberg 1, 1985 - 
September JO, 1909. (In response to queetlon 14) 

W.lfi (.ever letter froa John 0. Steinberg, Departaent of Health k 
So<:lel Servlcee, children t really Servlcee Unit. 
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ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF HON. DAN 00 ATS, RANKING MINORITY MH4BER; HON. THOMAS 
J. BLILEY, JR.; HON. FRANK R. WOLF; HON. BARBARA F. VUCANOVICH; 
HON. JACK F. KBtP; HON. GEORGE C.WORTLEY; HON. RON PACKARD; HON. 
BEAU BOULTER; HON. J. DENNIS HASTERT; HON. CLYDE C. HOLLOWAY; HON. 
FRED GRANDY 

ABORTED CHILDREN IN AMERICA: VICTIMS OF LEGAL ABUSE 

Every year »ore than one and a half million American children suffer 
a violent and often painful death at the hands of men and women who are 
responsible for their care. (1) Every day, more than 4,000 helpless 
children are burned, dismembered, poisoned, crushed and suffocated 
all for the unforgivable crime of being "unwanted. n Yet, tragically, a 
large number of Americans (including many who have unwittingly allowed 
their children to be destroyed) have never learned the whole truth 
about abortion. 

Since the 1973 Supreme Court decision overturning laws in all 50 
States and legalizing abortion throughout all nine months of pregnancy, 
over 18 million children have been killed. (1) That is thirteen times 
the number of Americans killed in all major wars since 1776 (See Figure 
1). Were a memorial, similar to the Vietnam Memorial, to be constructed 
with the names of all American children killed through abortion since 
1973, it would have to be as tall as the Washington Monument and half a 
mile long. 

Each year about 750 thousand children are killed within the first 
eight weeks of gestation.* (2) Most women have no notion of their 
pregnancy before rhe fifth week of gestation, and will not confirm 
their suspicions until some time later. But by the fifth week, the 
baby's heart has already begun to beat and, by the end of the sixth 
week, rhe baby already has brain waves. (3) Though a woman may not 

* Gestation is measured from the first day of the mother's last 
» menstrual period. 
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feel any motion until about the fourth month, her baby is capable of 
vigorous movement early in pregnancy. He will also respond to outside 
stimulus: 

In the sixth to seventh weeks... If the area of the lips is gently 
stroked, the child responds by bending the upper body to one side 
and making a cjiick backward motion with his aims. This is called a 
•total pattern response" because it involves most of the body, 
rather than a local part. 

Leslie B. Arey, Developmental Anatomy 

After the eighth week, the baby has all the internal organs of the 
adult in various stages of development. It has buds for 20 milk teeth, 
its own uniojje fingerprints, and even its sex and reproductive organs 
have begun to sprout. (3,4) 

More than 400 thousand children are killed annually during the 
ninth and tenth weeks of gestation. (2) By the end of the tenth week, 
the Daby can suck her thumb, turn somersaults, jump, squint, swallow, 
and move her tongue. Her sex hormones are present and 951 of the known 
structures, features and organs are in place. Her thyroid and adrenal 
glands are functioning. (3) 

Another 190 thousand children are killed during the eleventh and 
twelfth weeks of gestation. By this time, the baby's features have 
refined. His lungs have begun to work. (5) He develops them by 
•breathing" the amniotic fluid which surrounds him. His sense of taste 
has developed as well. Experiments show that when the amniotic fluid 
is sweetened the child drinks more of it, if it is made sour, he will 
drink less. (6) 

More than 80 thousand children are killed every year during the 
thirteenth through fifteenth weeks of gestation (See photograph A) 



PHOTOGRAPH 'A' CHILD IN THE WOMB AT 14 WEEKS GESTATION 




WITH PERMISSION, ABORTION; QUESTIONS 
o r QQ3 & ANSWERS , WILLKE HAYES PUBLISHING CO, 

ERIC uu CINCINNATI, OH 
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By the thirteenth week, all of the babyM bodily systems are 
functioning. (4) The heart is complete. Blood cells, now produced by 
the liver and spleen, will soon be produced by the bone narrow. The 
white blood cells, which provide immunities, are now being foiled in 
the lymph nodes and thymus. (7) 

The procedure used to destroy the overwhelming majority of these 
children is called suction aspiration. This method uses a suction 
instrument with a knife-like tip. The child is dismembered, torn to 
pieces by the suction tip, and then one by one her limbs are sucked 
away, followed by her head and finally the placenta. If the child's 
head is too large for the suction instrument, it must first be crushed 
by a polyp forcep. After the abortion, a nurse is responsible for 
piecing together again the child's lifeless body in order to determine 
that all parts have been removed from the womb. 

The Silent Scream 
In 1984, Dr. Bernard Hathanson filmed a suction abortion performed 
on a 12-week old child.* Through the use of ultrasound imaging we have 
been enabled to witness abortion from the victim's point of view. 
Ultrasound imaging is used by doctors every day to help them treat 
their young patients within the womb, but the 'Silent Scream" 
represents the first attempt to use this technology to tell the truth 
about abortion. Even Dr. Nathanson's narrative describing the events 
shown on the ultrasound screen help us to better understand the violent 
nature of abortion. Part of that narrative follows: 

We are now looking at a sector scan of a rea! time ultra sound 
imaging of a 12 week unborn * x Id... You are -ooking now at the 
head of the child here, tfc of the child here and this image 

" 12 weeks geV.A*'.*mal age, whi< .^uals 10 weeks from fertilization. 
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is the child's hand approaching its mouth. Looking a little more 
closely at the child, we can discern the eye, or the orbit of the 
eye here, the nose of the child here, the Mouth of the child here, 
and we can even look at the ventricle of the brain here. This is a 
fluid filled space in the brain. We see the body of the child here 
with the ribs in silhouette and the spine of the child at the 
back. This rather granular area of tissue at the top of the sector 
appears to be the placenta, or afterbirth, of the child. And we 
can begin to see down here the thighs, the lower extremities of the 
child coming off the body in this manner. Now, let's move the 
action. We now see the heart beating here in the child's chest. 
The heart is beating at a rate of approximately 140 a minute. And 
we can see the child moving rather serenely in the uterus. One can 
see it shifting position from time to time. It is still oriented 
in this manner, and the mouth is receiving the thumb of the child, 
the child again is moving quietly in Its sanctuary. Now this 
shadow which we are seeing down at the bottom of the screen is the 
suction tip. We have colored the suction tip deliberately in order 
for you to discern It more clearly. But the abortionist has now 
dilated the cervix and Is now Inserting this suction tip which you 
can see moving back and forth across the screen. You will note, 
that as the suction tip which Is now over here, moves toward the 
child, the child will rear away from It and will undergo much more 
violent, much more agitated movements. The child is now moving in 
a much more purposeful manner. Its orientation changes from time 
to time, it is rearing again here. Now the suction tip has not 
actually touched the child, even though the child is extremely 
agitated, and moving in a violent manner. The child has now moved 
back to the profile view and the suction tip is flashing once again 
across the screen. The child's mouth is now open and we will see 
that again on a freeze frame In a moment. But this suction tip, 
which you can see moving back and forth on the bottom of the screen 
is the lethal Instrument which will ultimately tear apart and 
destroy the child. It is only after the fluid has been broken, the 
sac has been disrupted, that the tip will actually come against the 
child. But we can see the tip moving back and forth as the 
abortionist seeks the child's body. Once again we see the child's 
mouth wide open In a silent scream in this particular freeze 
frame. This is the silent scream of a child threatened Imminently 
with extinction. Now the heart rate has speeded up dramatically 
and the child's movements are violent at this point. It does sense 
aggression in its sanctuary. It is moving away, one can see it 
moving to the left side of the uterus in an attempt, a pathetic 
attempt, tu escape the inexorable instruments which the abortionist 
is using to extinguish its life. Now the heart has again 
perceptibly speeded up. We can time this at approximately 200 
beats per minute... The membrane has now been punctured and the 
fluid escaped. One no longer sees that large reservoir of fluid 
surrounding the child. But once the fluid has been drained off the 
suction tip has now been firmly clamped to the child's body, and 
the child is being pulled in a downward direction by the 
abortionist's suction tip with a negative pressure applied to it 
and the body is now being torn systematically from the head... The 
lower extremities have already been lost and we see the suction tip 
flashing from time to time in the screen as a typhoon like series 
of echoes, and the child is being tugged back and forth, as the 
suction tip has now been applied to the body and the abortionist is 
exerting his traction on the child in this manner. The child's 
head is still discemable here. The body is no longer discern- 
able. It has been torn from the head. What we see now Is the head 
itself with what is called the midline echo of the head and the 
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spicules or fragments of bone. Now this head, which I an outlining 
here, on this twelve week old child is simply too large to be 
pulled in one piece out of the uterus. The abortionist is going to 
have to employ this instrument, the polyp forcep in an attempt to 
g J? b head " ^ abortionist will atteapt to crush the head with 
this instrument, in this Banner, and remove the head piecemeal from 
the uterus. The abortionist and the anethesiologist have a secret 
language between them which shields them from the grizzly reality 
of what is going on. The abortionist and the anesthesiologist 
together refer to the head of this child which is now being sought, 
as number one. And the anesthesiologist will inquire of the 
abortionist, ,f Is number one out yet? Are we finished?" We now 
see, intermittently, the shanks, or blades, of this instrument 
appearing in the image here. The head t*.vts to float freely in the 
uterus, here are the shanks or blades of the instrument coming 
across here, and the head is now being locked on by this polyp 
forcep and the head is being pulled down towards the cervix. Now 
all we see remaining are simply the shards, the broken fragments, 
the pieces of tissue which document that there was once a living 
defenseless tiny human being here. 

'The Silent Scream" 
American Portrait Rims, 1984 



The physician who performed the abortion recorded in 'The Silent 
Scream" was a young man who was working in two different abortion 
clinics, and had already performed close to 10,000 abortions in his 
life. When attending the editing session, he had to leave the room 
momentarily. He returned to finish editing the film, but n^ver again 
performed another abortion. Dr. Nathanson, himself, was no stranger to 
abortion before filming 'The Silent Scream." He was one of the founders 
of the National Abortion Rights Action League in 1969, aik. for two 
years was director of the largest abortion clinic in the Western world. 



Late-term Abortions 
Abortion supporters try to minimize the nuaber of second eid third 
trimester abortions performed every yeai by claiming that ^ make up 
only a small percentage of all abortions. Indeed, only * of all 
abortions are performed during the sixteenth nro g*. cwentieth weeks of 
gestation and only 1.1% are performed after the twentieth week. (8) 
But these percentages are deceiving. In fact, 3. 8t of 1.6 million 
abortions represents 60,800 young lives ever/ year; 166 children every 
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day. And 1.11 of all abortions equals 17,600 children a year; 48 each 
day. By no method of accounting can we consider these nimbers 
insignificant. With 29 states reporting, the Select Comni ttee 1 s survey 
on child abuse found 625 child abuse fatalities in 1984 and 587 in 
1985. If these hundreds should claim our attention (and we believe 
they should) how much more should we be concerned about the tens of 
thousands of children tortured and killed through late-term abortions? 

By the twentieth week, the midpoint of pregnancy, a mother can 
plainly feel the punches and kicks of her young child. During the four 
preceding weeks, the child has been growing, developing his finer 
featuies such as fingernails, eyelashes and eyebrows, and exercising 
his muscles and other organs (4,5). He has a full set of vocal cords 
and though he goes through the motions of crying, cannot make sounds 
without air. (4) Dr. Alfred W. Li ley, in testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in 1976, told of an experiment in which air was 
introduced into the amniotic sac of an unborn child (second or early 
third trimester). When the baby's mouth came into contact with the 
air, his cries were clearly audible. (3,5) 

A full term pregnancy lasts 40 weeks. Viability 30 years ago was 
at 30 weeks. Today, however, children as young as 20 weeks can srrvive 
a premature birth. (5) Some even survive the attempts on their lives 
before birth, and cause the 'tireaded complication 11 of a live birth. 
However, the number of live birth abortions has decreased in recent 
years due a r ic^st in part, to the use of more lethal methods of 
abortion. According to an 1984 article in Family Planning 
Persj>ecu ves » . ..second-trimester abortion techniques have shifted 
fmff those in wltich a live birth may be possible, such as hysterotomy 
oi instiU^ton, to D$E, in which it is not." 
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In a DIE (Dilitation and Evacuation) abortion, the child is 
(Usiiembered and torn to pieces within the womb. The cervix is dilated 
to permit insertion of a loop shaped steel knife. Because the baby's 
bones are already well developed and calcified, forceps mist also be 
used to grasp part of the baby, to twist and tear her body while the 
steel knife cuts through the softer parts. Obviously, this procedure 
allows for no live births, regardless of how old or well-developed the 
child. 



By far the most canon method for late teni abortions, however, is 
the saline instillation abortion. Twenty-nine percent of abortions 
performed during the sixteenth through twentieth weeks, and fifty-eight 
percent of those performed after twenty weeks are saline abortions. 
(8) live births from this kind of abortion are possible, but rare, 
because the child has been poisoned and burned to death before she 
emerges from the womb. 



In a saline abortion, a long needle is inserted through the 
mother's abdomen and a strong salt solution is injected into the 
amniotic fluid. The child 'breaths" and swallows the fluid, and i s 
slowly poisoned by it. In the meantime, the salt solution burns layers 
of the child's tender skin, causing her to thrash about violently in 
her mother's womb. She dies a slow and painful death. About a day 
later, her mother goes into labor and expels a dead and shriveled baby. 
(5,9) Saline abortions are performed about 78 times a day on children 
16 weeks and older, and 28 times a day on children older than 20 weeks. 
(1,2) 



Abortion and Quid Abuse 
Abortion has at various times been offered as a solution to the 
problem of child abuse. In light of what we know about the development 
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of the jhild in the womb and the violent, painful death inflicted by 
abortion, this suggestion seems as absurd as it is grotesque. The 
"solution" offered by abortion is that of killing the child before 
society can see her, while she is still hidden away in the sanctuary of 
her mother's womb. In effect abortion proponents tell us, "If you 
cannot see the child's pain, it does not exist. If she is not your 
child, you have no right to say whether she shall li*e or die." 

Ironically, this attitude about abortion comes at > ;t tl.„ time 
that a very similar attitude, one long fought by child protection 
workers, is dying out. Misunderstanding about the rights of the family 
has in the past proved a barrier to protecting children in genuinely 
abusive situations. Vigorous public awareness campaigns by child 
welfare and protection organizations have virtually eliminated that 
barrier. The general public is usually able to distinguish between the 
legitimate rights of families to raise their children and the public 
duty to intervene when families set about to destroy those children. 
But the "logic" of abortion turns this common sense on its head. 

Studies of abusive families have shown that between 91* and 961 of 
those families wanted the children whom they subsequently abused. One 
study (Lenoski, 1973) reports that abusing parents had been more eager 
for children than the non-abusing control group. A more recent analysis 
of factors causing child abuse concludes simply that a child's 
"wantedness" seems to have no relationship to subsequent abuse. 

Abused children are not basically the consequence of unwanted 
pregnancies. (Kotelchuck, 1982) 

Based on our current knowledge, the factors most likely ro produce 
abuse include history of mavernal stress, familial contemporaneous 
stress, maternal psychopathology, and child factors such as illness, 
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temperament, etc. (Franz, 1982). But these familial factors account 
for less than 50% of variance between abusing and non-abusing families 
(Kotelchuck, 1982). Parke (1982) has argued that culture probably 
contributes to abuse by providing a context in which violence is an 
acceptable outlet for stress. 

In testimony before the Committee on Energy and Commerce, Wanda 
Franz argued that the similarity between abortion and other forms of 
child abuse should not be ignored. She explained that both: 

1) are acts of violence precipitated by personal needs; 

2) diminish the value of children and lead to a breakdown in 
attachment between parents and their children; 

3) lead to guilt in the parent, which leads to lack of self-esteem 
and feelings of failure. 

Conclusion 

The Select Committee performs a valuable service to our nation's 
children and families when it fairly and courageously examines the 
problems facing America's children. But no problem we have yet studied 
has the devastating impact on our children or our nation as the problem 
we have until now avoided: abortion in America. 

American parents, whose duty it i s to protect and nurture the 
innocent and helpless human beings in their care, now destroy their 
children at a rate of 1.6 million per year. Placed in situations of 
desperation and confusion, mothers and fathers are not told the whole 
truth about, abortion. The eloquent testimony of Nancy jo Mann, founder 
of the national organization, Women Exploited By Abortion, expresses to 
us some of the pain of those who have aborted their children: 
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I would say that at least 80-901 of ray mail is from 
women who are hurting, and the line that I see written 
over and over again is, "If one person had just told 
roe," or "If I only knew then ..." 

I want to know why ... is everybody afraid of true 
informed consent. Why are people so afraid to let. 
women know what truly could and will probably happen 
to them. What stage their baby is at. 



As representatives of the American people and as members of a 
committee charged with examining the dangers to America's children and 
families, we have a solemn duty to tell Congress and the nation the 
truth about abortion. We have an obligation to educate our fellow 
Representatives about the humanity of the child in the womb and the 
right to life of all human beings. It is our right and our duty. Our 
credibility as spokesmen for America's children, youth and families 
depends upon the faithful execution of that duty. 



Dan Coats, Ranking Minority Member 

Thomas J. Bliley, Jr. 

Frank R. Wolf 

Barbara F. Vucanovich 

Jack F. Kemp 

George C. Wortley 

Ron Packard 

Beau Boulter 

J. Dennis Hastert 

Clyde C. Holloway 

Fred Grandy 
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• <7nld 1ft a serious and coaplex social problem. 

• The interpretation of tht jatL and the selectivity of the 
reporting are the factors causing the Minority dissent. 

• The report is a compilation of state rr^rtiag statistics that 
yield* a Halted state snapshot of the tragedy of child abuse and 
nrjio, t in America. As * snapshot, it is a very useful document, 

• h should W emphasized that no standard definition of child 
abuse and neglect >s adhered to by the States. 

• The report ionfuses incidences of child abuse and neglect with 
repoi t «» 

• The report downplays a very important concern: less than half 
of all ihild ahu*e and neglect reports are substantiated. 

• The rise in reports between 1981 and 198S could be interpreted 
as the result of the increase in public awareness. It may be the case 
that a rise in incident rates indeed occurred, but that is not possible 
to determine from the data. 

• Many States reported that changes in the reporting laws 
amounted tor thr increase in reports. 

• me believe that we are not doing enough to strengthen family 
ties that would help prevent child maltreatment, 

• There is some good news in terms of Federal and State 
responses. Overall, the analysis of the Federal, State and Local 
funding duitng 1981-198S shows, in constant dollars, a $37.7 million 
increase in public resources targeted for child abuse prevention and 
treatment. This represents a 1.9% increase. 

• The report does not discuss the causes of child abuse. 

• The most typical case cf child maltreatment is not physical 
abuse or sexual abuse, but neglect. 

• Many states have initiated some very creative programs in 
response to the high rates of child abuse reports: parent education 
programs, homemak' r services, parent aides, respite care and crisis 
nurseries are all programs that are receiving additional state lunds. 

• Me cannot over -emphasize the importance of the finding that 
existing legal and administrative structures continue to ob strut - child 
protective services. 

• The state "fact" srwets .epresent the responses of the 
amployee(s) assigned t 0 officially answer the su;vey. As such, the 
"facts" are subject t 0 response bias in terms of the state's own 
agenda, especially with regard to budget items. 
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Introduction 



Child abuse is a serious and complex social problem. This report 
deals with one limited aspect of the problem, state reporting and the 
resources required to investigate abuse allegations. 

The Minority worked closely with the Majority on the formulation 
of the survey questions and on the initial data analysis. Thus, the 
Minority is familiar with these two aspects of the report and generally 
comfortable with the specific questions asked of the states and of the 
analysis of the data collected. 

Let us be clear that we do not dissent on the seriousness of the 
problem but on the implication that this report comprehensively lays 
out the issues on a state by state basis. 

The interpretation of the data and the selectivity of the 
reporting leaves the Minority in the dissenting position . 

We do not dispute the fact that child abuse reports are on the 
increase or that there is continued need for Federal involvement. We 
acknowledge that child maltreatment, in all of its forms, is a family 
tragedy that necessitates intervention to protect the vulnerable. 



I. Is the Problem of Child Abuse and Neglect Increasing? 

The report asserts that it "confirms in detail... the increasing 
tragedy of child abuse." However, in fact, the data collected is 
inadequate f 0 r confirmation of any aspect of this complex issue. The 
report does not confirm the increasing incidence of child abuse and 
neglect. However, the report is a compilation of state reporting 
statistics that yields a limited state snapshot of the tragedyot child 
abuse and neglect in America^ As a snapshot, it is a very useful 
document. 

The snapshot is United in several ways: The state "fact" sheets 
represent the responses of the state employees assigned to officially 
answer the survey. As such, the "facts" are subject to response bias 
in terms of the states' own agenda. The survey questions required the 
state employee to oake a judgement or to render an opinion about issues 
central to the themes of this report. 

Ihe point here is that while child abuse reports may be increasing 
and this may be interpreted as increasing incidents of abuse, a direct 
link between reports and incidents has not been "confirmed" as this 
report would lead one to believe. A recent report by the American 
Humane Association underscored this point: "What is not possible to 
propose is that there is a direct correlation between reporting rates 
and actual incidences of maltreatment" (American Humane Association, 
"Highlights of Official Child Neglect and Abuse Reporting 1982," 1984, 
p.3J. 

The increase in reports may reflect a rise in child abuse or it 
may be an artifact of increased public awareness campaigns or a 
function of the rise of single parent families. There are several 
reasons why reports may be increasing, but we do not know for sure that 
the increase in reports means that there is more child abuse today than 
before the enactment of the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act of 
1974. 
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A nationwide survey comparing the rates of physical violence 
against children and spouses in 197. and then again in 1985 showed that 
physical child abuse decreasec by 47* (Straus, M.A. and Gelles, R.J., 
"Societal Change and Charge in Family Violence From 1975 to 1985 as 
Revealed ^y Two National ourveys." Jo mal of Marri age and the Family, 
v. 48 Aug. 1986; p. 465-479). 0 L 

While the differences >>etween 1975 and i985 could have been 
produced by a number of different fac rs, and the authors offer several 
interpreta"? a of their data, they clearly state: "The results of our 
research are indeed controversial. The dec 1 ' ft in reported rates of 
severe and abusive violence are in stark co. ust to continued findings 
that the number of child abuse reports has increased each ye^r. Yet, 
these two findings are not incompatible. It is possible that as more 
cases of child abuse are officially treated, the actual rate of 
inflicted abuse may be declining. It would have been a sad Ending 
indeed if a decade ot family change, increased ublic awareness, and 
improved prevention and treatment programs had produced no change, or 
worse still, an increase in the amount of abusive violence reported by 
parents. It may be too nuch to ask professionals and a public over- 
whelmed by the sadness and anger of child abuse to accept good news; 
yet, based on the analysir of our two national surveys of family 
violence there is evidence that the rate of severe violence toward 
children has declined." (Gelles, R.J., "Is Violence Toward Children 
Increasing? A Comparison of 1975 and 19S5 National Survey Rates." The 
Networker . Vol. VII, No. 3, Spring 1986, P. 1,3). 

It is not our intention to debate the merits of the Straus and 
Gelles work but merely to point out the complexity of the problem of 
determining the extent of child abuse and the conflicting studies 
concerning the problem of magnitude. 



Nowhere in the report is there a discussion cf how each state 
defines child abuse, neglect, and sexual abuse. What are the 
reportable conditions? The wide variance in definitions makes any 
across state or nationwide data less meaningful. (For a complete 
discussion of this point, see CRS the memo page 5.) 

1 1 should be emphasized that no standard definition of child abuse 
and neglec t is adhered to by the states . Many laws dealing with child 
maltreatment employ broad and subjective definitions, covering such 
situations as "an environment injurious to the child's welfare" or 
where the parents are "unfit to properly care for the child." Such 
definitions make it difficult for those required to report abuse and 
neg)":t to know when to do so, and can lead to inflated statements. 
(Besharov, D. , "An Overdose of Concern: Child Abuse and the 
Overreporting Problem," 9 Regulation 25-28, Nov./Deo, 1985) 

In short, "many assume that since child abuse and neglect are 
against the law, somewhere there are statutes that make c.l^ar 
distinctions between what is and what is not child abuse and neglect. 
But this is not the case. Nowhere are there clear cut definitions of 
what is encompassed by the terms." (Gic/annoni and Becerra, Definin g 
Child Abuse , New York: The Free Press, 1979, p.2). 



A. Definition Problems 
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B. Reporting Problem 



The report confuses incidences of child abuse and neglect with 
reports I see pp. 10, UJ . Qiiid abuse is thought to he both under" and 
over reported . Some experts think that reported caaes represent only 
1/5 to 1/5 of the actual total. (CRS Rftpt. 86-966 EPW, "Child Abuse: 
Incidence and the Federal Response," October 27, 1986). 

The number of abuse allegations that are not substantiated or 
"unfounded" is estimated to be as high as 651 (see Besharov, 1985). 
Whatever the actual rate of unsubstantiation, most child abuse experts 
agree that over-reporting places a strain on the resources of the chilu 
protective agencies and prompts unwarranted intervention into family 
life. 

Under-reporting of child abuje is a problem that is ignored in the 
report. However, in a study conducted by the Department of Health and 
tinan Services, it was estimated that 6*1 of the children identified by 
the report as meeting the definition of an abuse! or neglected child 
were not reported. Not reporting cases of child abuse results in the 
failure to provide much needed services to both the child victim and 
the family. (Meriweather, "Child Abuse Reporting Laws: The Problem of 
Definition", Family Law V ol.20 #2, Summer, 1986, p. 141) 

To ignore the complexities of reporting problems by equating 
incident rates with reports is to fail to accurately portray the real 
tragedy of child abuse and neglect. 

Several states cautioned the Committee not to confuse incident 
rates with reports. 

Eleven states, in noting increased reporting, specifically 
attributed the increase in reports to increased public awareness and 
the majority of these 11 states stated that the increase in reports 
should not be interpreted as increases in actual incidences. 

Illinois: "The State of Illinois has experienced over a 35 fold 
increase in reports during this ten year period. This increase is 
linked primarily to increased public awareness of child abuse and 
neglect, a more sophisticated reporting and response system and 
legislative and administrative changes to mandate reporting by many 
p rofessionals^ Some experts however, believe that at least a part of 
the 55 fold increase is a bona fide increase of actual incidence." 

California: ' Trends in the nature and extent of child abuse and 
neglect over the past decade cannot be determined from available" 
Information, The number ot reports of abuse and neglect has Increased, 
But" this increase is generally believed to be the result of increased 
public awareness rather than attributable to an increase in maltreat" 
ment of children, however, no definitive study has been made to either 
confirm or deny this belief." 

Florida: "I do not believe that actual incidence of abuse and 
neglect has increased but certainly there are more reports and much, 
much mjre public awareness." 

Virginia: "The number of reports of child abuse and neglect have 
increased dramatically over the past 10 years. We attribute at least 
some of the increase to the efforts we have made in public awareness of 
the problem and the efforts toward awareness nationally. Additionally, 
as public and professional attention is foc»i«^ on one type of abuse or 
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another, a change in the niaber of reports in that type increase. A 
good example of that is the statistical changes noted in sexual abuse. 
While the number of reports has increased substantially, it is 
generally not felt tnat tne actual abuse is increasing . The latest 
trend appears to be in emotional maltreatment. We are just beginning 
to see a focus on this type of abuse/neglect and statistics may show an 
increase in recognition by higher reported incidents. '* 



C. Substantiation Problems 

The report downplays a very important concern: less than half of 
all child abuse and neglect reports are substantiated . While therelre 
several interpretations about why substantiation rates are low, the 
point here is that for whatever reason in less than half of the reports 
is abuse or neglect found to have occurred. And yet the report 
virtually ignores this point. 

Table 11 compares substantiation rates by state between the years 
1981 and 1985. However, the report should show that each state's 
definition of the circumstances that determine a substantiated case 
vary. There is no uniformity across the states on the condition of the 
child or the evidence needed to document if abuse has occurred . More- 
over, given the enormous changes that nave taken place in the field of 
child abuse prevention, it is unlikely that tne substantiation defini- 
tion has remained stable over time, rendering over time comparisons 
weak. 

The report avoids discussion of an issue related to substantiation, 
and that is "unfotLided" reports. There exists considerable controversy 
l out what constitutes "unfounded tf ~reports oF 1 "unsubstantiat.ed" cases. 
The rate of false allegations is high and the reasons for this are not 

known. However, if states are labelling cases "unfounded" because 

services are not available or because of the lack of staff to investi - 
gate, then tnis is important information that, ought to be discussed. 

The report gives a definition of substantiation implying that 
there is uniformity among state definitions; however, this is not the 
case. The definitions range from the apparent "reasonableness" of the 
allegation to a detailed assessment of the behavior of the child. 
(From nothing to the clarity of Virginia): 

ARIZONA: "'Valid' means an allegation of r.eglect, abuse, 
dependency or exploitation received either in an initial report or 
during subseo^ient investigation which investigative facts, 
observations and professional judgments show to have a reasonable 
relationship between the allegation and acts of commission or 
omission by the alleged perpetrator." 

COLORADO: "Credible evidence is a documented incident which is a 
non-accidental act of commission that •threatens the health or 
the welfare of the child.' The statutes defi.ie abuse/neglect as 
bruising, malnourishment, burns, sexual abuse or exploitation; 
and/or any case in which a child is in need of services because 
the child's guardian or custodian fail to take the same cctions 
to provide food, clothing, shelter, medical care or supervision 
that a prudent parent would take. Factors such as a 'one time 
incident; 1 as 'unintentional action, 1 or the degree of severity 
are not determinants as to retention or expungement from the 
Registry. Unfounded report means any report made pursuant to 
this article which is not supported by some credible evidence." 
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HAWAII (by phone): "Substantiation occurs if there is - admission 
by perpetrator; Medical evidence; evidence from investigation by 
law enforcement." 

IDAHO: "A decision oust be made as to whether the complaint seems 
reasonable." But no definition is given as to what will be 
considered "reasonable" other than, "it (the complaint) must be 
regarded as reasonable unless it is obviously without merit or 
inappropriate to the function of the department." 

MASSACHUSETTS: No substantiation definitions as such but the 
worker is asked to "evaluate the household of the child named in 
the report and make a written determination of the risk of 
physical or emotional injury to any children in the household..." 

RHODE ISLAND: "Assessing risk is a skill that cannot be wholly 
learned or prescribed. . .professional judgement plays a significant 
role in this decision." Rhode Island's final finding is based on 
"credible evidence." 

VIRGINIA: "Confirming Abuse or Neglect - 

a/ To confirm child abuse or neglect, the worker must assess 
a combination of all of the following: 

1. the objective, observable evidence 

2. the worker's subjective evaluation of the explanations 
for the objective data 

3. the worker's knowledge of the dynamics of child abuse 
and neglect as applied to these circumstances 

b/ In making the assessment, the worker must take into 
account : 

1. the nature of the behavior of the alleged abuser/ 
neg lector 

2. the effect of that behavior upon the child 

3. the extent and seriousness of the injury 

c/ In confirming that a complaint is founded or unfounded 
(reason to suspect case of child abuse or neglect), the 
worker must establish that two conditions are met and must 
document how they are met in the case record. 

1. Type of abuse or neglect 

The type of abuse or neglect must be one of the types 
found on a following page (not included). The 
situation must meet the definition. It is not 
sufficient for the situation to be one described in 
the guidelines. 

2. Other conditions 

One or more of the following conditions must also 
apply: 

a. there must be a pattern of abusive or neglectful 
behavior which results in harm to the child; 

b. the harm to the child is, or may be, severe or 



irremedial; 

c. the parent or caretaker refuses to take remedial 
action to correct the situation or to obtain 
appropriate treatment 

d, the parent or caretaker acknowledges that he/she 
caused harm to the child or gives an inadequate, 
unlikely, or inconsistent explanation for the 
child's condition. 
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D. Analyzing the Data Received 
The Numbers in General: increase in Quid Abuse? 



The report begins with Table 1 that shows that between 1981 and 
1985 the number of reports of child abuse rose in each State except 
Wyoming. The text confuses incidences with reports in Table 1, 2, and 
S. However, let us eaphasize that the figures in these tables are 
reports— that, is child abuse allegations, and not actual incidents of 
abuse . 

The rise in reports between 1981 and 198S could be interpreted as 
the result of the increase in public awareness. It may be the case 
that a rise in incident rates indeed occurred, but that is not possible 
to determine from the data ! 

(For a complete discussion of this point, see attached CRS memo, 
p. 15.) 

Additional inconsistencies in Table 1 concerning the percent 
change in child abuse reports between 1981 and 1985 by state shows the 
complexities in interpreting the rise in child abuse reports to actual 
increases. 

On footnote 3 on page 1 the report states: "Arizona child abuse 
officials attribute much of the increase to the institution in 1984 of 
a computerized system for tabulating reports. Under the computerized 
system, all calls are tabulated, even those requesting infoimation. 
Prior to the computerized system, only reports that were actually 
investigated were counted." 

Yc, in response to question #5 on the survey, asking the state 
to "indicate what factors you think have significantly contributed to 
the increase," Arizona didn't list any changes in reporting or 
administrative processes or even definition. Instead, the contributing 
factors listed were public awareness, economic conditions, family 
changes and Sun Belt population growth. 



II. If Child Abuse Is Increasing, Why Is It Increasing? 

The increase in reporting from 1981 was more a factor of public 
awareness than economic conditions in the opinion of the responding 
child abuse officials. Economic conditions were most frequently 
mentioned by the individual who filled out the survey, but after the 
public awareness factor was considered, the differentials were much 
smaller. 

Contributing factors mentioned by the states should have been ranked by 
the following system, rather than the inaccurate comments in the 
report. If you utilize a proper method of weighting (10 pts for a 1st 
ranking, 9 for a 2nd, 8 for a 3rd, etc) then the findings are as 
follows: 



1) public awareness by a large margin, farther than economic 
conditions being ahead of #3 

2) economic conditions by a sizeable margin but less thah the 
difference between 16 2 (contrary *o what the report 
implies) 
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The following is *he actual number of weighted mentions: 



1. Increased public awareness of child abuse $ neglect 421 

2. Increases due to economic conditions of families 287 

3. Increases in single parent families 215 

4. Increases in teen-age parents 183 

5. Administrative or policy changes 175 

6. Reductions in cash assistance programs 165 

7. Decreases in community services 145 

8. Changes in reporting procedures 134 

9. Increases in blended families 125.5 
?0. Changes in definition of child abuse $ neglect 115.5 



The report, selectively stated the findings to support a particular 
position. But it is more accurate to state that a number of factors 
were reported by the states as contributing to the increase in reports . 

When the variables are combined, the following results emerge 
(excluding public awareness which is clearly the number one reason): 

Economic variables (2, 6, § 7) 595 
Family variables (3, 4, and 9) 523.5 
Administrative (5, 8 and 10) 424.5 

(NOTE: public awareness is also really administrative) 

The point is very simple. The reasons for the increases in reports 
are not clear in spite of the implications of *his report . There were 
29 cases of definition, administrative or reporting changes mentioned 
in the top three factors which should not be underestimated as to their 
impact on the increased reports. 

Again, the increases in reports may be due in part to all of these 
factors, and does not necessarily indicate that child abuse is on the 
rise. (For a complete discussion on this, see QIS memo, p. 14). 



A. Administrative Changes 

Many states reported that changes in the reporting laws accounted 
for tneincrease in reports . Eleven states broadened the definitions 
of situations where intervention could occur, and expanded the scope of 
reporters required to report abuse. 



1. Alabama - "added 'sexual exploitation' and 'attempted sexual 

exploitation' 

2. Alaska - "added and redefined required reporters" 

3. Arizona - "reporting change" 

4. Georgia - "in '81 reporting law required to report cases to law 

enforcement" 

5. Mississippi - "mandated report to prosecuting attorney within 72 

hours" 

6. New York - "expanded situations where professi ial's reports are 

mandated" 

7. North Carolina - "required daycare staff to report all allegations 

of abuse /neg lect.. ." 

8. South Dakota - "professionals required to report" 

9. North Dakota - "required reporting of non-familial child sexual 

abuse..." 

10. Vermont - "expanded the number of mandated reports" 
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11. Wisconsin - "New reportable conditions added to the reporting 
statute" * 



m - What Is Bei ng Done?: Is It Really A Case of Official Neglect? 

The Report presents a bleak picture of federal and state responses 
to the high rate of child maltreatment. We believe that we are not doing 
enough to strengthen f amily ties that wouUTiilp prevent child m altreatT 
ment. H owever, we do want to draw attention to the good news tha t is 
here in botn tne fede ral and state responses in terms or m onies appro- 
priated and staff allocated to investigate abuse. — 

A. Funding 
Federal Response 

The Report, does note some good news on the federal level but fails 
to emphasize those points. 

Title XX: "TVwlve States chose to redirect more of their Title XX 
allotment away from other eligible Title XX populations such as the 
elderly, or the handicapped, to address child abuse and neglect, 
resulting i n an additional $72.1 million targeted in this area ..." (p. 

c J Tit J e IVB: While ten States reported losing so me Title IVB 
funding (amounting to »4.5 million), 20 states received inc reased 
funding under this program (amounting to $36.8 million). The net gain 
in reaT terms, in res ources to address child abuse and neg lect undgr T 
tne Title l vn program was $12.1 million in con stant 1552 dollars (p. 

Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act (CAPTA): Eleven of the 

twenty-six responding states eligible for CAPTA funding l ost some 

funding during 1981-1985 ^amounting to $0.7 million). However, I S 
States received an incr ease of CAPTA funding amounting t 0 $0.8 million 
and 3 additional states b ecame eligible~ioFfunding and af ter 1981 and 
currently receives federal assistance under CAPTA IpTim 

Iowa, interestingly enough, is listed as both having lost and 
gained money. Ohio, is not on the list at all, but it shows an 
increase of almost 2001. Also, Xansas is not listed as having been 

5i5 for CAPTA » ***t Kansas showed an estimated funding level of 
$100,000 for all 5 years. 

r ^^.Z^ 3 !* 7, tile report sa y s that 3 other states became eligible 
for CAPTA funding sometime after 1981 (Arizona, Idaho, and Maryland). 
But three other states (Utah, Connecticut, and Nevada) also show that 
they started getting funding in 1982, and they're not mentioned. 

B. State Response 

Again, the news here is pretty goo d in terms of the net increase 
in state and local contributions to meet tJhe child abuse problem. 

Of the 31 States providing complete program by program funding 
information, 16 States had a net increase in State and local fundirg 
amounting to »Z40.8 million in constant 1982 dollars between 1981-85 
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The net decrease anointing to $71.3 million was experienced by 15 
states (p. 48). 

T hus, the State and local contribution to meet the child abuse 
p rob lea realized a net increase of $169.2 all lion for the 31 responding 
States . Cp.49) 

Overall, the analysis of the federal. State and local funding 
during 1981 -85 shows, in cons r Jit 1982 dollars, a $37.7 million 
increase in public resources' targeted for child abuse prevention and 
treatment. This represents a 1.91 increase lp. 49} . 



C. Staffing 

The Report doe j not note the size of the staff increases reported 
by 20 states. This is good news and should be reported . ~ 

ALABAMA: "Increase of 184 workers. In November 1985, 7 staff 
members previously working with Adult Services as well as Family 
and Children's Services were transferred to the Division of Family 
and Children's Services." 

ALASKA: "For FY 1 85, 33 new positions. ..there has been a shift 
toward investigations." 

ARIZONA: "FY 1 85/86, 17* increase in CPS staff, prior years no 
significant change. Shifted funding priorities and case work 
direction towards prevention and income services." 

CONNECTICUT: "Numbers of staff -- 1985 - 10* increase in 
professional and clerical staff; 25* increase in vehicles. 
Functions — 1985 - 2S% increase in amount of time in court; 
increase in amount of time spent on investigations especially 
those that involve day care providers and allegations of sexual 
abuse." 

INDIANA: "During 1985 there was a 15* increase in the number of 
staCf employed by the Child Welfare/Social Services Division of 
the Indiana State Department of Public Welfare." 

NEBRASKA: "In Sept., 1983, there were 109.5 CPS worker positions 
statewide. In Sept., 1984, there were 147.5 CPS worker 
positions. As of May 1, 1986, there were 176 CPS worker 
positions." 

NEW JHtSEY: "A 65* increase in District Services Field Staff." 

NORTH CAROLINA: "$1,000,000 for additional CPS workers in 1985. 
As a result by using SSBG or local matching funds 80 FET positions 
have been added to the local protective services work force since 
August, 1985." 

SOUTH CAROLINA: "71 new personnel positions. This represents and 
approximate increase of 8* in workers statewide." 

UTAH: "Significant increases in the number of staff. On 7/1/85 
special projects were funded in turn refocused our philosophy of 
treatment models. More emphasis on keeping kids at home and 
speedy reunification. 
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D - Discussion of Causes and the Problen of N>ai^t 
Journal of ^.i.tiS KinSr) im%??V-M* K l '* 1 Appr0ach '" 9 

popular 2*2 otr^i^ 5 ;^!^^/- 

ai^AhSS ui^UfSliJ* JP* » °n Jhe Enforcement 

uniu ADuse Laws, California, Final Report . April, 1985). 

of children repo^T»neK£ » 5^5?" f ° r rhe K higher "umber 
child abuse casls falls iHne ^glec?» lltl^™ the bulk ° f 

E> What States W° "U Do with Additional Re^.rr^ 

childTrote S c?Io e n SEiSS*^ fite?*' reS0Urces for 

about Lre they S^i IneTr d'oHa" P"' 1 ™ 1 " 1 * *» W 

prevention efforts on all lewis iihnJ 3hT i ge 

• . . levcis. wniie additional resources 

the injury of abuse/neglect separation. The difficulty in P 
errective, now best to determine target DODulatiniw: on„ 

placement resources, especially for difficult t 0 place children." 

2^10: "There is the need for more research in the area of 
prevention and service provision. Before funds are Jnocated to 
prevents and service provision there shnuiToe more data « ° 
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which to base decisions. We need more empirically based 
information on what works and what, does not work in order to 
develop and implement effective prevention activities and services 
to child abuse victims and their families." 

WISCONSIN : "There is a need for a greater shift towards 
family -based treatment, rather than individual treatment or 
treatment based on the medical model. " 

Many states have initiated some very creative programs in response 
to the high rates of child abuse reports. 

Where Is The Money Going? 

Spending for parent education increased i" 22 states . 
Funds for homemaker services expanded in 2Z states . 
Expenditures for parent aides increased in 16 states . 
Respite care services received higher funding in 11 states . 
Crisis lurseries received additional funds ii 14 states . 

These resources are an indication that some states are responding 
to the crisis. This report will likely encourage move states to budget 
their resources to the child abuse problem. That, too, is good news. 



F. Administrative Barriers 

While a majority of states did mention financial constraints as a 
barrier to implementing current child protective and child welfare 
services effectively, almost half (21) referred to legal barriers or 
barriers posed by current administrative structures. While the 
financial points were stressed in the Report, the legal and 
administrative barriers were not. We can not over -emphasize the 
importance of the finding that existing legal and administrative 
structures continue to obstruct child protective services" ! — 

One of the outcomes of this report, hopefully, will be the removal 
of these administrative and legal barriers by state legislation. 

OREGON : "Oregon's response to child abuse and neglect involves 
numerous agencies, professionals, and the community at large. The 
response is characterized by a lack of consistent, coordinated 
intervention, inadequate treatment and prevention services, and no 
process to address issues before they become a crisis." 

MONTANA : "Lack of flexibility to use money to keep kids at home." 

OK LAHOMA: "More funds and staff need to be allocated to the front 
end of the system to prevent the breakup of families and to 
prevent children from penetrating the system. " 

UTAH : "Some children who have been victimized by a perpetrator 
wno is not a member of the household are not receiving services." 

KjENTUQCY : "Social workers do not have 'good faith' immunity and 
this effects social service delivery in some cases. Liability 
insurance is not available to most workers and this causes anxiety 
and often leads to burnout." 

TOWSYLVANIA: "An overly prescriptive law (Child Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Act) at the federal level." 
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NORTH CAROLINA : "Current legal definitions of neglect are so 
broad that protective services intervenes in many situations where 
there is no substantial risk of ham to children but rather a poor 
standard of care exists. This is reflected in the low 
substantiation rate, and take an inordinate amount of staff rime 
for investigating situations where protective services are not 
needed or services to so lve the problem are not available." 

IOWA : "We are working on a policy which would identify parameters 
oFthe family's right to privacy versus the public's right to 
know. Specifically, we may request policy and legislative 
changes which would set a procedure for review of the law 
prohibiting child abuse information in criminal courts and for 
review of laws and policy concerning the hiring of persons who had 
been identified as child abusers." 



G. State Fact Sheets 

The state "fact" sheets are the basis of this report. The 
findings are based on the responses of the individual states, these 

responses, and thus the "fact. 1 ' sheets, are subject to a number~oT 

limitations that ought to be mentioned . 

Hie state "fact" sheets represent the responses of the state 
ePPloyfglsj assigned to officially answer the survey. As suchT~the 
"facts" are subject to response bias in terms of the state's own 
agenda, es pecially with regard to budget items . "*hen state bureaucrats 
are presented with a survey from the Congress (which holds the federal 
purse strings) asking the states if they need more money, what have we 
really learned when most of the states respond in the affirmative? 

Moreover, the survey questions, in addition to asking the states 
to reveal their financial wish lists, require the state employee to 
make a judgement or to render an opinion about the factors that 
contribute to the increase in reports of child abuse (Item 5). Or, to 
describe what "you" would do with more money (Item 16) or to assess 
statistical trends in the field of child maltreatment. While the 
answers to these ojiestions might be a rich data source, they should not 
be confused with factual data. 

2.) Definitions: 



The states each have their own reporting statutes and their own 
definitions for what constitutes a reportable condition of child 
maltreatment. State definitions for physical abuse, child 
neglect, sexual abuse and emotional maltreatment are far from 
uniform. The variance in state definitions both within-state over 
time and between states renders national comparisons more 
difficult. The State "Fact" Sheets ought to include the State 
definitions that the States themselves use in compiling their own 
child maltreatment statistics. 

3.) Duplicated vs Unduplicated : 

While the report makes a brief reference to the meaning of 
•luplicated verses unduplicated reporting, a full discussion of 
these statistics is important in doing state by state comparisons. 
It is simply inaccurate to compile state statistics that count the 
numbers of c hi ldren involved in abuse allegations with statistics 
that count toe number of families in abusive allegations regardless 
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of the number of children. It i; inaccurate go compare state 
reports that count by allegation with state reports that counter 
auIaor~Timily . Clearly, the states that use a reporting system 
that counts by abuse allegation will report higher numbers than 
states that count by child or family allegations (For a complete 
discussion of this point, see CRS memo, p. 11). 

4 . ) Follow-up Procedures : 

The State Fact Steets contain information that was obtained by two 
different methods: (1) written responses to the Questionnaire; (2) 
telephone contact by the majority staff. The second method 
initiated phone conversations between majority staff and state 
employees regarding missing data. It is simply unclear how the 
follow-up phone calls were conducted, who made these calls, why 
the calls were made and what specific information was obtained. 
The information collected in the follow-up phone calls should be 
identified as such. For example, was the information on the 
follow-up collected from the same person who filled out the 
survey? If not, this should be noted. Were there significant 
changes in the figures given for reports or for the budget as a 
result of the phone call? Why was this? (For complete discussion 
of this point, see CRS memo, p. 11). 



The Minority feels that it is our resronsibility to clearly 
distinguish between an advocacy document (that presents a selective 
view of a problem and its solution, however worthy) and an objective 
report (that collects all the available important information on an 
issue and then comprehensively reports on its finding.) 

This child abuse report is more of an advocacy document than the 
comprehensive policy analysis it claims to be. Its advocate's stance 
has biased the report in terms of interpretation and reporting of the 
data collected. And for this reason, we dissent. 

Let there be no doubt, however, that we are concerned about the 
high rates of child abuse and neglect reports. Nor let it be said that 
we are satisfied with the responses of the public and private sectors 
to the tragedy of child maltreatment. 



IV. Conclusions 
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SUBJECT Some Possible Methodological Limitations in a Survey and Report 

About Child Abuie 

Th»s memorandum responds to your request for a discussion of the possible 
methodological limitations in a survey and report of child abuse in the United 
b *<es. The survey was conducted by the Majority Staff of the House Select 
Coimet'tea on Children, Youth and Families. A questionnaire w»s sent to each 
State requesting information about its child abuse program, procedures, and 
statist it s. According to the Report of the Select Committee l/» extensive 
telephone follow also were »ted to collect the information in the Report. 

Wh . A T r MA \ MF.HORANTjUH WI LL COVfcK 

AM sample surveys at well at ccniuiti are subject to various types of 
"'nr. Krrors may 0( < <ji at all stsges ot the survey, from the sample design to 
' h e « < na I written r r port. Some, like lampling error, are intrinsic to the 

1/ U.S. Ccnfress. House of Repreientat i ves . Select Committee on 

Children, Youth, and Families. Abused Children in America: Victims of 
DH'Mil Neglect. A Draft Bi'port. February 198/. Henceforth referred to as 
l ha Report . 
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•ample sur ey. Others uy be a function of available resources or Merely say 
be mistakes. Several sampling statisticians have developed typologies of the 
sources of survey errors. 2/ While the typologies and error names differ 
slightly from one statistician to another, most are agreed that no survey will 
be without error. The goal is to minimize the Apact of these errors to the 
extent possible within resources and, when such minimization is not possible or 
practicable, to be aware of the possible limitations the errors impose on the 
findings. An awareness of these limitations lessens the likelihood that an 
analyse will make generalizations that are unsupported by the information 
collected. 

This memorandum addresses three broad areas. First, some discussion is 
given to possible limitations in the survey itself or in the collecting of the 
information. Second, the memorandum focuses on possible limitations in the 
statistical analysis as presented in the Report. And finally, it outline" the 
possible limitations in the conclusions drawn from the information collected. 



2/ Kish, Leslie. Survey Sampling. John Wiley and Sona, Inc., New York, 
1965."" p. 509-573; Hansen, Morris H. , William N. Hurwitz, and William C. Hadow. 
Sample Survey Methods and Theory. Volume I. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1953. p. 56-92; Assael, Henry, and John Keon. Uonsampling vs. Sampling 
Errors in Survey Research. New York University, Faculty of Business 
Administration, Working Papers Series, New York, May 1981 ; Deaing, W. Edwards. 
On Errors in Surveys. American Sociological Review, v. 9, no. 4, August 1944. 
p. 359-369. 
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Limitat ion! in the Memorandum 

Thi. .n.ly.i. i. n.ited in ttvtTtl u . y ,. , t . ( |g ^ ^ ^ ^ 
field work conducted by the Cong.M.ion.1 Re.e.rch Service. No .ttempt u «. 
made to verify, by rein:erviewing respondent., th.t • .urvey field work by 
the Committee „.. conducted in the w.y ...cribrd in it. report. CRS Uck. the 
resource, to do ,uch en ev.lu.tion, not to mention the time. Accordingly, our 
«r,ly,i, i, be.ed primarily on the information in the Report, ,upplemented by 
e.ten,ive di,cu..ion, „ it h the Hinoritv .t.ff, more limited di,cu„ion, with . 
repre.ent.tive of the M.jority .t.ff-Dr. M.rci. H.bee, .„d . brief telephone 
di.cussion with . repres,nt.tive r. the Americ.n Humane Associ.t ion-John 
Fluke. Further, I e-««in f ■ copie, of returned que.tionn.ire, from many of the 
St.te. e.rly in ti.e .urvey proce.. ,nd saw statistical analyses of this 
preliminary data. The preliminary return., hovf r , Bav not reflect sub , equent 
information collected by the Majority .t.ff through telephone conversation, 
with some States. 

Second, eicept to illu trate . methodologic.l .Itern.tive, there is no 
.ttempt st.tistic.lly to re.n.lyze the d«*« ., presented in the Report. 
Cener.lly, „,.en n>ethodologic.l .Itern.tive, . re mentioned, the „o.ly sl , of the 
d.t. are for illustrative purposes only. 

Third, the possible li.it.tirn. di.cu,.ed here .re confined to those with 
the potenti.l to h.ve the gre.te.t effect on the re,ult,. 
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SOME POSSIBLE LIMITATIONS iH THE COLLECTING OF THE IMPORHATIOM 

Surveys of State agencies very often are among the more difficult types of 
surveys to conduct because of the variation in the approaches States employ in 
dealing with problems. As is apparent from a perusal of the individual State 
reports (see chapter V of the Report), States have different definitions for 
child abuse, different ways of keeping statistics on child abuse, and no 
uniform standards with respect to keeping track of expenditures. 

A variety of difficulties may arise with any survey of this type. For 
example, variations among tha States in the definitions of key concepts that 
the surveyor wishes to measure may make it very difficult to compare the 
answers from one State with those from another. Similarly, States may have the 
information requested but not in the form requested because of the way the 
States compile their statistics. Another problem is assuring that the person 
within the State government most knowledgeable about the subject under study is 
responsible for answering the questionnaire. With a complex questionnaire, 
this may mean that two or three different persons need to fill out different 
parts. It is often difficult to determine from a survey report whether or not 
such problems existed or with how they were dealt. 

Report Does Mot Have a Full Description of the Methodology Used to Collect the 
Informat ion 

4 

With the exception of a brief statement and a copy of the questionnaire in 
the Appendix, the Report provides little information about the methods used to 
collect the information. As far ->s can be determined, the following appears to 
be the methodology used by the study: 
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To learn more about the statu* of child abuse in the United 
States, the Select Committee ou Children, Youth, and Families 
conducted an extensive survey of the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. Every state responded to the Committee's questionnaire 
and cooperated with our extensive follow-up activities to assure 
the accuracy of their responses* 3/ 

It would have proved informative if a survey methodology section had been 

included to describe why and how the extensive follow-up was us«d. What 

information was collected with the follow-up? Was the follow-up procedure used 

to collect information not asked for on the questionnaire or was it used to 

clarify and complete the information supplied by the States on the 

questionnaire? If the latter, what types of information, if any, proved most 

difficult for the States to answer? 

The lack of a description of the procedures used to collect the 

information, especially relating to the methods used in the follow-up, makes it 

difficult to evaluate the results. Based on the Report as it currently stands, 

one might assume that the surveyors had no difficulty collecting the 

information. However, results from the Report suggest that some of the States 
t 

may have had difficulty understanding some of the questions asked (see 
discussion below). 

Definitional Differences Among the States 

An examination of the questionnaire suggests an awareness of the variety 
of definitions used by the States in compiling statistics on child abuse. 
Question 3 suggests that States not only vary in compiling statistics by 



3/ The Report, p. 1 of the Introduction. 
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family, children or both, but will vary in terms of providing statistic! on 
incidents or on persons involved. Similarly, question 3b allows the States to 
use any or all of the categories (i.e., family reports or child reports and 
duplicated or unduplicated reports 4/), depending on how the States compile 
their r atistics on child abuse. There may be some confusion, however, in tie 
responses to question 4. Question 4 asks the States to provide counts of child 
abuse by type of maltreatment (i.e., "physically injured", "sexually 
maltreated 1 *, "deprived of necessities or neglected", and "abuse- or neglect- 
related fatalities") for each year from 1981 through 1985. It is unclear 
whether or not the numbers here relate to substantiated or unsubstantiated 
reports or to duplicated or unduplicated reports. An examination of the 
individual State reports suggests that some States may have been confused with 
respect to the "total number of maltreated children" category. An analysis of 
this information is not included in the Report. Also, this information 
sometimes includes and sometimes excludes multiple types of injuries from the 
total counts (see especially the individual State reports of Georgia, Arkansai, 
Iowa, Montana, and Nebraska). 

Some Inconsistencies in Responses to Question 5 

Question 5 of the survey questionnaire asks State officials to rank from 
one to ten the factors that they believe significantly contributed to any 

4/ Unduplicated reports of child abuse are measures of the number of 
children (or families) who are abused regardless of the number of times such 
abuse occurs to the same child. Duplicated reports are measures of the number 
of incidents of child abuse. See page 10 of this memorandum for a mere 
detailed discussion of these two different methods of counting. 
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increase in child abuse reports between 1981 and 1985. The report notes that 
45 of the States selected "increased public awareness of child abuse and 
neglect" as the most important factor contributing to the increase. The report 
also notes that three-fourths of the States also ranked "economic conditions of 
families" among the top three factors affecting the increased incidence of 
child abuse reporting. However, some of the States' responses raise questions 
about how they were interpreting the question. For example, in footnote 3 on 
page 1 of the Report, Arizona officials attributed much of the increase in 
reports of child abuse to a change in their administrative procedures. 
However, in the review of Arizona's report under "Factors Contributing to 
Increases in Reports," that option is not even mentioned. Similarly, in its 
report, Illinois notes that trends indicate "tremendous increase in the number 
of child abuse and neglect reports over the past decade due to increased public 
awareness of child abuse and neglect; more sophisticated reporting and response 
systems; and legislative and administrative changes to mandate reporting by 
many professionals" (emphasis added). Yet, when asked what factors contributed 
to increased reporting, Illinois officials noted only public awareness and drug 
and alcohol related problems; there is no mention of administrative changes as 
a contributing factor. Without going back to the State officials, it is 
difficult to know why they seemed to give inconsistent information. 

Difficulties in Collecting Detailed Economic Information 

The Report documents that the State officials had difficulty responding to 
the more detailed questions relating to expenditures for each service. As is 
noted in the Report: 
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Host of the 33 States that did not provide fairly cooplete 
information were able to explain their reasons in the course of a 
follov-up effort to obtain mov complete information. 

Budget officials in twelve States (Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Louisiana, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Hawaii, Kentucky, South Carolina) reported difficulty 
matching their service categories with the six service categories 
described on the survey. 

Ten states (Wisconsin, West Virginia, Wyoming, Alaska, South 
Dakota, Indiana, Minnesota. Vermont, Virginia, Missouri) reported 
that they did not know ho* funds were expended, by funding source 
for one or more of the six categories. .. .5/ 

At least in part, the follow-up procedures were used to help clarity responses 

or non-responses to some of the more cotailed questions relating to how the 

States allocated their monies. Based on the results of the follow-up, as 

indicated above, detailed information about expenditures was apparently 

excluded from the report with just a notation that the States had such a 

difficulty. Considering the difficulties noted in the report, this was 

probably a safe course to take from a methodolo ( < al point of view. 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 0 f THE INFORMATION 



There are .aany possihle limitations on statistical analyses of information 
collected in a survey. Such limitations may include using the wrong 
statistical technique, incorrectly computing a statistic or choosing a less 
useful o ■ informative technique over a more useful or informative one, with a 
resulting difference in the emphasis given to the survey's information. 

Such limitations as there are in the statistical analysis of we Report 
tend to be of the latter type. Several possible limitations in the Report 



5/ The Report, p. 51 54. 
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relate to (1) the use of percent change Measures; (2) providing national and 
multi-state totals on child abuse reports; (3) the lack of an explanation for 
how reports on faailies were converted into reports on children; and (4) the 
presentation of the information relating to Question S. 

The Use of Measures of the Percentage Change 

Throughout the Report, nany tables show a calculation for the percent 
change in the amount of child abuse between 1981 through 1985. If one wishes 
to estimate the amount of change occurring in information collected at two 
different points in time, a measure of percent change is quite useful. 

However, measures of percent change tend to ignore the relative sizes of 
the numbers. For example, as shown in table 1 of the Report, Hawaii 
experienced a 54.4 percent increase in the number of child abuse reports 
between 1981 and 1985. During the same period, Massachusetts experienced an 
almost equal increase of 54.2 percent in the number of child abuse reports. 
However, Hawaii's 54.4 percent: increase represented an increase of 1,434 
reports, vSile Massachusetts 54.2 percent increase meant 16,535 reports. Both 
States had almost the «ame percent change in child abuse cases reported, but 
the differences in the actual number of cases was sizable. Consequently, 
measur ~? percent change do not necessarily give a clear indication of the 
amount or sizs ot pc 

On a sli^hrly different point, the number of reports of children abused as 
shown in tables 1 and 3-9 of th£ Report, while enlightening, provide the reader 
with little ^formation about the magnitude of the child abuse problem within a 
Strte. A measure that often is more useful, and which has been used in many 
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other statistical contexts; is a measure of rare per 10,000 or 1,000 person* in 
a population; such a measure can give a clearer idea of a problem's size and 
extent. In the case of the Report's information, the number of reports would 
necessarily have to be expressed is a rate per 10.000 or 1,000 children within 
a State for a particular year. Census Bureau reports can provide yearly 
estimates of the size of the child population for each year for each State 
covered in this report. 6/ 

Thus, measures of percent change can prove useful and appropriate for 
certain interpretations, but should be used with caution when attempting to 
understand rhe relative amount of change, comparing different entities when 
there may be wide variation in the number of cases among the entities, or 
documenting the extent a situation exists within a population. 

Calculating National or Multi-State Totals 

The presentation of national and multi-state totals in tables 1,3-9, and 
H-23 in Chapter I of the Report may be inappropriate for several related 
reasons. As has been noted earlier, the States differ among each other on the 
basis of what is or is not included as child abuse, as well as how the 
information is collected. However, by presenting national or multi-state 



6/ U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. State Population 
Estimates, by Age «nd Components of Change: 1980 to 1984. Current Population 
Reports. Population Estimates and Projections. Series P-25, no. 970, June 
1965; U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. State Population and 
Household Estimates to 1985, With Age and Components of Change. Current 
Population Reports. Population Estimates and Projections. Series P-25, no. 
998, December 1986. 
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totals of these oumbers, the Eeport iiiuki then are no difference! among the 
State! in what the couot! mean. Thi! assumption may not be valid. 

For example, at the Eeport note!, tone State! provide uoduplicated child 
abate reportt while other State! provide duplicated reportt. Tj Unduplicated 
reportt are Mature! of the number of children (or familicc involved) who are 
abused regardle!! of the number of time! tuch abute occurt to the tame child. 
Duplicated reportt, on the other nand, are meaturet of the number of incident! 
of child abute. if one child it abuted fix ti**s, the child it counted a! one 
report under an unduplicated reporting system and as six under a duplicated 
reporting system. Neither of these accounting techniques are "wrong"; rather, 
they are different and emphasise different aspects of the same problem. 
However, if both the duplicated and unduplicated numbers from the States are 
added together, it is possible that the totals underestimate the number of 
incidents of child abuse or overestimate the number of children abused. 
Further, on page 24, the Report notes that States that changed from providing 
duplicated information prior to 1985 to providing unduplicated reports in 1985 
would have shown increases in child abuse had they provided counts of 
duplicated reports as well. It is true that the numbers would have been 
larger. However, the two measures sbou different information. Consequently, 
one cannot compare them in this manner. Similarly, for those States that went 
from reporting the number of child abuse incident! (i.e., a dupli:ated system) 
prior to 1985 to reporting the number of children abused (i.e., an unduplicated 
system) in 1985, or vice versa, it is not appropriate to calculate measure of 
change as such measures have no meaning. 



TJ The Report, p. 23-24. 
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Similarly, at can be aeen by examining individual State counta for 
queation 4— Child Protective ReiiOrta by Maltreatment Typea, total counta from 
each State reflect that State' i definition of what conatitutea child abuae. In 
aome Statea, for example, child abuae includes emotional maltreatment, while 
other Statea do not define thia aa child abuae. 6/ 

Thua, what the Report ahova, in the discusaion as well as in the summaries 
of the results of each State's response, i s a diverse approach among the Statea 
to defining and measuring child abuse. It may be less misleading, although not 
quite as statistically neat, to merely show the tallies for each State without 
the totals for all the States. 

Converting the Number of Family Reports to Reports on Individual Children 

As shown in table 3 of the Report, States may provide counts of child 
abuse by the number of families involved (both duplicated and undupl icated), by 
tiie number of children reported (both duplicated and unduplicated), or by both. 
In footnote 5 of table 1, reference is made to a "conversion multiplier" for 
1981, which allows the number of family reports to be converted to reports on 
children. Similarly, explanatory note 2 on page 40 of the draft Report, gives 
the multiplier in 1985 for converting the number of family reports to reports 
on children as 1.731 and for converting the number of child reports to family 
reports as .578. However, I was unable to find an explanation of how the 
conversion multipliers were calculated. Such an explanation might prove useful 

8/ See especially the reports for California, Connecticut, Ceorgia, and 
Nebraska. Also, see footnote a to tables 1-3, p. 41 for di erences in how 
Alaska reports its information. According to the Iowa report, the definition 
for aexual abuae changed in 1982, 1984, and 1985. 
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to the reader in understanding hdv the Report took family reports and converted 
them to child reports. 

Based on a coversation with John Fluke of the American Humane Association, 
the conversion multiplier is computed by averaging the ratio of the number of 
reports of abused children to the number of families involved in reports of 
abused children (and vice versa) for the States that provided both numbers. 
Differences between duplicated and unduplicated reporting systems are ignored. 
This calculation produces An average ratio of child reports to family reports 
(or vice versa) — considered to be the best estimate of the ratio in those 
States only reporting family counts — and is multiplied by the number of family 
reports in a State to arrive at an estimated number of child reports for that 
State. 9/ 

One possible difficulty with this technique is that the fewer the number 
of States that provide reports both by families and children, the less reliable 
is the estimated conversion multiplier. If, for example, only four States give 
both sets of figures, the ratios of child reports to family reports (or vice 
versa) for 46 States depends on the average ratio among only four States. It 
is unclear from the Report how many States in 19'j1 and 1985 provided the 
information by both families and children on whic.s ihe calculation of the 
conversion multiplier was based. If a sizeable number of States provided such 
information, the estimated numbers produced using the conversion multiplier 
should be reasonably accurate. However, if only a few States provided both 

9/ Telephone conversation with John I .e, a representative of the 
American Humane Association in charge of statistical analysis and preparation 
of its reports. 
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sett of numbers, the conversion of the other States' numbers could be quite 
misleading. 

Another Approach to Presenting the Results from Question Five 

Question five of the questionnaire requested State officials to rank ten 
factors according to their contribution to any increase in the number of child 
abuse reports. The Report discusses the results of question five by indicating 
how many and which States placed some of the factors into the different ranks. 10/ 
This approach provides a general notion of the relative importance of the 
ranked factors. However, it tends to tocus on the number of times a factor is 
placed in a particular ranking. Thus, if one factor is placed in the same 
ranking by ten States and no other ranking receives the vote of more than .en 
States, then the ranking mentioned by the Report is that of those ten States. 
This might be called the "modal approach" to analyzing the question because it 
tends to stress the modal ranking. However, the modal approach often does not 
give a complete picture of how all of the States will have ranked a factor 
because of the tendency to ignore other rankings that may be more evenly 
distributed among the States. 

An alternative to the "modal approach," and one that *endt 'o more of 
the information gained, ii to calculate an average score far *acr. Isutor. 
Sorting the factors by their aversge rank provides a useful meaaur* of the 
relative importance of each factor by the State officials. Because it uses all 



10/ The Report, p. 15-16. 
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ol the SvSileble tnlormton, everege ranking lUc this tend Co bt I better 
ewesurs of the diilrtbui ion of views across the Steles than does the ■ode, 

yPWCl-WOM t»*WM HON IbTOtHATIOW CQLUCTtD IM THE SUftV EY 

Conclusion* drawn f roei ihe results of surveys My be in srror or, ton 
often, ovtrima whet ihs Survey results sciuslly show. Soeistiaes such errors 
<xcur bvieuee enelyeie overlook or fell 10 stontion alternative interprccet ions 
of the dste. Date collected in e survey is static, i.e., it is collected et 
one point in MM. Coopering information collected et en eerlier dete to thet 
collet led et e leter dete oey or stay not show trends. 

There te et leest one possible lisiiieiion in the conclusions drawn froei 
the dete preeented m the leport . It reletes to the Report's esaertion thet 
there Nee been en increase in hild ebuse and neglect between 1981 end 
ltg>. 11' it should be noted thet the conclusion drawn by the Report aay not 
be imorrect. However, other pleusible interpretei ions of the seete date 
reponed in the study My have been ignored. 

\j>± m Child Abuse or Increase in Chi 1 d Abuse Reports? 

An seaainenon of Teble 1 in the geport shows that between 1981 end 1985 
the nuafeer of reports of child ebwse rose in every Stele eacept Wyoaing. Can 
one therefore conclude that there has been en increase in the level of child 
abut* end neglect ov«. tKis period of tioe? That is assuredly one conclusion 
thst cotuld be drawn fro* the results of this survey; butt the chengc in the 

Uf Th geport, p. 1. 
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number of reports given by the States Bight be due to several other factors, 
each of which could imply not that there has been an increase in the amount of 
child abuse occurring in the States but rather that there has been increased 
reporting of the incidents of child abuse. 

For example, suppose that in 1981 there were actually 20,000 incidents of 
:hild abuse occurring in State A. However, only 10,000 of these incidents were 
reported and captured by State A*s statistical system. In 1985, there were 
again 20,000 incidents of child abuse occurring in State A, but because of 
changes in the reporting requirements and public awareness of the problem, 
18,000 cases were reported and captured by the State A*s statistical system. 
It' the only information known is that 10,000 reports of child ahuse incidents 
were made in 1981 and 18,000 were made in 1985, it is possible to arrive at the 
erroneous conclusion that there has been an increase in the number of child 
abuse incidents over the period under study. However, the real number of 
incidents has remained copstant at 20,000. What has changed i« the ability of 
State A*s statistical system to better measure the incidents that actually 
occurred . 

There is a good deal of evidence in the Report itself to make plausible 
the argument that the changes in the nuiaber of reports of child abuse may be 
due to administrative changes, legal c\ nges and public awareness campaigns. 
In short, there is some plausible evidence that the States may be better 
measuring child abuse and neglect incidents. 

Another interpretation is that incidents are going up and simultaneously 
the States are doing a better job of measuring incidents of child abuse. 
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The difficulty is that, based on the evidence in the Report, all of these 
interpretations are equally plausible. Stressing any one of the* at the 
expense of the others, at least on the basis of the evidence in the Report, ma; 
Lc«j to incorrect views of the actual situation. The Report's information can 
be used to support one or all of these arguments. 

I trust that the information provided in this memorandum will prove 
useful. If I may be of any further assistance, please feel free to contact me 
ar 287-8231. 
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